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INTRODUCTION 

The  increased  employment  of  women  in  industrial  occu- 
pations was  one  of  the  most  striking  economic  effects  of 
the  war.  The  drawing-off  of  thousands  of  men  to  military- 
life  required  the  labor  of  a  force  at  least  three  or  four  times 
as  large  to  maintain  them  with  the  necessary  equipment. 
In  England,  this  resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  women  in  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1 91 7  over  19 14.  In  the  United  States,  we  do  not  know  at 
the  present  time  the  exact  extent  of  the  industrial  change, 
but  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  an  occupational  read- 
justment similar  to  that  which  England  experienced,  and  if 
the  war  had  continued  for  another  year  we  would  undoubt- 
edly have  seen  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial 
women  and  wage-earners. 

The  war,  however,  has  merely  thrown  into  sharp  relief 
/one  of  the  changes  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  last  three  decades.  This  may  be  in- 
dicated from  a  comparison,  by  decades  since  1880,  of  the 
increase  of  the  female  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  gainfully  employed.  Such 
a  comparison  gives  the  following  results :  ^ 

1  The  numbers  from  which  these  percentages  are  derived  are  found 
in  13th  Census,  vol.  iv,  p.  n. 
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Increase  of  female  Increase  of  female  popu- 

population  lo  years  lation  lo  years  of  age  atui 

of  age  and  over  over,  gainfully  employed 

1890-1880 27.9  50.9 

1900-1890 22.5  32.8 

1910-19CX) 22.3  51.8 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  not  only  an  enor- 
mous absolute  addition  to  the  number  of  wage-earners,  but 
that  it  has  been  an  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  female  population. 
-^  Even  more  striking  than  the  increase  in  the  actual  num- 
bers of  industrial  women  workers  during  the  war  period 
has  been  the  entrance  of  women  into  occupations  hitherto 
carried  on  by  men.  Before  the  war,  men  and  women  sel- 
dom came  into  competition  in  the  same  occupation.  The 
division  and  subdivision  of  processes  and  occupations  re- 
solved themselves  into  men's  work  and  women's  work,  and 
although  the  separation  was  not  always  perfectly  consistent, 
it  was  generally  true  that  men  predominated  in  the  skilled, 
and  women  in  the  unskilled  work.  But  the  war  forced  the 
penetration  of  women  into  hitherto  skilled  work,  or  into 
occupations  traditionally  carried  on  by  men.  Under  the 
pressure  of  military  needs,  restrictive  trade-union  measures 
were  suspended.  Skilled  work  —  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  process  of  breaking  up  a  complex  opera- 
tion into  a  number  of  simple  ones — was  largely  eliminated, 
or  brought  within  the  capacity  of  the  untrained  woman. 
Once  women  were  given  a  chance  to  try  them,  certain  kinds 
of  work  which  had  been  considered  above  the  line  of  their 
strength  or  skill  were  carried  on  successfully.  For  other 
semi-skilled  occupations,  short  preliminary  training  courses 
were  arranged.  I'heir  aim  was  to  give  the  learner  "  ma- 
chine sense,"  and  to  teach  tke  use  of  one  or  two  machine 
tools.  The  pressure  of  war  forced  productive  efficiency  to 
the  utmost,  and  it  moved  along  those  lines  which  have  been 
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made  familiar  in  the  division  and  subdivision  of  occupa- 
tions, the  extension  of  unskilled  types  of  work  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  already  large  proportion  of  unskilled  workers. 

That  the  effects  of  the  war  would  continue  far  beyond  its 
duration  was,  as  the  struggle  was  prolonged  from  year  to 
year,  sufficiently  obvious.  The  loss  of  man  power  easily 
may  compel  the  employment  of  women  in  large  numbers 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
when  manufacturers  resume  their  peace-time  activity  the 
effort  to  obtain  efficient  production  will  abate.  We  must 
look  forward,  then,  to  the  continued  importance  of  the  un- 
skilled woman  worker  and  her  labor  problem.  Wages  are  a 
vital  part  of  that  problem.  For  nearly  a  century  the  lowness 
of  women's  wages  has  been  a  theme  of  constant  complaint. 
/  Women's  wages  are  a  synonym  for  low  wages,  and  hence  the 
'N^  employnifent  of  women  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  the  wage  standards  men  have  struggled  to  establish  and  to 
maintain.  Men  have  accepted  the  fact  of  these  low  wages 
as  inevitable,  bound  up  with  conditions  peculiar  to  women 
workers.  Women  themselves  have  accepted  it,  and  only  a 
small  minority  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  develoj>ed  any 
wage-earner's  consciousness  and  conception  of  the  role  they 
play  or  should  play  in  the  labor  world. 

Even  before  the  war,  however,  there  were  signs  of 
change.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  growth  of 
trade-unionism  among  women,  the  beginnings  of  a  demand 
for  vocational  education  for  girls,  and,  above  all,  the  rapid 
spread  of  minimum-wage  legislation  for  women  and  minors. 
Along  these  lines,  it  is  the  writer's  belief,  improvement  will 
be  made  in  the  economic  position  of  women  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

As  a  starting-point  for  the  present  discussion  of  these 
measures,  a  statement  has  been  made  of  the  pre-war  level 
of  women's  wages  in  the  United  States  and  of  its  signifi- 
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cance  in  the  labor  world.  This  statement  sets  forth,  on  a 
basis  of  earnings,  the  status  of  women  as  a  class  of  wage- 
earners  and  leads  to  a  summary  of  those  features  that  dis- 
tinguish their  wage  scale  from  that  of  men.  To  give  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  figures  by  including  real  as  well  as 
money  income,  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  is 
analyzed.  Since  the  main  discussion  is  concerned  with  the 
wages  of  women  as  a  special  class  of  laborers,  rather  than 
with  the  more  general  subject  of  labor's  share  in  distribu- 
tion, the  analysis  of  the  wage  data  is  followed  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  that  have  their  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  earnings  of  women.  By  these  means,  the  writer  hopes, 
the  way  has  been  prepared  for  a  helpful  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  remedial  measures  —  minimum-wage  legislation, 
trade-unionism,  and  vocational  education.  The  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  the  first  of  these  measures  reflects 
the  importance  that  is  commonly  attached  to  it.  This  im- 
portance made  it  seem  advisable  to  go  into  it  in  more  detail 
than  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  chapters  as  a  whole, 
however,  should  make  clear  that  there  is  no  panacea  which 
can  combat  the  influences  that  hold  the  wage  scale  of  women 
to  a  level  far  below  that  of  men  and  far  below  the  cost  of  a 
normal  standard  of  living. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Wages  of  Industrial  Women 

♦  The  most  detailed  and  comprehensive  data  on  women's 
wages  in  industrial  occupations  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Census  of  Manufactures  of  1905.  According  to  that  re- 
port, of  the  one  million  factory  women  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  over,  about  one-tfifth  (18.2)  received  under  four 
dollars  a  week;  one-half  (49.4),  under  six;  and  over  three- 
fourths  (77.6),  under  eight.  Less  than  one-tenth  (8.3) 
earned  over  ten  dollars.  These  figures  represent  the  weekly 
income  for  the  busiest  week  of  the  year  and  are  taken 
directly  from  the  employer's  payroll. 

Different  sections  of  the  country  show  variations  from 
this  general  level.  In  Southern  factories  women  were  paid 
appreciably  less.  About  three- fourths  received  less  than 
six  dollars  a  week  and  over  nine-tenths  received  under  eight. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  far  West  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion are  in  the  higher  wage  classes.  Scarcely  two-thirds 
earned  under  eight  dollars  a  week  and  nearly  one-fifth 
earned  over  ten.  The  North  Atlantic  States,  which  in- 
cluded two- thirds  of  the  total  number  at  work,  showed  about 
the  same  level  of  wages  as  the  country  at  large,  while  the 
North  Central  States  had  a  lower  level,  but  not  so  low  as 
in  the  South.  / 

The  Census  of  1905  also  reported  earnings  by  states  and 

industries.     In  only  five  of  the  fourteen  states  that  led  in 

the  number  of  women  employed  in  factories  did  less  than 

three-fourths  earn  under  eight  dollars  a  week.     In  only  a 
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single  in^ance,  California,  did  less  than  two-thirds  earn 
under  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
rose  to  over  four-fifths  in  eight  states  and  to  over  nine- 
tentlis  in  three,  Maryland,  Indiana,  North  Carolina.  Briefly 
speaking,  from  two-thirds  to  nine-tenths  of  the  women  in 
these  leading  industrial  states  received  less  than  eight  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Taking  another  point  in  the  wage  scale  —  six  dollars  a 
week — it  appears  that  from  one-third  to  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  workers  were  reported  as  earning  less  than  this  amount. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  144,000  women  were  employed, 
one-third  received  less  than  six  dollars,  but  in  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  which  ranked  next  in 
the  number  of  women  employed,  nearly  one-half  in  New 
York,  and  well  over  that  proportion  in  the  other  states, 
earned  less  than  six  dollars. 

Marked  as  the  proportions  are  in  the  groups  receiving 
under  six  and  eight  dollars,  the  massing  in  the  numbers 
earning  under  four  dollars  is  noteworthy  also.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  women  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  respectively,  earned  under  that  amount,  and  one- 
fourth  in  Ohio.  Even  in  California,  where  a  relatively  large 
proportion  is  found  in  the  higher-wage  groups,  nearly  fif- 
teen per  cent  received  under  four  dollars  a  week.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  make  the  best  showing  in  this 
respect,  eight  per  cent  (8.3)  earning  under  four  dollars  in 
the  forrtier  state  and  seven  per  cent  (6.8)  in  the  latter. 

The  figures  by  industries  show  the  same  facts  in  different 
detail.  Wages  were  reported  for  twenty-five  different  lines 
of  manufacture.  In  twelve  of  them,  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
women  were  employed.  With  the  exception  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  women's  ready-made  clothing,  certain 
branches  of  the  printing  trade,  and  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  four-fifths  of  the  women  engaged  in  each  of 
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these  twenty-five  industries  received  less  than  eight  dollars  a 
week.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  makes  the  most 
favorable  showing,  fifty-seven  per  cent  received  less  than 
eight  dollars.  As  a  rule  in  these  industries,  over  one-half  the 
women  receive  less  than  six  dollars.  In  only  one  instance — 
again  the  boot  and  shoe  industry — do  as  few  as  one-third 
earn  under  this  amount.  This  industry  also  shows  an  un- 
usual proportion  earning  over  ten  dollars  a  week — twenty- 
three  per  cent.  This  is  nearly  ten  per  cent  higher  than  the 
next  highest  industry  in  the  group,  i.  e.,  women's  ready- 
made  clothing,  where  fourteen  per  cent  earned  over  ten 
dollars  a  week.  With  these  exceptions,  the  numbers  found 
in  the  high-wage  group  are  negligible. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  large  proportion  in  certain 
industries  may  be  found.  Of  34,000  tobacco  workers, 
twenty- four  per  cent  (23.7)  received  under  four  dollars  a 
week;  of  13,000  shirt-makers,  twenty-six  (26.1),  and  of 
27,000  workers  on  men's  ready-made  clothing,  nineteen  per 
cent  (18.6),  were  in  this  wage  class.  In  the  making  of 
worsted  goods  which  employed  20,000  women,  as  few  as 
six  per  cent  were  in  this  wage  group,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods  and  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  ten.  Even  in  the  making  of  women's 
clothing,  which  is  relatively  a  high-paid  trade,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  per  cent  received  under  four  dollars  a 
week. 

The  general  statement  of  wages  given  in  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  of  1905  is  confirmed,  as  the  following  figures 
show,  by  the  data  collected  in  the  Federal  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  women  and  child  wage-earners  during  the 
years  1907-1911. 


nder  $6 

Under  $8 

Over  $10 

494 

77.6 

8.3 

49.1 

76.8 

9.6 
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Percentage  of  Women  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Earning  under 
Specified  Amounts 

Under  $4 

Census,  1905  18.2 

Federal  Report 18.5 

In  the  course  of  the  later  investigation,  pay-roll  data  were 
obtained  for  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  women  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  working  in  representative  establishments 
of  twenty-seven  different  industries.  Four  industries  were 
selected  for  special  study — cotton  textiles,  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  glass,  and  silk.  The  following  figures  show 
the  proportion  of  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  earn- 
ing under  specified  amounts  in  a  representative  week. 

Under  $4 
Cotton,  New  England  mills  13.2 
Southern  mills  . . .  32.6 
Men's  ready-made  clothing  20.1 

Glass  8.2 

Silk   22.0 

Here  there  is  the  same  concentration  between  four  dollars 
on  the  one  hand  and  eight  dollars  on  the  other  that  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  census  report  Silk  workers  show 
an  unusual  proportion  earning  over  ten  dollars  a  week,  while 
the  percentage  in  this  group  is  insignificant  in  the  southern 
cotton  mills  and  in  the  glass  factories. 

An  examination  of  the  twenty-three  other  industries  less 
intensively  studied  in  the  Federal  investigation  shows,  in 
general,  the  same  situation.  Exceptionally  low  wages  are 
found  in  canning  and  preserving;  unusually  favorable  ones 
in  core-making.  Rarely,  however,  does  the  proportion  earn- 
ing under  eight  dollars  a  week  fall  as  low  as  two-thirds; 
rarely  does  the  proportion  earning  under  six  dollars  fall  as 
low  as  one-third.  In  eleven  of  the  twenty-seven  industries, 
and  including  the  cotton  textile  factories  of  New  England, 


Under  $6 

Under  $8 

$10  and  over 

38.0 

67.4 

13.6 

68.0 

92.5 

1.9 

49.0 

73.1 

12.0 

64.0 

91-3 

2.5 

45-3 

71.1 

17.2 
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ten  per  cent  or  over  earned  over  ten  dollars  a  week  in  the 
week  reported.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  silk  workers  were 
in  this  group.  Usually,  however,  the  proportion  does  not 
rise  above  ten  per  cent,  and  in  fifteen  industries  where  it  is 
under  ten  per  cent  it  is  markedly  so. 

Among  the  later  wage  data  of  the  pre-war  period  there 
are  the  reports  of  state  labor  bureaus  and  special  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  into  women's  wages,  together  with  the 
findings  of  minimum-wage  boards.  New  Jersey,  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  Massachusetts  have  excellent  industrial  statistics 
covering  practically  all  wage-earning  women.  The  reports 
of  special  investigations  into  wages  which  are  the  result  of 
the  minimum-wage  movement  are  more  one-sided  in  charac- 
ter. Limitations  of  time  and  money  for  investigation  have 
forced  in  some  instances  a  selection  of  industries  typical  of 
only  the  lowest  paid  lines  of  work.  In  others,  however, 
although  the  data  are  meagre,  they  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sentative. 

Ninety-three  thousand  women  were  at  work  in  the  fac- 
tories of  New  Jersey  in  the  busiest  week  of  191 3. "^  Of  this 
number,  twenty-five  per  cent  earned  under  six  dollars  a 
week,  sixty-one  per  cent  under  eight,  and  nearly  eighteen  per 
cent  received  over  ten  dollars.  There  were  twenty- three 
industries  each  of  which  employed  at  least  1000  women. 
Two  of  them,  the  hat  industry  and  the  silk,  make  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  showing.  The  proportion  earning  under 
eight  dollars  a  week  falls  to  nearly  one-third,  while  in  all 
the  others  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three- fourths.  In  the 
group  earning  under  six  dollars  a  week,  the  proportion  is 
in  general  much  lower  than  in  the  industries  reported  in  the 
Federal  study.  In  only  one  instance  do  as  many  as  two- 
fifths  receive  less  than  this  amount,  more  frequently  it  is 

1  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  New  Jersey.  Thirty-seventh 
Annual  Report,  1914. 
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one-fifth  or  one-fourth,  and  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  one- 
tenth.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  compression  of  workers 
within  the  group  earning  over  six  and  under  eight  dollars. 
Into  this  group,  as  a  rule,  one-third  or  more  of  the  women  fall. 
In  the  making  of  scientific  instruments,  for  example,  the  only- 
industry  where  no  women  received  under  four  dollars  a 
week  and  where  only  ten  per  cent  received  less  than  six 
dollars,  over  one-half  (53  per  cent)  earned  more  than  six 
but  under  eight  dollars.  A  small  proportion  earning  under 
four  dollars  a  week  and  a  large  proportion  (relatively  to 
other  studies)  earning  over  ten  dollars  are  characteristic  of 
the  New  Jersey  data.  Thus  the  state  makes  a  good  show- 
ing at  the  extremes  of  the  wage  scale.  This  is  attended  by 
a  marked  concentration  in  the  six  to  eight-dollar  group. 

Two  other  states  keep  records  similar  to  those  of  New 
Jersey — Iowa  and  Kansas.  In  Iowa,  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  women  were  employed  in  industrial  establish- 
ments in  1913.^  Of  this  number,  twenty-seven  per  cent  re- 
ceived under  six  dollars  in  the  busiest  week  of  the  year; 
sixty-one  per  cent  received  under  eight,  and  seventeen 
per  cent  earned  over  ten.  This  distribution,  it  may  be 
noted,  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  of  New  Jersey.  In 
difTerent  lines  of  work  there  is  a  similar  variation.  The 
proportion  of  women  earning  under  six  dollars  a  week 
ranges  from  six  per  cent  in  canning  and  preserving  to 
forty-eight  per  cent  in  confectionery.  From  two-fifths  to 
four-fifths  earn  under  eight  dollars  a  week.  In  the  high- 
wage  group — those  earning  over  ten  dollars  a  week — the 
proportion  falls  as  low  as  six  per  cent  in  the  candy  trade 
and  rises  to  nearly  one-third  in  tobacco  manufactures  and 
in  printing  and  publishing  establishments.  In  Kansas  in 
1 91 3,  there  were  3600  women  and  girls  at  work  in  fac- 

1  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State,  of  Iowa.  Sixteenth  Bien- 
nial Report,  1912-1913. 
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tories/  One-third  of  this  number  received  under  six  dol- 
lars in  the  busiest  week  of  the  year;  two-thirds  (67.9)  re- 
ceived under  eight,  and  sixteen  per  cent  (16.1)  received 
over  ten.  In  five  industries  that  led  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  number  of  women  employed,  from  sixty  per  cent  to 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  received  under  eight  dollars  a  week. 
According  to  the  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Massachusetts  (191 3),  ten  per  cent  of  the 
women  employed  in  industrial  establishments  during  the 
week  of  greatest  employment  received  under  six  dollars, 
forty  per  cent  received  under  eight,  and  thirty  per  cent  re- 
ceived ten  dollars  or  over.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  paid  for  women,  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  adult  women  employed  during  the  busiest  week  of 
the  year  received  less  than  eight  dollars.  In  the  cotton 
textile  industry,  which  employs  the  largest  number  of 
women,  approximately  thirty-eight  per  cent  fall  in  this  wage 
group.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods — 
another  large  field  for  women's  work — over  forty  per  cent 
received  under  eight  dollars.  In  the  making  of  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  forty-six  per  cent  of  over  7000  adult  women; 
in  the  making  of  women's  clothing,  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
5700;  and  in  the  making  of  confectionery,  seventy-one  per 
cent  of  4800  women,  received  less  than  eight  dollars.  Thus, 
in  the  six  leading  industries  for  women  in  Massachusetts 
during  a  full  working  week,  from  twenty  to  over  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  adult  employed  women  earned  less  than  eight 
dollars  a  week.  These  figures  stand  in  a  special  class,  since 
in  Massachusetts  the  industrial  statistics  distinguish  between 
workers  over  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  instead  of 
sixteen,  as  is  customary  in  other  wage  statistics.  The  num- 
ber of  young  persons  in  this  two-year  period  modifies  the 

^  State  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.     Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Report,  1913. 
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results,  so  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  other 
states.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  age  of  the  group  gives 
increased  significance  to  the  general  level  of  earnings,  and 
they  are  for  that  reason  included  here. 

The  report  on  wages  made  by  investigating  commis- 
sions, though  somewhat  incomplete,  as  has  been  indicated, 
confirm  the  findings  of  official  labor  bureaus.  In  Connec- 
ticut, a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  women's  wages 
in  191 1  reported  that  of  45CXD  women  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries for  women  (corsets,  rubber  and  metal  workers,  cotton 
textiles)  forty-one  per  cent  (41.5)  earned  under  six  dol- 
lars and  sixty-seven  per  cent  (66.8)  earned  under  eight.  ^ 
In  Michigan,  the  State  Commission  of  Inquiry  reported  in 
191 5  that  according  to  returns  received  from  employers 
from  all  over  the  state,  over  one-half  (52.8)  of  the  women 
employed — and  there  were  34,000 — received  under  eight 
dollars  a  week.  Over  one-fifth  (22.1)  received  less  than 
six.^  In  a  study  of  some  four  hundred  representative  fac- 
tory workers  in  Portland,  Oregon,  nearly  one-half  (48.1) 
received  under  eight  dollars  a  week.^  Again,  in  the  first 
and  second-class  cities  of  Minnesota  about  one-half  (53.8) 
of  the  factory  women  earned  under  eight  dollars,  and  a 
little  over  one-fourth  of  them  (25.2)  earned  less  than  six 
dollars  a  week.  According,  to  the  wages  prevailing  between 
May  and  September,  19 14,  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth,  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  (8377) 
in  manufactures  received  under  eight  dollars.* 

1  State  of  Connecticut.  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  Conditions  of  Wage-earning  Women  and  Minors  in  the 
State. 

^Report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Michigan,  1915. 

3  Report  of  the  Social  Survey  Committee  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Oregon,  Portland,  1913. 

*  Minnesota  Welfare  Commission.  First  Biennial  Report  1913-1914, 
p.  9,  et  seq. 
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In  the  state  of  Washington  there  is  a  better  showing,  with 
thirty-eight  per  cent  (38.3)  of  1700  representative  factory 
workers  receiving  less  than  eight  dollars  and  only  ten  per 
cent  receiving  less  than  six.  '  In  California,  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  into  twelve 
different  lines  of  manufacture  in  five  principal  industrial 
centers — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento 
and  San  Diego.  Of  nearly  3000  adult  women  employed  in 
the  six  most  important  lines  of  manufacture,  forty  per  cent 
earned  less  than  eight  dollars.  This  is  a  slightly  worse 
showing  for  the  same  period  than  is  made  in  the  Report  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  According  to  the 
latter,  of  7800  adult  women  employed  in  some  1 500  manu- 
facturing establishments,  a  little  over  thirty-six  per  cent  re- 
ceived under  eight  dollars  a  week. 

As  a  last  source  of  wage  data,  let  us  turn  to  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
and  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  In 
New  York  three  typically  low-paid  industries  were  investi- 
gated— paper  box  manufacturing,  candy  manufacturing  and 
shirt  making.  Actual  weekly  earnings  of  6974  employees 
over  16  years  of  age  in  box  factories  in  New  York  City 
and  in  up-state  establishments  were  obtained  for  a  week  in 
the  busy  season.  From  these  earnings  it  appears  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  employed  in  New  York  City  eamed 
less  than  eight  dollars,  and  nearly  seven-tenths  (69.7)  of 
those  in  the  smaller  cities  eamed  less  than  eight  dollars. 
Over  a  third  in  New  York  City  and  four-tenths  in  other 
cities  earned  less  than  six  dollars.  In  the  confectionery 
trade,  of  4541  workers  in  New  York  City,  eighty  per  cent 
eamed  less  than  eight  dollars  in  an  active  business  week 
and  over  one-half  earned  less  than  six  dollars.  In  the  other 
cities  investigated,  business  was  slack.  Of  some  600  work- 
ers, fifty-six  per  cent  received  under  six,  and  eighty-one  per 
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cent  under  eight  dollars.  In  the  men's  shirt  industry,  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  women  (4452)  in  New  York  City  made  less 
than  eight  dollars  and  forty  per  cent  less  than  six.  Outside 
the  city,  sixty  per  cent  made  less  than  eight  and  thirty-six 
per  cent  less  than  six  dollars.  In  contrast  to  the  other  in- 
dustries studied,  the  shirt  industry  was  passing  through  £n 
unusually  dull  season  at  the  time  the  wage  figures  were 
taken. 

The  data  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  up  to  191 5  provide  wage  statistics  for  five 
different  lines  of  manufacture.  These  figures  refer  to  aver- 
age annual  wages  and  are  much  more  representative  of 
normal  conditions  than  the  New  York  data,  which  are 
based  on  the  earnings  of  a  single  week.^  They  show  that  in 
the  brush  industry  nearly  nine-tenths  (88.17)  of  the  work- 
ers received  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week.  In  the  corset 
factories,  nearly  seven-tenths  (68.7),  and  in  paper-box 
making,  about  three-fourths  earned  under  that  amount.  In 
the  candy  trade,  nearly  ninety-two  per  cent,  and  in  the 
making  of  women's  ready-made  clothing,  seventy-eight  per 
cent  were  in  the  same  wage  group. 

The  proportion  earning  under  six  dollars  ranged  from 
thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  making  of  corsets  to  nearly  sev- 
enty per  cent  in  the  candy  trade.  In  the  latter  nearly  one- 
fourth  earned  under  four  dollars  a  week.  In  brush,  clothing, 
and  in  paper  box  factories,  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spective numbers  employed  earned  less  than  four  dollars. 
In  the  making  of  corsets,  which  is  relatively  a  well-paid  in- 
dustry, ten  per  cent  (9.6)  failed  to  average  four  dollars  a 
week  during  the  period  of  employment. 

Summarizing  all  these  data  gathered  from  various 
sources,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  of  industrial  women 

1  The  earnings  of  each  worker  were  taken  for  a  52-week  period  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  she  was  employed. 
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are  compressed  within  a  narrow  range  of  from  four  to 
eight  dollars  a  week.  Occasionally  a  woman  earns  over 
ten  dollars.  More  frequently  she  earns  less  than  four.  She 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  worker  receives  five, 
six  or  seven  dollars  in  a  normal  working  w^eek. 

How  sharply  this  wage  scale  marks  women  as  the  low- 
paid  class  of  industrial  workers  is  shown  in  a  comparison 
with  that  of  men.  This  comparison,  it  should  be  clear,  is 
not  made  with  any  invidious  intent.  It  is  used  merely  as 
the  most  helpful  way  of  orienting  the  wages  of  women  as  a 
class  of  workers.  The  figures  following  show  the  general 
distribution  of  men  and  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
according  to  weekly  earnings.  (See  table,  page  26.)  Two 
points  stand  out  clearly,  first,  the  marked  concentration 
of  women  in  the  low-wage  classes  in  contrast  to  the 
concentration  of  men  in  the  upper-wage  classes.  Over 
three-fourths  (77.9)  of  the  women  received  less  than  eight 
dollars  a  week,  while  almost  three-fourths  of  the  men 
(74.5)  received  more  than  that  amount.  Eighteen  per  cent 
of  the  women  received  less  than  $4  a  week  and  but  four 
per  cent  of  the  men.  Second,  there  is  the  noticeably  wider 
range  of  earnings.  Beginning  at  "  less  than  $3,"  the  range 
of  men's  earnings  extends  to  "  $25  and  over  " ;  the  range 
of  women's  stops  at  the  "  $12  to  $15  "  wage  group.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  women  are  found  in  the  higher  wage 
groups. 
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United  States-Nummary  of  Men  and  Women  by  Classifled  Weekly 
Earnings  with  Percentage  at  each  Amount  :  1905  ^ 


Men 

10  years  and 

over. 

Women  16  years  and  over. 

1 

Weekly 

Earnings. 

Percent- 

Cumula- 

i 
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Cumula- 

Number. 

age  in  the 

tive  per- 

Number. 

age  in  the 

tive  per- 

group. 

centage. 

588,599 
43.858 
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centage. 
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..  2,619,053 

100.0 
2.2 

, , . , 

100.0 
7-5    ' 

.... 

Less  than  $3 . 

..       56,346 

lOO.O 

100.0 

$3  to    $4  .. 

•  •       57.597 
••       87,739 

2.2 

97.8 

64,170 

10.9 

92.5 

$4  to    $s   .. 

3.4 

95-6 

88,657 

I5.I 

81.6 

$5  to    $6  .. 

•  •!  103,429 

4.0 

92.2 

95.674 

16.3 

66.5 

$6  to    $7  .. 

..l    161,940 

6.2 

88.2 

97.3" 

16.5 

50.2 

;S7to    ^8  .. 

..i    196,981 

7-5 

82.0 

68,192 

II.6 

33-7 

^8  to    $9  .. 

••!  207,954 

7.9 

74.5 

47.170 

8.0 

22.1 

$g  to  ;?;io  . . 

..!  343.812 

13.1 

66.6 

34.050 

5.8 

14.1 

$10  to  $12  .. 

..|  409,483 

15.6 

53.5 

29,633 

5-0 

8.3 

j$I2  to  $15    .. 

..j  450,568 

17.2 

37-9 

14,294 

2.4 

3-3 

$15  tOj^20    .. 

••i  385,647 

14.7 

20.7 

4,7^9 

0.8 

0.9 

$20  to  $25    .. 

..    106,046 

4.0 

6.0 
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0.1 

0.1 

$25  and  over. 

..     51.5" 

2.0 

2.0 
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C) 

C) 
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he 
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Total 

$29,240,287 

$3,633,481 

Average     p 

er 

wage-earner  . 

•• 

$11.16 

$6.17 

Yet  another  set  of  figures  affords  a  comparison  by  means 
of  median  groups  and  average  weekly  earnings  in  twenty- 
five  selected  industries : 


1  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905 :  Bulletin  no.  93,  p.  11. 
^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Median  Groups  and  Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Men  and  Women 
IN  Twenty-five  iSelected  Industries  :   1905  ^ 


Industry. 


All  industries 

Twenty-five  selected  industries. .. 

Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical   machinery,  apparatus,  and 

supplies  

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products . . 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished. 
Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing-mill  products,  includ- 
ing sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  pro- 
ducts  

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 
and  periodicals 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

"Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Median  groups  and  average  weekly 
earnings. 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


Median 
group  of 
earnings. 


j^io  to  ;{5i2 


TO  to    12 


10  to  12 
10  to  12 
10  to  12 
10  to  12 
12  to  15 

7  to    8 

10  to  12 
10  to  12 

9  to  10 

10  to  12 

8  to    9 

10  to  12 
ID  to  12 

9  to  10 
9  to  10 


10  to  12 

9  to  10 

! 

9  to  io| 

12  to  151 
12  to  151 

9  to  ID 

10  to  12 
10  to  12 

9  to  ID 
9  to  10 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


$11.16 


7.71 

10.85 
11.88 
10.16 
14.10 

8.90 
11.71 

12.56 
9.90 
9.25 


11.15 
10.64 

10.87 
12.94 

13.13 
10.20 

II. 14 
9.29 
9.83 


Women  i6  years 
and  over. 


Median 
group  of 
earnings. 


$6  to  $7 


6  to  7 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


5  to  6 
7  to  8 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 
6  to  7 

6  to  7 

6  to  7 
5  to  6 

5  to  6\ 

4  to  51 

6  to  7! 
5to6j 

I 
5to6| 

5  to  6\ 
5  to  6: 


5  to  6 

6  to  7 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 

5  to  6 

5  to  6 
5  to  6 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 
6  to  7 


$6.17 


6^30 

7.60 
5.85 
6.07 
6.85 

6.03 

6.37 
5.83 
5.53 
5.08 

6.01 
5.00 

5.95 
5.68 

5.22 


5.18 
5.85 

5-69 
6.54 

5.95 

5-69 
6.1 1 

5-97 
6.91 
6.78 


1  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905 ;  op.  cit,  p.  17. 
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The  above  figures  show  that  in  the  industries  as  a  whole, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  earned  ten  dollars  or  more  a  week 
while  fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  earned  but  six  dollars  or 
more.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  men  amounted  to 
$11.16  a  week,  for  women  $6.17 — a  difference  of  fifty-five 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  men.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try, where  women's  average  earnings  were  the  highest,  they 
were  $4.28  less  than  the  average  for  men.  In  the  cotton 
textiles,  where  the  wages  of  men  and  women  most  closely 
approximate  equality,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  men, 
$7.71,  exceeded  those  of  women  by  $1.68. 

Data  furnished  by  the  Federal  Report  on  the  Condition 
of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  make  possible  a  more 
refined  comparison,  in  that  male  employes  were  included 
only  when  working  in  the  same  occupations  as  women  and 
girls.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  men  refer  to 
a  relatively  small  number.  The  general  distribution  of  men 
and  women  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills  at  selected 
points  in  the  wage  scale  was  as  follows :  ^ 


Males. 

Age  Classes. 

•  Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age  group 
earning — 

" 

Number. 

Per  cent 
in  age 
group. 

10.5 
89.5 

Under 

Under 

16. 

77.0 
32.0 

Under 
$8. 

Under 
$10. 

Under  i6  years 

16  years  and  over... 

765 
6,492 

7»257 

3I-I 
134 

95-6 
54.3 

99.2 
71.8 

Total 

1 00.0 

15.3 

36.8 

44.9 

74.7 

1  Report   on   the   Condition   of    Woman   and    Child    Wage   Earners, 
61  St  Cong.,  2d  Ses.,  Senate  Document,  no,  645,  vol.  xviii,  p.  20. 
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Females. 

Age  Classes. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age  group 
earning — 

Number. 

Per  cent 
in  age 
group. 

Under 

$4. 

Under 

^6. 

Under 
^8. 

Under 

$10. 

Under  16  years.  ... 
16  years  and  over... 

841 
I3»744 

5.8 
94.2 

38.5 
13.2 

14.7 

77.  T 
38.0 

95.8 
67.4 

99.2 
86.4 

Total 

14,585 

1 00.0 

40.2 

69.0 

87.1 

The  figures  show  that  starting  with  the  same  proportion 
of  the  sexes  earning  under  four  dollars  a  week,  the  men 
gradually  gain  on  the  women  until  in  the  group  earning 
over  ten  dollars  a  week  there  are  nearly  fifteen  per  cent 
more  men  than  women.  The  same  fact  is  shown  in  a  little 
more  detail  in  the  following  table,  shown  on  page  30.  Here 
it  is  apparent  that  up  to  21  years  of  age,  although  women 
earn  less  than  men,  the  difference  is  not  as  marked  as  it  is 
after  that  age. 

Reduced  to  an  hourly  basis,  the  earnings  of  women  in 
six  selected  occupations  in  the  New  England  mills  show  a 
lower  level  in  all  but  one,  that  of  ringspinning.  As  ring- 
spinners,  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  earn  on  the 
average  one  cent  more  an  hour  than  men;  and  in  Rhode 
Island  mills,  where  a  very  fine  grade  of  work  is  done,  they 
earn  over  two  and  one-half  cents  more  an  hour  than  men. 
Since  the  rates  offered  are  the  same  for  men  and  women, 
the  superiority  of  women  for  this  kind  of  work  is  indicated 
by  the  difference  in  earnings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
greater  nimbleness  of  their  fingers  makes  them  better  adapted 
than  men  for  this  kind  of  work.    It  should  be  remembered, 
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Per  Cent  of  Employees  Earning  Classified  Amounts  in  a  Repre- 
sentative Week  in  Cotton  Mills  Investigated  in  New 
England,  by  Sex  and  Age^ 


Classified  weekly 

16  and  17  years. 

18  to  20  years. 

21  years  and  over. 

earnings. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
3.2 

"I 

5.8 

11 

9.5 

9-5 

10.7 

1 0.0 

94 
17.2 

F. 

Under  $2 

4.9 
7-3 

II.O 

15.0 

21.8 

16.8 

12.8 

3.5 

44 

1.5 

•5 

•5 

4.8 

5-3 
13.5 
17.4 
20.6 
17.0 

94 
5.8 

31 
1.9 

•7 
4 

44 
44 
10.4 
8.7 
17.2 
17.4 
11.9 

ti 
4.8 

3.5 
3-8 

1 00.0 

2.8 

3.8 

9.0 

10.8 

16.1 

19.0 

9.3 
7.1 
4.1 

1.5 
1.4 

2.4 

2.5 

5.7 

9.1 

12.7 

14.0 

14.4 

10.9 

10.7 

8.0 

4.6 

5-0 

Sj.  to  A/L.OO 

Ike  tr>  jRc  00  .-..-•  .... 

$6  to  $6.99 

«7  to  Jt7  OQ 

|8  to  $8.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

Totel 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

however,  that  comparatively  few  men  are  found  in  this 
occupation.  In  so  far  as  they  engage  at  all  in  the  spinning 
process,  they  concentrate  in  mule-spinning — a  different  type 
of  work,  one  which  they  completely  monopolize  (chiefly  be- 
cause the  mule  is  a  very  complicated  machine  and  requires 
considerable  mechanical  skill  to  keep  it  rightly  adjusted), 
and  one  in  which  the  earnings  are  higher  than  in  ring- 
spinning. 

A  further  comparison  of  hourly  earnings  of  men  and 
women  in  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  shows  the  propor- 
tion that  women's  wages  form  of  men's  at  different  ages 
and  at  different  points  in  the  wage  scale : 

1  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  307. 
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From  the  preceding  table,  it  is  evident  that  (i)  women 
reach  their  maximum  earning  capacity  at  an  earlier  age 
than  men;  (2)  at  the  age  of  20  their  earnings  begin  clearly 
to  lag  behind  those  of  men;  (3)  when  their  wages  are 
at  a  maximum  they  are  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  less. 

The  same  general  points  that  have  been  made  above  are 
brought  out  in  the  inquiry  into  the  men's  ready-made  cloth- 
ing industry  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York.  In  this 
industry,  also,  the  range  of  wages  is  wider  for  men  than  for 
women;  the  earnings  of  women  are  far  lower.  In  every 
city  except  Chicago  more  than  half  of  the  women  were 
earning  $4  or  less,  whereas  half  of  the  men  earned  $7  or 
less.  In  Rochester,  one-third  of  the  women  earned  $8  or 
more  against  four-fifths  of  the  men.  In  New  York,  one- 
third  of  the  women  earned  more  than  $7  as  compared  with 
over  three-fourths  of  the  men.  In  Chicago,  where  the  earn- 
ings of  men  and  women  more  closely  approach,  nearly  one- 
half  (46.7)  of  the  women  as  compared  with  nearly  two- 
thirds  (64.5)  of  the  men  receive  $7  or  over.  Finally,  the 
proportion  that  women's  wages  form  of  men's  varies  con- 
siderably— from  fifty-seven  per  cent  in  New  York  to  sixty- 
nine  per  cent  in  Chicago. 

Further  evidence  on  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  as 
found  in  the  silk  industry  is  presented  in  the  following 
table : 
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In  New  Jersey — with  the  exception  of  the  seventeen-year- 
old  group,  when  girls  earn  a  Httle  more  than  boys — men 
uniformly  earn  more.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  and  after- 
wards men  earn  more  than  women  and  their  earnings  in- 
crease at  a  more  rapid  rate.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  the 
comparison  is  even  less  favorable  to  women. 

Since  very  few  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupations 
as  women,  the  wage  data  from  the  Report  refer  to  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  the  total  employed  in  the  several 
industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  and  women  rarely 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  each  other  in  comparable 
numbers.  Where  this  competition  occurs,  it  usually  results 
in  one  or  the  other  sex  pre-empting  the  occupation.  If 
women  displace  men,  they  usually  work  for  lower  wages 
than  the  men  received.  Or  if — as  occasionally  happens — 
they  receive  the  same  wage,  it  is  because  it  has  been  found 
that  the  men  whose  places  they  take  have  been  able  to  get 
better-paying  positions  elsewhere. 

The  conclusion  is  plain  that  their  wage  scale  marks 
women  as  a  distinct  class  of  workers.  As  adult  workers 
their  earnings  always  fall  short  of  men's  in  the  same  age 
groups  and  finally  their  range  of  earnings  is  conspicuously 
more  limited. 


CHAPTER  II 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

TThe  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  the 
most  critical  test  to  which  they  can  be  subjected.  When 
earnings  fall  below  the  sum  required  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able standard  of  life,  every  one  will  agree  that  the  situation 
calls  for  some  kind  of  remedial  action  We  have  adopted 
the  phrase  "  normal  standard  of  living "  to  express  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  requirements  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  well-being.  Anything  less  than  the  normal  stand- 
ard means  lack  of  provision  for  simple,  ordinary  human 
needs.  For  some  years  now  the  test  has  been  made  through 
the  study  of  family  budgets.  These  indicated  the  extent  to 
which  male  wage-earners  were  able  to  provide  for  their  de- 
pendent wives  and  children.  As  a  result  of  the  minimum- 
wage  movement,  the  same  method  of  the  budget  has  been 
applied  in  the  field  of  individual  expenditure  among  wage- 
earning  women,  y 

The  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  for  industrial 
women  has  been  estimated  by  minimum  wage  boards  and  by 
minimum  wage  commissions,  and  wage  decrees  have  been 
issued  on  this  basis  in  Massachusetts,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Minnesota.  Similar  estimates  have  been  made  by  in- 
vestigating commissions  in  other  states,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York  they  have  not  observed  the  same 
rigid  methods  of  inquiry  that  have  been  imposed  by  the 
consideration  of  a  practical  application  of  their  findings. 
The  Minimum  Wage  Board  for  the  brush  industry  in 
35]  35 
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Massachusetts  estimated  in  191 4  that  $8.71  per  week  was  the 
minimum  sum  necessary  for  decent  self-support  of  factory 
workers.  In  the  state  of  Washington  it  was  $8.90;  in 
Oregon,  $8.64  for  factory  workers  in  Portland,  and  $8.25 
elsewhere;  in  Minnesota,  $8.75  in  first-class  cities,  $8.25  in 
second,  third  and  fourth-class  cities,  and  $8  elsewhere.  The 
following  figures  show  the  itemized  cost-of-living  budgets 
for  five  trades  investigated  in  Massachusetts  up  to  the  spring 
of  1917. 


Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Itemized  Cost  of 
Living  Budgets,  As  Voted  on  by  Massachusetts  Wage  Boards  ^ 


Board  and  lodging 

Qothing  

Laundry  

^'Car  fares 

Doctor  and  dentist 

Church 

Newspapers  and  magazines. . 

Vacation 

Recreation  

Savings , 

Incidentals , 

Organization  dues , 

Insurance 

Self-improvement  

Total 


Women's 

Brush 

Candy 

Laundry 

Clothing 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

(January, 

(Summer, 

(Winter, 

(Spring, 

1914). 

1914). 

1915)- 
$5  25 

1916). 

$525 

$5  25 

$5  75 

I  44 

I  SO 

I   50 

I  50 

50 

45 

50 

25 

70 

60 

60 

10 

20 

25 

25 

25 

10 

II 

11 

10 

16 

II 

16 

18 

19 

20 

20 

25 

17 

20 

20 

25 
25  . 
10 

— 



$8  67 

$8  77 

— 

$8  71 

$8  98 

Men's 
Clothing 

Board 
(Spring, 

1917). 


$5  50 
I  90 

35 
40 

25 
10 

15 
25 
25 
50 
20 

15 


$10  00 


In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  esti- 
mates and  of  their  soundness  we  must  examine  the  method 
by  which  they  have  been  reached.     The  first  point  in  the 

1  $8.75  was  voted  unanimously  by  the  Cahdy  Makers'  Wage  Board 
from  the  above  budget  as  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  allowing  8  cents 
extra  for  miscellaneous  requirements. 
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inquiry  concerns  the  items  to  be  included  in  the  budget. 
The  absolute  essentials  of  decent  self-support  as  laid  down 
by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  for  the 
Brush  Makers'  Wage  Boardpi^re  respectable  lodging,  three 
meals  a  day,  suitable  clothing,  some  provision  for  recrea- 
tion, self-improvement  and  care  of  health.  In  making  up 
the  actual  budget,  the  Board  added  laundry  to  these  items 
and  indicated  that  a  true  living  wage  should  provide  also 
for  savings  and  insurance.^The  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
missions of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  of  Minnesota  include  the  same  general 
items  in  the  essentials  of  decent  livelihood.  But  their  de- 
crees were  based  on  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  which 
included  important  additional  provision  for  association  dues 
and  insurance.  For  example,  the  living  wage  fixed  by  the 
Washington  Commission  provided  specifically  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  laundry,  medicine  and  dentistry,  street-car 
fare,  newspapers  and  magazines,  stationery  and  postage, 
association  dues,  insurance,  vacation  expenses,  amusements, 
church  and  other  contributions,  and  incidentals. 

(Not  without  a  challenge  of  some  of  the  items  has  the 
adoption  been  effected  of  this  and  similar  budgets.  There 
are  those  who  think  the  use  of  the  public  library  should 
eliminate  provision  for  reading  matter.  One  employer  in 
Washington  would  include  no  amount  for  church  dues  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  "  in  taking  church  money  from  a 
working  girl."  Contributions  to  club,  lodge,  trade  union, 
or  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  likely  to  be 
approved  or  frowned  upon  according  to  the  personal  equar 
tion.  Allowance  for  savings  or  insurance  invariably  raises 
a  discussion.  There  is  also  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  recreation  apart  from  that  fur- 
nished by  the  social  activities  of  church  or  lodge  or  free 
public  recreation  center.     All  these  items  have  been,  for 
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reasons  more  or  less  temperamental,  disputed  now  here, 
now  there.  On  the  evidence  of  the  wide  inquiry  in  the 
states  where  legislation  has  been  enacted  or  proposed,  how- 
ever, the  concept  of  a  decent  livelihood,  as  expressed  for 
example  in  the  Washington  budget,  is  a  concept  that  can  be 
defended  in  every  itemA  Workingwomen  and  their  em- 
ployers and  representatives  of  the  public  have  approved  it 
as  reasonable  and  desirable,  even  when  it  has  not  been 
deemed  expedient  to  include  all  its  items  in  fixing  a  mini- 
mum wage.  This  has  been  indicated  above  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Brush  Workers'  Board  that  the  wage  they  fixed  was 
not  a  true  living  wage,  since  it  made  no  allowance  for  sav- 
ings or  insurance.  A  wage  which  is  insufficient  to  allow  any 
provision  for  the  future,  or  for  any  of  the  emergencies  of 
sickness  or  unemployment  that  can  be  counted  upon  with  a 
large  degree  of  certainty  by  the  average  working  girl,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  living  wage.  (^Decent  livelihood  must  in- 
clude something  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  elemen- 
tary wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  must  also  pro- 
vide for  those  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  needs  com- 
mon to  normal  human  beings.  Finally,  it  must  offer  some 
safeguard  against  "  rainy  days  ",  some  surplus  that  will 
protect  against  borrowing  or  slipping  into  a  condition  of 
dependency.  3 

The  problem  of  interpreting  the  items  of  decent  living 
and  putting  them  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  is  one  on 
which  wage  boards  and  commissions  have  spent  much  of 
their  time.  What  is  respectable  lodging?  What  is  suitable 
clothing?  What  an  efficient  dietary?  Each  item  becomes 
a  subject  of  controversy.  Moreover,  wage-earning  women 
represent  a  variety  of  needs  and  obligations.  A  minority  of 
them  are  dependent  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts  for  sup- 
port, vin  some  localities,  however,  this  is  a  considerable 
number.     A  few  support  not  only  themselves  but  others. 


di^ 
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The  majority  live  at  home — a  situation  generally  supposed 
to  have  a  certain  economic  advantage.  Should  allowances 
be  made  for  differences  in  these  respects?  They  vary  in 
age.  Some  spend  their  money  wisely,  others  foolishly  and 
waste  fully.  What  is  a  necessity  to  one  seems  extravagance 
to  another.  These  and  similar  considerations  form  a  maze 
of  circumstances  from  which  a  single  estimate  must  be  de- 
rived.    What  should  this  single  estimate  be? 

The  first  group  to  take  up  the  problem  was  the  Brush 
Makers'  Wage  Board  appointed  after  the  investigation  of 
the  brush  industry  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  in  1913.^  The  board  was  made  up  of  fifteen 
members,  six  representing  manufacturers,  six  representing 
workers  and  three  representing  the  public.  The  fact  that 
the  workers  in  only  a  single  industry  were  involved  simpli- 
fied their  task  to  that  extent.  At  the  outset  the  board 
assumed  the  case  to  be  that  of  the  individual  woman  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  her  own  efforts  and  living  away  from 
home  in  a  lodging  house.  For  such  a  woman,  what  sum 
would  be  necessary  to  insure  decent  living  for  a  period  of 
one  year?  In  answering  this  question  the  board  made  use 
of  three  main  sources  of  information:  recent  statistical 
material  upon  the  subject ;  first-hand  investigation  —  "  the 
kind  of  inquiry  which  any  individual  seeking  food,  shelter 
and  lodging  is  daily  making  " ;  and  actual  budgets  of  fac- 
tory workers  collected  by  the  workers'  representatives.  The 
Federal  investigation  into  the  wages  and  living  conditions 
of  women  in  stores  and  factories,  and  Miss  Bosworth's 
study  of  actual  expenditures  of  450  wage-earning  women 
of  all  ranks  were  sources  of  concrete  information  about  the 
ways  of  living  of  self-supporting  women  in  Boston. 

The  board  also  had  the  estimate  of  a  standard  living 

1  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  no.  3,  Ap- 
pendix No.  I. 
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wage  made  by  a  conference  of  some  thirty  social  workers 
of  Boston.  This  group  had  estimated  for  the  Commission 
on  Minimum  Wage  Boards  about  two  years  previously 
"  what  it  would  cost  a  woman  of  average  ability,  initiative, 
and  intelligence  when  living  at  home  and  also  when  living 
away  from  home,  to  secure  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life."  *  A  most  suggestive  part  of  their  report  was  the 
formulation  of  principles^  be  considered  in  determining 
the  standard  of  living.  {j^For  example,  in  the  question  of 
lodging  for  a  woman  not  living  at  home,  there  should  be  a 
window  in  the  room ;  the  room  should  be  larger  than  a  hall 
bedroom,  ^'  because  this  room  is  her  home,  where  she  re- 
ceives her  friends  of  both  sexes  and  passes  her  leisure  " ;  it 
should  be  heated  so  that  the  woman  does  not  have  to  rely 
upon  an  oil  or  gas  stove  for  the  sole  heat.  Finally,  the 
standard  should  not  require  her  to  share  the  room  with 
anyone  else.  If  she  is  living  at  home,  "  the  tenement  should 
have  as  many  rooms  as  there  are  members  of  the  family 
when  the  rooms  are  very  small,"  and  ''  the  economic  value 
of  the  mother's  services  as  housekeeper  should  he  recog- 
nized." With  varying  degrees  of  definiteness,^  the  confer- 
ence set  principles  for  food,  clothing,  laundry,  health,  and 
recreations  expenditures.  Food  should  be  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, quality  and  variety  to  preserve  health.  Its  cost  should 
not  be  based  on  more  than  one  meal,  breakfast,  being  cooked 
in  the  girl's  room.  The  cost  of  clothing  should  not  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  working  woman  could  make  her 
own  clothes  in  the  evening.  The  cost  of  laundry  should  be 
based  on  her  washing  only  the  clothing  that  does  not  need 
to  be  ironed.  Considerations  of  health  must  allow  some 
expenditure  for  dentist,  doctor  and  oculist.  And  there 
should  be  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  addition  to  weekly  rec- 
reation. 

'^Report  of  the  Commission  on  Minimum   Wage  Boards   (Boston, 
1912),  p.  222  et  seq. 
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These  data,  much  of  which  will  be  seen  to  be  merely 
negative,  and  other  data  bearing  in  a  more  general  way 
upon  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  were  used  to  aid  the 
board  in  their  decision.  Together  with  the  first-hand  in- 
quiries made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  the 
estimates  of  the  workers  of  their  own  cost  of  living,  there 
was  thus  available  a  fund  of  information  out  of  which  the 
board  could  construct  a  standard  of  living  and  its  cost, 
representative  not  of  the  opinion  or  personal  prejudice  of  a 
single  group  of  individuals  but  of  a  consensus  of  different 
points  of  view. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Washington  fol- 
lowed somewhat  the  same  method  in  carrying  the  minimum 
wage  law  into  effect.  They  describe  their  policy  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

Some  30,000  blank  forms  were  either  mailed  or  distributed 
personally  to  as  many  employers  and  employees,  requesting 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  localities  in 
which  they  lived,  as  contemplated  by  the  thirty  different  items 
entering  into  the  reasonable  annual  expenses  of  a  self-support- 
ing woman;  personal  investigations  were  made  by  members 
of  the  Commission  and  by  several  paid  investigators;  and 
lastly,  sixteen  informal  conferences  were  held  at  various 
points  in  the  State  with  employers  and  employees  in  the  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing  and  laundry  industries.  In  this  way 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  regarding  these  in- 
dustries was  collected  and  compiled. 

This  information  was  placed  before  six  different  confer- 
ences made  up  of  three  representatives  each  of  employers, 
employees  and  the  public.  Usually  after  the  discussion  in 
the  larger  group,  a  committee  of  three  took  up  the  estimates 
and  "  by  further  discussion,  comparison,  and  compromise 

1  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Washington.  First  Biennial  Re- 
port, p.  91. 
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reached  a  conclusion  on  each  item  if  possible,  or  at  least  on 
the  allowance  that  should  be  made  for  all  the  items,  and  it 
was  on  that  allowance  that  the  minimum  wage  was  based." 
Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  of  self-support  were  made  in 
this  way  for  six  different  occupational  groups — mercantile, 
factory,  laundry,  telephone  and  telegraph,  hotel  and  res- 
taurant, and  office  workers.  Only  in  the  conference  on  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  workers  was  their  marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  question  of  what  should  constitute 
self-support.  Here  the  public  view  differed  decidedly  from 
that  of  employees  and  employers.  Employees  joined  the  em- 
ployers in  the  contention  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  girls  who  lived  at  home,  since  part  of  their  living 
expenses  was  thus  borne  by  their  parents;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  members  representing  the  public  maintained  that 
parents  should  not  be  called  upon  to  subsidize  an  industry 
that  did  not  pay  a  living  wage.  The  latter  carried  their 
point,  but  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  issue  was  necessary. 
But  this  agreement  of  the  former  groups  was  unusual. 

With  only  one  other  exception  (office  employees),  mem- 
bers representing  the  disinterested  public  were  always  called 
upon  "  to  exercise  the  mission  of  compromise  in  order  to 
bring  the  employer  and  employee  closer  together  in  their 
estimates."  The  final  decision  was  thus  not  the  contention 
of  a  single  group  but  was  modified  by  "  comparison,  discus- 
sion and  compromise." 

The  same  general  plan  of  getting  information  from  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  supple- 
menting it  by  personal  investigation,  was  pursued  by  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon  and  the  Minne- 
sota Minimum  Wage  Commission.  In  Oregon  the  com- 
mission organized  conferences  of  employers,  employees 
and  the  public  to  consider,  among  other  questions,  the  sum 
required  to  maintain  a  self-supporting  woman  in  frugal  but 
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decent  conditions  of  living  in  Portland  and  in  industrial 
towns  outside  of  Portland.  The  recommendations  of  these 
conferences  were  presented  at  public  hearings  before  they 
were  adopted  by  the  commission  and  embodied  in  the  order 
to  manufacturers.  In  Minnesota  the  commission  collected 
information  by  personal  interviews  with  working  women 
and  by  questionnaires  circulated  through  employers  and 
labor  unions.  Eight  thousand  of  these  latter  were  filled  out 
and  returned  to  the  commission  from  four  different  cities. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission  made  a  personal  investi- 
gation into  the  cost  of  living  in  some  nine  of  the  smaller 
industrial  cities,  and  advisory  boards  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission  in  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  St. 
Paul.  These  advisory  boards  submitted  recommendations 
on  the  cost  of  living  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  comforts  and  conditions  of  reason- 
able life. 

These  four  states,  Massachusetts,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Minnesota,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  has  been  determined  by  authorities  empow- 
ered to  make  it  a  basis  of  wages.  It  has  been  possible  to 
get  substantial  agreement  on  what  constitutes  the  absolute 
essentials  of  decent  living  and  the  cost  of  procuring  them. 
In  every  item  the  estimates  seem  to  have  been  pared  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  In  every  instance  the  budget 
has  been  submitted  to  wide,  varied  and  exacting  scrutiny. 

Assuming,  then,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates,  a  com- 
parison of  earnings  with  the  cost  of  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
women  wage-earners  make  less  than  enough  for  independ- 
ent support.  I  In  Massachusetts  in  the  brush  industry,  nearly  V^ 
nine-tenths  (88.7)  of  the  workers  received  less  than  eight 
dollars  a  week..    In  corsets,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and 
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paper  boxes,  about  three- fourths  earned  under  that  amount. 
In  the  candy  trade,  nearly  eighty-five  per  cent,  and  in  the 
making  of  women's  ready-made  clothing,  seventy  per  cent 
were  in  that  same  wage  group.  The  same  story  is  repeated 
with  slight  variation  wherever  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
have  been  compared,  (in  Washington  over  three-fifths 
(61.7)  received  less  than  the  $8.90  declared  there  to  be 
the  living  wage.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  nearly  one-half 
(48.1)  of  some  four  hundred  representative  factory  work- 
ers received  under  eight  dollars  a  week.  In  the  first  and 
second-class  cities  of  Minnesota  over  one-half  (53.8)  of 
the  factory  women  earned  under  that  amountJ  According 
to  the  wages  prevailing  between  May  and  September,  19 14, 
in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  over  forty  per  cent 
received  under  eight  dollars. 

It  is  thus  sufficiently  obvious  that  unless  they  can  get  some 
supplement  to  their  wages  the  girls  who  are  earning  less 
than  a  living  wage  have  to  practise  an  undesirable  and  un- 
wholesome economy.  They  have  to  stint  on  food,  on  cloth- 
ing, on  amusement,  on  living  quarters.  Furthermore,  they 
can  make  no  provision  whatever  for  savings.  Not  even  the 
most  intelligent  planning  can  make  the  inadequate  wage 
provide  for  normal  immediate  needs.  Instead,  the  girl  who 
lives  in  lodgings  must  live  on  a  plane  where  physical  vitality 
and  efficiency  are  persistently  undermined. 

Nor  is  the  girl  who  lives  at  home  any  better  off.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  girls,  and  especially  girls  in 
the  lowest  wage  groups,  live  at  home,  and  it  has  been  gen- 
erally assumed  that  "  there  was  a  male  breadwinner  suc- 
cessfully performing  his  allotted  task,  and  any  earnings  of 
wife  and  daughter  were  pin-money  added  to  his  steady  in- 
come." But  the  data  that  have  been  accumulated  in  wage 
inquiries  during  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  the  pin-money  theory  of  women's  earnings. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  make  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  wage-earning  girls,  at  least  three-fourths,  con- 
tribute all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  purse.  Over 
twenty  per  cent  more  give  part  of  their  earnings.  Not  in- 
frequently there  is  no  adult  male  wage-earner  in  the 
family.  The  Factory  Investigating  Commission  reported 
that  among  the  factory  girls  interviewed  in  New  York  City 
approximately  one-fifth  were  "  in  households  which  alto- 
gether lacked  the  natural  support  of  a  male  over  18  years 
of  age."  ^  A  negligible  number  of  wage-earning  girls — not 
more  than  three  per  cent — retain  all  of  their  earnings  for 
themselves.  The  earnings  of  a  girl  who  lives  at  home  can 
almost  never,  then,  be  reckoned  as  "  pin  money  ". 

Another  question,  however,  arises.  Is  there  not,  at  least, 
an  economic  advantage  in  living  at  home?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  girl  who  is  ''  adrift ",  that  is, 
living  away  from  home.  The  Massachusetts  Brush  Work- 
ers' Board  seriously  considered  this  question.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  by  a  comparison  of  the  actual  cost  of  living 
at  home  and  adrift,  because  they  frankly  admitted  that  the 
almost  universal  lack  of  family  accounting  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  tell  just  what  is  the  individual's  cost  of  living 
in  this  way.  They  held,  nevertheless,  that  if  allowance 
were  made  for  a  woman's  share  of  the  rent,  furniture,  light, 
heat,  the  mother's  labor  at  a  fair  wage,  and  other  items  of 
common  expense,  the  difference  between  her  expenses  and 
those  of  the  woman  living  independently  would  be  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Many  personal  items  would,  of 
course,  be  as  large  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Moreover,  a 
woman's  obligation  to  aid  her  family  will  more  likely  be 
demanded  if  she  is  living  with  them.     A  fall  of  family  in- 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.    Fourth  Report,  vol.   iv, 
p.  1490. 
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come,  too,  would  involve  all  members  of  the  family.  Risk 
is  greater,  and  therefore  the  margin  of  safety  should  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  family.  The  general  conclusion 
of  the  Brush  Workers'  Board  was  to  discount  the  advan- 
tage of  living  at  home. 

In  Washington,  where  separate  conferences  were  held  in 
different  occupations,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  confer- 
ence showed,  as  has  been  said,  a  marked  difference  among 
its  members  on  this  subject.  Employers,  passively  endorsed 
by  employees,  contended  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  girls  lived  at  home  and 
that  part  of  their  living  expenses  were  borne  by  their  par- 
ents. The  members  representing  the  public  strongly  dis- 
sented from  this  point  of  view  and  stood  out  against  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  industry  to  this  subsidy.  Their  point 
of  view  finally  prevailed. 

In  the  New  York  State  study  of  the  cost  of  living,  too, 
most  careful  thought  was  given  to  this  question :  Is  the  lot 
of  the  woman  living  at  home  better  or  worse  than  the  one 
who  lives  independently?  An  examination  of  working 
girls'  budgets  shows  that  girls  that  live  at  home  give,  as  a 
rule,  more  to  their  families  than  the  others  pay  for  board 
and  lodging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girl  who  lives  at 
home  invariably  has  a  refund  for  clothes  and  amusement. 
"  Where  the  balance  of  advantage  lies,"  said  Mr.  Streight- 
off,  who  made  the  study,  "  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Numbers 
of  girls  living  at  home  are  subsidized.  Other  numbers, 
probably  as  large,  are  virtual  slaves  to  the  family  need."  * 
In  estimating  the  comparative  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
for  the  girl  living  at  home  and  the  girl  living  independently, 
Mr.  Streightoff  concluded  that  "  the  only  savings  that  may 
arise  from  living  at  home  are,  first,  that  the  mother  gives 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Fourth  Report,  vol.  iv, 
P-  1543- 
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her  labor,  and,  second,  that  no  profit  is  necessary.  In  New 
York  City,"  he  said,  "  there  seems  to  be  very  Httle  differ- 
ence in  the  accommodations  enjoyed  by  girls  boarding  with 
strangers  and  by  those  living  with  their  own  people."  The 
mother's  labor,  he  maintained,  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  economic  value.  If  this  were  done,  and  the 
omission  of  profit  conceded,  he  asserted  that  "  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  real  cost  of  board  and  lodging  of  those 
living  at  home  and  of  those  living  independently  can  be  put 
at  approximately  fifty  cents  "  in  favor  of  the  former.^  If 
the  girl  is  earning  less  than  enough  to  maintain  a  normal 
standard  of  living,  the  only  economic  advantage  of  living  in 
a  family  group  would  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  other 
members  of  the  family  have  surplus  incomes,  i.  e.,  incomes 
that  exceed  individual  requirements  and  that  can  make  up 
for  her  deficit.  But  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  of  wage- 
earners'  families  and  statistics  of  men's  wages  make  it  im- 
possible to  assume  that  the  families  are  numerous  in  which 
the  girl  can  count  on  the  surplus  income  of  some  one  else  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  her  own.  Families  in  which  a 
normal  standard  of  living  obtains  and  where  the  daughters 
are  at  work  in  manufacturing  establishments  are  probably 
very  exceptional.  If,  then,  the  family  plane  of  living  is 
below  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  normal  standard,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  fact  that  a  wage-earning  girl  lives  at 
home  does  not  assure  her  the  necessities  of  a  decent  and 
reasonable  existence.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  prime  con- 
sideration. Living  at  home  under  these  circumstances 
simply  means  sharing  the  common  adversity.  It  involves 
the  undermining  of  physical  efficiency  by  curtailing  expen- 
diture for  clothing,  amusement  and  recreation.  In  large 
families  and  in  families  where  lodgers  are  taken,  it  means 
a  degree  of  overcrowding  that  denies  a  reasonable  standard 

^  State  Factofy  Investigating  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  1568. 
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of  comfort.  In  brief,  if  the  home  is  as  poor  as  the  girl,  the 
assumption  is  untenable  that  through  its  agency  she  can 
stretch  her  meager  earnings  to  provide  the  minimum  neces- 
sities of  life.  Thus,  from  the  evidence  at  present  available, 
it  would  appear  that  whatever  other  values  there  may  be  in 
living  at  home,  judgment  must  be  at  least  suspended  on  the 
economic  value. 

Those  girls  who  do  not  live  at  home  usually  find  their 
way  into  private  families,  sometimes  with  their  friends,  or 
into  low-priced  boarding  or  lodging  houses.  Very  few  fac- 
tory workers  live  in  the  subsidized  homes  for  working 
girls.  "  It  seems  impossible,"  says  one  investigator,  "  for 
these  homes  to  draw  at  the  same  time  girls  from  different 
industrial  planes,  both  because  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
paying  the  same  amounts  for  board  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  social  status,  the  clerical  and  office  workers  in- 
variably feeling  above  the  store  girls,  and  the  store  girls  in 
turn  above  the  factory  girls."  ^  It  is  more  often  the  case 
that  the  factory  worker  adrift  lives  with  some  poor  family 
at  very  low  cost.  Not  infrequently  she  becomes  one  of  the 
family  and  makes  up  in  work  for  the  small  amount  of  board 
she  can  pay.  Generally  the  standard  of  living  is  low.  There 
is  enough  crowding  to  destroy  all  privacy.  Often  her  bed- 
room is  shared  with  other  lodgers  or  members  of  the  family. 
The  plane  of  living  falls  far  short  of  that  required  by  a 
normal  standard. 

These  effects  of  an  environment  where  physical  vitality 
is  persistently  undermined  are  not  limited  to  the  individual 
herself.  Since  most  women  wage-earners  are  potential 
mothers,  the  future  health  of  the  race  itself  is  at  stake. 
The  physical  condition  of  children  is  markedly  influenced 
by  that  of  the  mother.     Hence,  the  question  of  women's 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  vol. 
V,  p.  70. 
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wages  inadequate  to  support  a  normal  standard  of  living 
becomes  a  social  question  of  even  greater  importance. 
There  is  also  the  special  danger  that  low  wages  will  be  a 
menace  to  morality.  No  other  phase  of  the  wages  question 
has  provoked  so  much  controversy  as  this  and  probably  no 
other  argument  has  carried  such  weight  in  the  demand  for 
increased  wages.  From  the  mass  of  material  collected  by 
vice  commissions  and  industrial  investigators,  the  economic 
connection  between  inadequate  earnings  and  occasional  or 
regular  prostitution  is  clearly  established.  It  is,  however, 
but  one  factor  in  a  maze  of  complex  circumstances,  and 
its  importance  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  exactly. 
Some  will  underrate  its  influence;  others  will  emphasize 
and  stress  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  as  a  direct 
and  immediate  cause  of  going  wrong,  low  wages  are  an 
almost  negligible  factor,  but  that  indirectly  their  influence  is 
marked  and  disastrous.^  The  conclusion  to  which  Miss 
Conyngton  came  from  her  investigation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween occupation  and  criminality  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
evidence  available. 

It  was  generally  agreed,  [says  Miss  Conyngton],  that  while 
it  is  the  rarest  of  things  for  a  girl  to  enter  upon  an  immoral 
life  directly  [italics  mine]  through  want,  yet  when  she  has  once 
gone  wrong  through  thoughtlessness  or  affection  or  from  any 
other  cause,  then  low  wages,  or  irregular  or  insufficient  wages 
are  strongly  effective  in  deciding  her  to  adopt  a  life  of 
promiscuous  immorality,  or  in  impelling  her  to  drift  into 
such  a  life  without  any  definite  decision.  When  the  question 
was  shifted  to  the  indirect  [italics  mine]  effect  of  low  wages 
and  poverty,  the  answer  was  different.  The  girls  were  liv- 
ing at  home  in  so  many  cases  that  the  discussion  necessarily 
dealt  rather  with  the  family  income  than  with  the  girl's  im- 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  vol. 
XV,  p.  93. 
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mediate  wages.  Poverty  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  low 
family  income  or  of  insufficient  wages  of  a  girl  living  by  her- 
self touches  the  question  of  immorality  in  many  ways.  It  de- 
cides the  girl's  companionships,  her  amusements,  her  ability 
to  gratify  without  danger  her  natural  and  reasonable  tastes, 
her  very  capacity  for  resistance  to  temptation.  Its  physical 
effects  open  the  way  to  moral  dangers.^ 

To  many  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  and  mere  quibbling 
to  discuss  the  exact  character  of  the  relation  between  wages 
and  sexual  immorality.  Probably  not  a  few  of  us  have  been 
astonished  in  public  conferences  to  see  the  fervor  and  agi- 
tation with  which  the  assertion  of  the  direct  influence  is 
repudiated  and  the  comparative  equanimity  with  which  a 
statement  of  the  indirect  influence  can  be  received.  Ex- 
pressed in  its  least  offensive  form,  it  still  remains  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  an  outcome  of  wages  too  low  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  decent  livelihood. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  wages  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  industrial  women  fall  short  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of  life.  If  a  normal 
standard  is  maintained  under  the  circumstances,  it  must  be 
by  aid  received  from  other  sources.  To  this  extent  indus- 
trial women  at  present  fail  of  self-support.  Lacking  such 
aid,  the  deficit  is  shown  in  a  lowering  of  vitality  and  effi- 
ciency, a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  women  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  potential  mothers;  and  if  such  aid  be  pres- 
ent, it  is  often  at  the  cost  of  undermining  social  and  moral 
standards. 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  vol. 
XV,  p.  93. 


•    CHAPTER  III 
Factors  Affecting  Women's  Wages 

The  marked  disparity  between  the  wages  of  women  and 
those  of  men  can  be  largely  traced  to  influences  peculiar  to 
women's  experience  in  the  industrial  world.  /  In  the  first 
place,  the  majority  of  women  workers  are  young  and  are 
engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations  only  in  those  years 
between  leaving  school  and  getting  married.  Thus,  their 
age  grouping  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  men.  Nearly 
one-third  (30.8)  of  the  women  workers  reported  in  the  [/ 
census  of  1910  were  under  21  years  of  age,  against  only 
one-sixth  (16.5)  of  the  men  workers.  With  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  twenty-seven  industries  studied  for  the  Federal 
Report  on  the  Condithn  of  Women  and  Child  Wage- 
earners,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  women 
employed  were  under  25.  In  every  industry  there  was  a 
marked  concentration  in  the  age  group  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen. /  The  predominant  age  period — that  is,  the  year  when 
the  greatest  number  of  workers  is  employed — varies  little  in 
different  industries  or  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  New  England  cotton  mills  there  was  about  the  same 
number  of  employees  at  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  In  Virginia 
16  was  the  dominant  age,  and  in  each  of  the  other  Southern 
cotton  states  18  was  the  age  of  the  largest  number  at  work. 
In  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South,  a  rapid  decline  in  numbers 
follows  the  age  of  18.  In  the  North  a  similarly  rapid  de- 
cline begins  at  the  age  of  21 ;  at  22  the  number  is  a  quarter 
less;  at  24  the  number  has  decreased  to  less  than  one-half 
that  at  21. 
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In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  women  found  at  work  at  any  single  age  was  17  and 
18,  and  the  numbers  at  those  ages  were  exactly  the  same. 
After  18  the  numbers  decline.  Between  20  and  21  the 
sharpest  drop  comes.  At  21  the  number  is  only  two-thirds 
that  at  20.  At  the  age  of  22  is  found  less  than  one-half  the 
number  at  18,  and  at  24  only  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
So  brief  is  the  stay  of  women  in  the  clothing  industry. 
From  three  to  nine  years  make  up  their  wage-earning 
period. 

In  summarizing  the  twenty-three  industries  less  inten- 
sively studied,  the  Federal  Report  puts  the  matter  of  age  as 
follows :  ^ 

The  real  rush  into  industrial  employment  seems  to  begin  at 
sixteen  at  which  age  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  group  were 
found.  For  two  years  the  number  coming  in  exceeds  those 
going  out,  the  number  in  any  one-year  age  group  reaching  its 
maximum  at  18.  At  19  the  number  begins  to  fall  off  and 
thenceforth  the  decrease  is  rapid.  ...  So  far  as  this  group  of 
workers  can  be  taken  as  typical  it  appears  that  about  one  in 
ten  begins  her  industrial  life  before  she  is  16,  about  one  in 
four  continues  it  after  she  is  25  and  approximately  one  in  seven 
keeps  on  after  30,  for  the  great  majority  the  period  of  industrial 
life  lies  between  15  and  25  years  of  age.^ 

\The  constant  exodus  of  women  after  the  age  of  21  and 

^^  the  recruiting  from  the  younger  girls,  gives  to  this  group  of 

workers  a  high  degree  of  instability  and  a  large  proportion 

of  youth  and  inexperiencej    Such  a  group  is  naturally  re- 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  61  st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Document  no.  645,  vol.  xviii,  p.  20. 

2  Of  course  this  cannot  be  accepted  conclusively  as  evidence  that 
those  at  the  age  of  30  or  over  have  been  in  industry  continuously.  For 
many  who  drop  out  at  19  or  20  may  return  between  25  and  30  or  even 
later. 
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stricted  to  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  of  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  review  of  the  occupations  in  which 
women  are  employed  is,  for  the  majority,  a  review  of  one 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  occupation  after  another.  Their 
labor  in  factories  and  workshops  is  of  the  lower  grades 
involving  neither  special  knowledge  nor  training.  ]: 

In  the  cotton  textile  industry,  for  example,  women  are 
employed  in  nine  of  the  fourteen  principal  processes.  But 
their  real  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  they 
do  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  New  England  75.3  per  cent 
and  in  the  South  86.9  per  cent  are  in  six  occupations. 
Nearly  two-thirds  in  New  England  are  ringspinners,  speeder 
tenders,  and  weavers.  In  the  South  nearly  three-fourths  are 
ringspinners,  spoolers,  and  weavers.^ 

The  chief  work  of  the  ringspinner  is  tending  the  spindles 
in  the  ringspinning  process.  It  consists  of  watching  for 
broken  threads,  which  are  joined  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  the  fingers.  No  special  mechanical  knowledge  is  needed. 
Spinners  do  not  even  oil  the  machines.  That  and  the  repair 
work  are  in  the  hands  of  men.  No  great  physical  strength 
is  needed — only  a  constant  watchfulness  to  detect  the  broken 
threads,  and  the  dexterity  quickly  acquired  by  nimble  fin- 
gers to  mend  them.  It  is  in  point  to  contrast  it  with  an- 
other type  of  spinning — mule-spinning — in  which  only  men 
engage.  The  machine  used  in  this  process  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one,  requiring  much  mechanical  skill  to  keep  prop- 
erly adjusted.  To  mend  the  broken  threads  involves  bend- 
ing far  over  a  moving  carriage,  which  makes  the  work  un- 
suitable for  women.  The  danger  of  their  skirts  being 
caught  in  the  moving  machinery  further  disqualifies  them 
for  this  well-paid  occupation. 

1  There  is  a  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  women  within  these  occupations  due  to  character  of 
goods  manufactured  and  difference  in  character  of  labor  supply. 
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Speeder  tenders  have  to  lift  bobbins  of  roving,  sometimes 
large  and  heavy,  to  a  height  5^  to  6  feet  above  the  floor, 
mend  broken  threads  and  remove  the  filled  bobbins.  This 
work,  like  that  of  spooling,  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  strain  if  a  woman  has  only  ordinary  strength — but 
neither  process  makes  any  demand  upon  knowledge  or 
judgment. 

Finally  there  is  weaving,  the  most  important  occupation 
numerically  and  the  best  paid  of  those  in  which  women  are 
employed.  It  embraces  about  one-third  of  the  women  in 
the  industry  and  is  often  ranked  as  a  skilled  trade.  The 
weaver  must  detect  broken  threads  and  mend  them,  keep  the 
shuttles  filled  and  place  them  in  the  looms.  The  number  of 
looms  that  can  be  tended  properly  depends  upon  the  skill  of 
the  weaver  and  the  type  of  loom.  Recent  inventions,  such 
as  the  stop-motion  loom,  reduce  the  strain  upon  the  weaver 
by  causing  the  loom  to  stop  automatically  when  the  thread 
breaks.  Although  weaving  is  often  ranked  as  a  skilled 
trade,  experience,  carrying  with  it  the  capacity  to  tend  many 
looms,  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  element  of  skill  required, 
for  children  as  well  as  men  and  women  are  employed  as 
weavers.  In  North  Carolina  mills  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral agents,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  female  weavers  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade,  which  ranks  next 
to  cotton  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  hand  sewing — 
the  actual  needle  work  on  the  garment — is  women's  largest 
field  of  work.  Roughly,  the  employees  in  this  highly  sub- 
divided industry  may  be  separated  into  machine  operators 
and  hand  sewers  of  higher  and  lower  grades.  From  two- 
thirds  to  five-sixths  of  the  women  are  in  the  latter  groups. 
The  number  varies  in  the  different  centers  of  the  trade. 
Over  one-half  of  the  women  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  over  four-tenths  of  those  in  Chicago 
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and  Rochester  were  doing  the  lowest-paid  work  in  the  trade, 
the  simplest  kind  of  hand  sewing. 

In  tobacco  manufactures  and  in  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing industry,  further  evidence  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by 
women  is  found.  Each  of  them  employed  over  75,000 
women  at  the  Census  of  1905.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
is  divided  into  three  great  branches,  cigarettes,  cigars,  and 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  Cigarette-making  employs 
the  smallest  number  of  men  and  women.  It  is  chiefly  a 
machine  industry,  but  there  are  a  number  of  light  hand 
operations  in  which  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls  are 
employed  as  hand  workers  as  well  as  tenders  of  light  ma- 
chines. They  make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  force. 
"  Practically  none  of  the  female  wage-earners  can  be  called 
skilled.  In  many  of  the  operations  performed  by  them  a 
brief  training  is  required,  but  there  is  no  operation  in  which 
the  necessary  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  in  a  few  weeks."  ^ 
In  the  making  of  cigars,  women  predominate  almost  every- 
where in  the  unskilled  work.  There  are  a  few  skilled 
workers  but  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
group.  Judging  from  the  conditions  found  in  the  Federal 
investigation,  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  in  the  indus- 
try, but  they  are  not  gaining  in  the  skilled  occupations. 
Rather  this  increase  is  due  to  the  growing  use  of  machines 
where  little  training,  intelligence  or  strength  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  Similarly  in  the  making  of  smok- 
ing and  chewing  tobacco  ''  the  occupation  of  the  women 
may  be  learned,  as  a  rule,  in  from  a  week  to  two  months, 
according  to  the  worker's  intelligence.  After  that  speed 
may  be  gained  but  there  is  little  possibility  of  advance."  ^ 
The  same  lack  of  skill  characterizes  women's  work  in  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  oysters. 

1  Report  on  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  77. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  308-309,  321. 
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**  None  of  the  work  done  by  women  can  be  called  more 
than  semi-skilled,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  frankly  unskilled. 
Speed  is  demanded  and  a  certain  dexterity  gained  by  prac- 
tise, but  nothing  more."  ^  The  more  responsible  parts  of 
the  work,  which  include  the  actual  cooking  of  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  or  the  compounding  of  relishes,  are  all  done  by 

VTo  sum  up,  the  great  majority  of  women  in  industry  are 
engaged  in  tending  machinery,  or  in  performing  simple 
mechanical  operations.  Occupations  that  require  unusual 
speed  and  accuracy,  experience,  training,  physical  strength 
and  endurance,  mechanical  knowledge,  or  special  respon- 
sibility are  carried  on  by  men.  Those  that  require  neither 
special  knowledge  nor  training,  but  only  watchfulness,  deft- 
ness, or  the  capacity  to  do  a  given  thing  over  and  over  again, 
— those  are  the  occupations  to  which  women  and  girls  are 
confined.  Their  wages,  therefore,  are  the  wages  of  the  very  * 
lowest  grades  of  work.  -^ 

/  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  even  within  this  unfavor- 
(able  field  of  earnings  the  majority  of  women  do  not  remain 
at  work  long  enough  to  reach  their  maximum  earning  capac- 
ity. In  the  cotton  textile  industry,  hourly  earnings  were 
computed  in  Massachusetts  mills  by  detailed  age  groups. 
Taking  all  occupations  and  beginning  at  16  years  of  age, 
there  is  a  steady  increase  from  10.8  cents  an  hour  to  14.  i, 
which  is  reached  at  the  age  of  22.  This  falls  at  23  to  13.8, 
but  returns  at  24  to  14.  i  and  increases  steadily  to  the  max- 
imum of  15.4  cents.  This  is  reached  in  the  age  group  35-39 
and  maintained  in  the  period  40-44,  after  which  it  declines. 
In  this  group  are  only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Seventy-two  per  cent 
were  under  the  age  of  maximum  earnings,  and  of  this  group 
45.71  per  cent  were  in  the  age  group  16-23.    Considering  a 

1  Report  on  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  40-41. 
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single  occupation,  that  of  weaving,  the  age  of  maximum 
efficiency  is  35-39,  an  age  group  in  which  only  nine  per  cent 
of  the  weavers  are  found. 

The  tendency  for  earnings  to  increase  with  age  is  indi- 
cated in  the  figures  taken  from  studies  made  in  the  cotton 
and  silk  industries,  and  given  in  Chapter  I.^  Earnings  in- 
crease from  the  low  to  the  high-wage  groups  with  a  fair 
degree  of  regularity.  In  New  Jersey  in  the  silk  industry 
maximum  hourly  earnings  were  recorded  at  the  age  of 
24  as  17.9  cents  an  hour,  and  at  the  ages  25-34  as  17.1. 
Then  comes  a  slight  drop  in  the  group  35-44,  16.4  cents, 
followed  by  a  return  to  17.2  cents  an  hour  for  the  group 
45-54.  The  small  number  of  individuals  in  the  last  group, 
however,  invalidates  the  significance  of  their  earnings.  It 
is  probably  warranted  to  fix  the  period  from  24-34  years  as 
the  period  of  maximum  earnings.  In  Pennsylvania  maxi- 
mum earnings  are  apparently  made  in  the  same  age  period, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  are  based  on  a 
smaller  number  than  in  New  Jersey.  The  following  figures 
show  for  a  much  larger  group  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  the 
variation  of  earnings  with  age  in  the  wider  age  groups. 

Per  Cent  of  Female  Employees  in  Silk  Mills  in  Pennsylvania  in 

Classified  Age  Groups  Earning  Less  than  'Specified  Amounts 

IN   A    Representative   Week 


Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age  group 
earning — 

Age  group. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
in  age 
group. 

Under 
$4. 

Under 
$6. 

Under 
$8. 

Under 
$10. 

16  and  17  years 

1,569 
1,243 
1,410 

22.7 

25.8 

58.4 
36.0 
16.2 

92.1 

76.3 
42.0 

70.7 

98.3 
91.6 

71.4 

99.9 
98.8 
89.6 

18  to  20  years. 

21  years  and  over 

Total,  16  years  and  over. 

4,522 

77.2 

37-7 

87.4 

96.2 

1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  31,  Z2>-      ^Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  iv,  p.  157. 
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Here  there  is  apparent  a  steady  decrease  in  the  lower  wage 
groups  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  higher. 
UnHke  the  cotton  textile  industry,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
much  greater  between  the  ages  of  18  to  20  years  and  21 
and  over  than  between  the  ages  16  and  17  and  18  to  20. 
Age  or  a  continued  stay  in  the  industry,  or  perhaps  both, 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  earnings. 

In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade,  earnings  were 
computed  only  on  a  weekly  basis  and  for  Chicago  alone.  ^ 
The  results  show  a  very  rapid  increase  in  earnings  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  an  increase  of  $2.57,  or  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.  Between  the  ages  of  21,  and  35-39,  the  period  of 
maximum  earnings,  wages  are  relatively  stable,  increasing 
by  only  sixty-eight  cents.  After  that  they  decline.  In  the 
glass  industry,  maximum  earnings  are  recorded  for  the  age 
group  25-29.  Up  to  that  age  there  is  a  steady  and  appre- 
ciable increase  in  weekly  earnings.  Beyond  it  there  is  a 
sharp  falling-off.  Finally,  in  twenty-three  other  represen- 
tative industries  there  is  in  each  industry  a  steady  increase  in 
earnings  up  to  the  age  of  20.^  In  the  two  other  age  groups, 
"21-24"  and  "25  and  over,"  the  sequence  is  frequently 
irregular.  With  only  two  exceptions,  however,  and  those 
involving  comparatively  small  numbers,  each  industry  shows 
an  increased  earning  power  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  the  largest  proportion  of  those  earning  as  much  as  ten 
dollars  a  week  were  in  the  age  group  twenty-five  years  and 
over. 

V  It  follows,  then,  from  the  decline  in  numbers  which  has 
been  noted  at  the  age  of  21,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
young  women  do  not  stay  in  industrial  work  long  enough 
to  make  the  maximum  earnings  in  even  the  lowest-paid 
gfroup  of  occupations.     They  leave  before  they  secure  the 

1  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
^  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  25. 
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rewards  of  experience  even  in  the  grade  of  occupations  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

'  Another  influence  that  has  tended  to  depress  women's 
wages  has  been  the  absence  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
great  majority  of  women  are  unorganized.  In  common 
with  all  unskilled  labor  in  America,  they  have  felt  the  indif- 
ference of  the  organized  labor  movement.  To  this  has  been 
added  the  obstacles  to  organization  peculiar  to  young  and 
temporary  workers.  Although,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the 
trade-union  movement  among  women  is  much  stronger  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  nevertheless  the  great  majority  of 
girls  and  young  women  are  without  its  defenses. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  effect  the 
absence  of  trade-unionism  has  upon  the  level  of  wages — how 
much  higher  it  would  be  if  women  were  a  well-organized 
working  group.  Undoubtedly,  the  lack  of  organization 
with  established  rates  of  pay  accounts  in  part  for  the  com- 
plete absence  of  standards  in  women's  wages  frequently 
noted  in  industrial  inquiries.^ 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  earnings  [reports  a  Federal 
investigator],  the  lack  of  standardization  seems  to  reach  its 
height.  .  .  .  The  determining  factor  seemed  not  so  much  what 
their  (women's)  services  were  worth  or  what  the  industry 
could  afford  as  the  individual  employer's  attitude  upon  the 
matter.  In  one  and  the  same  industry  employers  would  be 
found  who  so  graded  their  rates  that  the  average  employee 
would  be  able  to  earn  fair  wages,  the  unusual  employee,  of 
course,  under  such  a  system,  earning  very  good  wages;  em- 
ployers who  took  foreign  women  because  they  could  get  them 
for  lower  wages  than  American  women  and  employers  who 
sought  girls  under  sixteen  for  all  the  occupations  they  could 
fill  on  the  admitted  ground  that  "they  could  do  as  much  as 
a  woman  and  would  work  for  less."     In  many  cases  there 

1  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  36. 
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was  an  evident  intention  to  treat  employees  justly  and  con- 
siderately, but  nowhere  was  there  any  generally  accepted 
standard  of  what  constituted  a  fair  or  reasonable  wage.  What 
a  woman  could  earn  by  a  week's  work  seemed  to  depend  fully 
as  much  upon  extrinsic  factors  over  which  she  had  no  possible 
control  as  upon  her  own  ability  or  her  own  efforts. 

Writing  of  the  artificial  flower  industry  in  New  York 
City,  Miss  Van  Kleeck  says : 

the  fixing  of  wage  seems  indeed  to  be  a  matter  of  chance.  It 
was  described  by  a  forewoman  who  said  that  although  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  price  was  always  allowed  for  sales- 
men's pay  and  firm's  profits,  the  wage  rate  was  determined 
by  the  forewoman's  guess.  She  made  it  as  low  as  possible 
without  causing  a  spontaneous  uprising  in  the  workroom} 

In  the  Federal  inquiry  into  the  glass  industry  "  the  fact  of 
frequent  wage  variation  from  factory  to  factory "  is  re- 
ported as  "  the  most  significant  single  fact  to  be  noted  in  an 
analysis  of  women's  wages."  ^  For  this  industry  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  wages  paid  in  four  unskilled  occu- 
pations where  there  was  a  close  similarity  of  working  con- 
ditions in  a  series  of  factories  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
of  the  most  central  one.  In  three  of  the  four  the  highest 
wage  paid  by  the  establishment  at  one  extreme  was  over 
double  that  paid  by  the  establishment  at  the  other.  In  the 
fourth  occupation  the  difference  was  but  very  little  short  of 
100  per  cent.  ''  Among  the  more  skilled  occupations  the 
variations  were  not  so  great  as  among  unskilled  occupa- 
tions, but  the  same  tendency  was  everywhere  found  to  exist. 
Among  women  glass  workers  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
level  of  occupational  wage  even  within  a  very  limited  terri- 
tory." ^     Another  instance  may  be  cited   from  the  men's 

1  Van  Kleeck,  Artificial  Flowermakers,  p.  67.    The  italics  are  mine. 

2  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  409-410. 

3  Ihid.,  p.  408  et  seq. 
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ready-made  clothing  industry  where  lower-grade  hand  sew- 
ers doing  the  same  work  on  coats  received  two  cents  more 
an  hour  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  than  they  did  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  Hand  sewers  of  the  higher  grades 
received  over  three  cents  more  an  hour/  Operators  in  Chi- 
cago received  over  five  cents  more  an  hour  than  in  New 
York.  The  report  calls  direct  attention  to  "  the  absence  of 
what  might  be  called  a  standard  wage  in  the  industry." 
This  applies  to  both  men  and  women  and  to  piece  and  time 
rates.  "  There  are  no  standard  rates  or  standard  earnings 
in  the  sense  in  which  there  are  day  rates  for  unskilled  labor 
or  definite  rates  in  highly  skille.d  trades,  such  as  the  print- 
ing trade."  ^ 

..  With  women  left  to  the  field  of  individual  bargaining,  we 
have  the  play  of  forces  that  inevitably  tend  toward  the 
lowering  of  wages.  The  well-recognized  inequality  of  bar- 
gaining power  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  girls  and 
young  women,  and  hence  the  fixing  of  their  wage  under 
these  conditions  is  left  to  the  crudest  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand. 

Finally,  between  men  and  women,  there  is  a  recognized 
difference  of  economic  status  and  function  that  has  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  wages.  The  economic  status  of  the 
great  majority  of  women  to-day  is  that  of  dependents.  If  a 
father's  income  is  ample  to  provide  for  the  family  wants, 
including  the  support  of  wife  and  daughters,  the  girls  as  a 
rule  will  not  go  out  to  work  for  wages.  Men  the  bread- 
winners, and  women  the  homemakers;  men  the  producers, 
and  women  the  consumers  or  dispensers  of  income;  such 
appears  the  "  natural "  economic  basis  of  the  family  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  divi- 
sion of  function  exists  in  its  entirety  among  a  steadily 

1  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  185. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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dwindling  social  class.  For  it  requires  the  possession  of 
economic  resources  much  larger  than  those  of  the  average 
wage-earner  to  support  a  wife,  and  daughters  also,  who  are 
completely  exempted  from  gainful  employment.  The  re- 
turns of  the  last  census  show  that  four  out  of  every  ten 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  were  working  for 
wages,  and  one  woman  out  of  every  four  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  44. 

Although  the  breakdown  of  the  status  of  economic  de- 
pendence is  going  on  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  unmarried 
woman,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  affected  that  of  the  married.  Even  in  theory  the 
desirability  of  combining  wage-earning  with  matrimony  is 
advocated,  one  might  say,  by  professional  women  alone. 
Certainly  it  has  found  no  footing  among  girls  who  work  in 
factories.  To  them  marriage  means  a  release  from  wage- 
earning  to  enter  upon  the  real  vocation  of  women,  the  care 
of  home  and  husband  and  children,  and  our  social  institu- 
tions at  the  present  time  make  no  combination  of  home 
duties  and  factory  work  for  married  women  either  desir- 
able in  theory  or  attractive  in  practise.  This  division  of 
function  between  men  and  women  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  their  respective  wage-earning  intere«^ts.  Its  influ- 
ence may  be  seen  in  the  restriction  of  women's  opportunity 
when  they  come  into  competition  with  men  and  in  the  op- 
position that  meets  their  employment  in  what  is  regarded  as 
men's  work  —  a  classification  of  work,  be  it  noted,  based 
largely  on  custom.  An  example  of  this  recently  has  received 
wide  publicity  in  the  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
recommending  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  women  who 
had  been  working  as  conductors  on  the  Cleveland  street 
railways  in  response  to  a  threatened  strike  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  capacity.  The  action  of  the  men  was 
taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  women  were  working 
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under  regular  union  conditions  and  had  qualified  for  ad- 
mission into  the  men's  union,  which  was,  however,  refused. 
The  Cleveland  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  drastic  expression 
of  the  point  of  view  stated  by  various  labor  unions  that 
women  should  withdraw  from  the  industrial  work  they  had 
taken  up  in  war  time  and  return  to  those  home  duties  that 
constitute  their  proper  sphere  of  labor. 

Industrial  investigators  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
tendency  of  women  to  yield  the  better-paying  positions  to 
men  when  there  is  any  real  degree  of  competition  between 
them.  For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the  three 
most  highly  skilled  and  best  paid  occupations  are  weaving, 
warping  and  twisting-in.^  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  of  some 
3500  men  and  women  engaged  in  these  occupations,  forty 
per  cent  (39.1)  were  women,  whereas  of  some  1400  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  Pennsylvania  factories,  ninety 
per  cent  were  women.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be 
found  in  the  different  occupational  opportunities  for  men  in 
the  two  regions.  In  Pennsylvania,  silk  factories  have  been 
purposely  established  in  the  anthracite  coal  counties  of  Lack- 
awanna and  Luzerne.  Prior  to  their  coming  there  were  no 
manufacturing  industries.  Mining  absorbed  all  the  male 
labor  and  practically  continued  to  do  so  even  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  factory.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  there  has 
been  no  real  degree  of  competition  between  men  and  women. 
And  women  not  only  predominate  in  the  skilled  processes, 
but  they  also  work  in  occupations  not  considered  fit  for 
women.  For  example,  only  18  women  and  girls  were  found 
as  spinners  in  the  Paterson  mills,  as  against  729  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  marked  difference  between  the  localities  [says  the  Federal 
Report]  ,2  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  Paterson  the  work 

1  Report  on  the  Condition,  etc-,  vol,  iv,  p.  55. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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of  a  spinner  is  considered  a  man's  work,  and  this  is  the  belief 
of  not  only  the  operatives  generally,  but  of  practically  every 
throwster  in  that  city.  With  only  a  few  exceptions  the  opinion 
of  the  throwsters  was  that  spinning  was  much  too  hard  and 
unhealthful  work  for  women  and  girls.  Another  factor  of 
considerable  importance  is  that  there  are  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  in  less  arduous  and  equally  remunerative 
occupations  in  shirt  factories,  stores,  etc.  The  Paterson  girls 
can  be  somewhat  independent  in  their  choice  of  employments. 
On  the  other  hand  in  small  localities  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  industry  has  been  newly  established  there  is  no  sentiment 
and  no  settled  custom  on  the  subject  of  women  and  children 
in  specified  occupations.  (Italics  mine.)  In  addition  there 
always  has  been  an  abundant  supply  of  women  and  girls  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  silk  mills  which  were  at  the  outset,  in 
most  cases  the  only  factory. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  women  get  a  chance  even  in  the  super- 
visory positions.  In  Paterson  those  in  charge  of  factory 
rooms  are  mostly  men;  in  Pennsylvania  they  are  chiefly 
young  women. 

In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noted,  the  important  occupations  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  men,  but  this  distribution  varies  in  different  cities. 
Compare,  for  example,  Chicago  and  New  York  in  respect 
of  operating.  Four-fifths  (79.3)  of  the  operators  in  Chi- 
cago were  women,  whereas  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth 
(22.4)  were  doing  this  work  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  it 
appears  that  men  find  a  larger  field  of  employment  in  the 
machine-shops,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  houses,  and 
they  leave  tailoring  and  needlework  to  women.  Moreover, 
they  are  of  the  races,  chiefly  Poles  and  Bohemians,  who  are 
more  ready  to  do  hard  physical  work  than  are  the  Jews 
who  dominate  the  industry  in  New  York.  Thus  this  field 
of  work  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women.  They  make  up 
nearly  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  working  group  and 
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they  have  a  chance  at  the  better-paid  occupations.  In  New 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preference  of  Jews  for  the 
men's  ready-made  clothing  industry,  added  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  Jewish  tailors  from  Europe  have  settled 
here,  has  given  an  abundant  supply  of  male  labor  and  it 
monopolizes  the  well-paid  occupations.  Of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  in  New  York,  about  two-thirds  were 
Italians,  only  two  per  cent  of  whom  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  Jewish  women  have  found  employment  in  other 
branches  of  the  sewing  trades,  leaving  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing to  men  and  *'  to  such  women  as  are  handicapped  by 
their  ignorance  of  English,  recency  of  immigration  and 
other  causes  for  competition  in  other  trades." 

The  same  division  of  economic  function  restricts  the  op- 
portunity of  girls  for  vocational  —  that  is  wage-earning — 
education.  Vocational  education  —  so-called  —  for  girls  is 
advocated  along  the  lines  of  homemaking  activities,  cooking 
and  sewing.  In  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  these  boundaries,  it 
is  confined  to  trades  in  which  women  already  predominate. 
It  enables  them  to  take  their  place  in  a  few  occupations  with 
some  advantage  in  formal  training  over  other  girls  who  take 
up  the  same  kind  of  work.  It  is  in  no  degree  based  on 
widening  the  choice  of  vocations  beyond  what  is  custom- 
arily considered  women's  work. 

In  so  far  as  trade  education  is  a  matter  of  practical  train- 
ing within  the  industry,  employers  will  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  offer  girls  the  same  opportunities  as  boys.  Fitness 
for  the  work,  strictly  sj>eaking,  is  not  considered.  The 
chance  that  is  offered  girls  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  employers  do  not  look  upon  women  as  permanent 
wage-earners. 

From  another  standpoint,  labor  legislation  has  empha- 
sized the  same  point  of  view.  In  industrial  employment 
women's  freedom  of  contract  as  a  wage-earner  has  been  re- 
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peatedly  restricted  to  safeguard  her  function  as  child-bearer. 
The  number  of  hours  she  may  work,  her  exclusion  from 
employment  in  certain  industries,  the  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment periods  before  and  after  child-birth — such  measures 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  and  upheld  by  the 
courts  for  the  greater  stake  the  community  has  in  women  as 
mothers.  Although  courts  have  not  been  entirely  unan- 
imous in  this  attitude,  the  general  trend  of  judicial  opinion 
is  that  difference  of  sex  function  and  difference  of  eco- 
nomic status  afford  sufficient  justification  for  differentiating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  men  and  women  as  citizens. 

Women,  thus,  are  a  distinct  class  of  wage-earners.  They 
are  as  a  group  young  and  inexperienced,  and  hence  predom- 
inate in  the  lower  grades  of  work ;  they  stay  in  industry  a 
comparatively  brief  time,  too  brief  to  reach  the  maximum 
earnings  possible  in  even  their  own  types  of  work;  they 
cannot  rely  to  any  extent  upon  a  strong  organization  to  de- 
fend or  promote  their  interests ;  and,  finally,  their  economic 
status  in  the  family,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with  their 
child-bearing  function,  contributes  a  further  restriction 
upon  their  vocational  opportunity. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  industrial 
employment  of  girls  becomes  subject  to  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive influences  that  operate  to  hold  their  wages  at  a  low 
level — lower  than  would  result  from  the  working  of  purely 
economic  forces.  Custom  and  tradition  in  themselves  dic- 
tate the  offer  of  lower  wages  to  women  than  to  men  and 
put  definite  limits  to  their  occupational  opportunity.  The 
condition  under  which  they  work  induces  its  own  psychol- 
ogy into  their  attitude.  In  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
acting influence  the  working  girl  to-day  tends  to  accept 
social  institutions  as  she  finds  them  and  adapts  herself  to 
the  restrictions  they  impose.  Her  reaction  is  in  this  event 
largely  determined  by  them.    She  will  take  low  wages  with 
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docility  and  will  struggle  with  their  inadequacy  by  resorting 
to  all  sorts  of  economies.  She  will  rely  upon  the  unpaid 
services  of  her  mother  and  the  favors  of  other  relatives  or 
friends  to  supplement  her  scanty  earnings.  Industrial 
grievances,  if  not  too  oppressive,  will  be  mitigated  by  the 
thought  of  the  release  that  marriage  will  bring,  and,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  her  future  will  be  bound  up  with  a 
chance  to  marry  well  rather  than  with  advancement  in  the 
factory. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  danger  to  gen- 
eral wage  standards  that  inheres  in  such  a  class  of  workers — 
a  class,  be  it  noted,  that  is  rapidly  enlarging  its  boundaries 
in  modem  machine  industry.  Various  agencies  are  at  work 
to  combat  this  danger.  In  the  following  chapters  it  is  my 
purpose  to  outline  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  of 
these  agencies  and  to  attempt  their  evaluation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  peculiar  influences  to  which  the  wages  of 
women  are  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation  :  Its  Scope  and  Character 

In  the  past  few  years,  minimum  wage  legislation  has 
rapidly  come  to  the  fore  in  this  country  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  women's  wages.  The  movement  may  be  dated 
from  the  enactment  of  a  minimum-wage  law  in  Massachu- 
setts, June  4,  1912,  which  went  into  effect  July  i,  1913. 
During  191 3,  eight  other  states  passed  similar  legislation — 
Utah  (May  13),  Oregon  (June  2),  Washington  (June  13), 
Minnesota  (June  26),  Nebraska  (July  17),  Wisconsin 
(August  i),  California  (August  10),  and  Colorado  (Au- 
gust 12).  On  March  25,  191 5,  a  minimum- wage  law  went 
into  effect  in  Arkansas,  and  on  May  22,  in  Kansas. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  met  a  check  when  its  con- 
stitutionality was  questioned  by  F.  C.  Stettler,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  who  on  this  ground  brought  suit  in  October, 
1 914,  against  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  to  re- 
strain the  commission  from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Having  lost  his  suit  in  the  circuit  court  by  a  de- 
cision rendered  in  November,  191 3,  Stettler  appealed  to 
the  state  supreme  court,  but  with  no  more  success.  On 
March  17,  191 4,  the  court  handed  down  a  decision  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Following  this 
decision.  Miss  Elmira  Simpson,  an  employee  of  Mr.  Stett- 
ler, brought  suit  against  the  commission.  She  alleged  that 
its  rulings  would  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  work.  Again 
the  circuit  and  the  state  supreme  courts  upheld  the  law. 
Then  both  cases  were  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
68  [68 
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preme  Court.  The  first  argument  was  made  in  December. 
191 4,  but  before  a  decision  had  been  rendered  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  court  made  necessary  a  re-argument, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  9,  191 7,  that  the  decision  was 
announced  which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ore- 
gon law.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Massachusetts  was  the  only  state  where 
the  legislation  already  enacted  was  extended  continuously. 
The  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  the  successive  investi- 
gation of  individual  industries;  and  accordingly  wage  de- 
terminations have  been  made  for  some  six  industries,  apply- 
ing to  workers  in  women's  clothing  factories,  in  the  brush, 
corset,  and  candy  trades,  in  laundries  and  in  retail  stores. 
But  in  some  states  having  more  drastic  legislation  than 
Massachusetts  the  wage  laws  remained  for  the  most  part 
inactive.  In  others  they  were  deferred  by  legal  processes. 
In  Minnesota,  all  the  awards  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
were  held  up  by  a  court  injunction.  In  Arkansas,  the  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  lower  court,  and  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  case  was  appealed,  de- 
cided to  reserve  judgment  until  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
should  hand  down  its  decision.^ 

All  this  uncertainty  which  checked  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  arrested  also  the  effort  to  extend  it  to  other  states. 
Investigating  commissions  had  been  at  work  in  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio,  but  their  activity 
resulted  only  in  recommendations  that  were  not  enacted 
into  law. 

The  minimum-wage  laws  at  present  on  the  statute  books 
are  of  three  distinct  types.     There  is  the  law  embodying  a 

1  Since  this  decision,  minimum  wage  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
Arizona  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2  Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court  declared  the  state  minimum-wage  legislation 
constitutional. 
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specific  minimum  wage  which  has  been  definitely  fixed  by 
the  legislature.  This  exists  in  two  states,  Utah  and  Ar- 
kansas/    In  Utah  the  act  simply  states  that 

it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regular  employer  of  female  work- 
ers in  the  State  of  Utah  to  pay  any  woman  (female)  less  than 
the  wage  in  this  section  specified,  to  wit:  For  minors,  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  not  less  than  75  cents  per  day;  for  adult 
learners  and  apprentices,  not  less  than  90  cents  per  day  .  .  . 
for  adults  who  are  experienced  in  the  work  they  are  employed 
to  perform,  not  less  than  i  .25  j>er  day.^ 

In  Arkansas,  the  act  specifies  a  wage  of  $1.25  a  day  for 
experienced  adults  in  the  employ  of  express  and  transpor- 
tation companies  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  mercantile  establishments  and  laundries.  The  law 
also  provides  a  minimum-wage  commission  which  has  power 
to  make  any  readjustments  in  this  rate  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  living  or  the  maintenance  of  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

There  is  a  second  type  under  which  an  administrative 
authority,  the  minimum-wage  commission,  fixes  the  mini- 
mum wage  upon  the  recommendation  of  advisory  wage 
boards  made  up  of  employers,  employees  and  the  public. 
The  only  power  of  enforcement  lies  in  the  right  of  the 
commission  to  publish  the  names  of  those  employers  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  rate.  This  type  exists  in  only  two 
states,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska. 

In  the  third  type,  the  minimum  wage  is  determined  also 
by  a  wage  commission  guided  by  an  advisory  wage  board 
of  employers,  employees  and  the  public,  but  the  wage  com- 
mission is  given  powers  of  enforcement,  and  a  penalty  of 

*  Arizona  also  has  a  statutory  rate  of  wages  of  $10  a  week  for  all 
females. 
^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Bulletin  no.  167,  p.  205. 
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fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  is  provided  for  the  violation 
of  the  law.  This  type  exists  in  six  states  —  California, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  wage  commission  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  It 
usually  consists  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman, 
and  generally  represents  the  employer,  employee  and  the 
public.  Arkansas  provides  that  the  commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics  and  two 
competent  women.  California  and  Washington  each  have 
a  commission  of  five  members.  One  of  the  commission  in 
California  must  be  a  woman.  The  Washington  commission 
consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  four  disinter- 
ested citizens.  Nebraska  has  a  commission  of  four  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  the  governor.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  a  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  state  univer- 
sity, and  one  other  citizen  of  the  state.  One  of  these  must 
be  a  woman.  As  a  rule,  the  commissioners  serve  without 
salary.  Their  only  pecuniary  compensation  is  for  expenses 
incurred  during  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  Arkansas, 
no  compensation  of  any  kind  is  specified.  In  California  and 
Massachusetts,  commissioners  are  paid  $10  and  their  ex- 
penses for  each  day  of  actual  service.  These  commissions 
may  engage  secretaries  and  other  assistants.  The  right  to 
engage  a  secretary  is  also  given  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
commissions,  where  only  expenses  are  allowed  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

These -commissions  have  broad  powers  of  investigation 
into  all  occupations  in  which  women  and  minors  are  em- 
ployed. Their  authority  includes  in  all  cases  the  determina- 
tion of  minimum  wages,  but  it  usually  goes  further  and  ex- 
tends to  hours  and  other  conditions  of  labor  affecting  health 
and  safety.  Original  inquiry  depends  in  all  cases  upon  their 
initiative.  They  may  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths 
and  examine  books.    Their  rulings  are  subject  to  court  re- 
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view,  but  merely  on  questions  of  law.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances their  rulings  may  be  set  aside  if  the  court  holds 
that  they  are  unlawful  or  unreasonable.  This  may  also 
happen,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska,  if  compliance 
would  prevent  a  "  reasonable  profit "  or  would  endanger 
the  prosperity  of  the  business.^ 

In  every  state  the  law  applies  to  women  and  girls,  and  in 
all  except  two,  Utah  and  Arkansas,  it  applies  to  male  minors. 
Every  industry  employing  these  classes  of  workers  is  in- 
cluded within  its  scope 

The  guiding  principle  in  the  determination  of  adequate 
earnings  is  the  "  living  wage  '\  In  California,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  this  is  the 
sole  basis  in  fixing  minimum  rates  of  wages.  The  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission  of  California  has  power  to  fix  a 
wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  in  any  occupation, 
trade,  or  industry  "  which  shall  not  be  less  than  a  wage 
adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and 
welfare  of  such  women  and  minors."  The  Minnesota 
Commission  is  authorized  to  determine  the  minimum  wage 
sufficient  for  living  wages  for  women  and  minors  of  ordi- 
nary ability."  Oregon,  Washington  and  Kansas  make  it 
unlawful  to  employ  women  in  any  occupation  for  wages 

1  According  to  the  Massachusetts  law  "  an  employer  who  files  a  de- 
claration under  oath  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  superior  court 
to  the  effect  that  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  his  business  at 
a  reasonable  profit  shall  be  entitled  to  a  review  of  said  recommenda- 
tion by  the  court  under  the  rules  of  equity  procedure.  The  burden 
of  proving  the  averment  of  said  declaration  shall  be  upon  the  com- 
plainant. If  after  such  review,  the  court  shall  find  the  averments  of 
the  declaration  to  be  sustained,  it  may  issue  an  order  restraining  the 
commission  from  publishing  the  name  of  the  complainant  as  one  who 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission." — 
Act  of  1912,  Chapter  706. 
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inadequate  to  supply  the  "  necessary  cost  of  living  and 
maintain  them  in  health."  Arkansas  fixes  a  statutory  rate 
of  wages  and  charges  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
with  making  it  conform  to  "  the  necessary  cost  of  living  " 
and  the  "  maintenance  of  health  and  welfare."  Wisconsin 
formulates  the  principle  most  explicitly.  "The  term  '  living 
wage,'  "  says  the  Wisconsin  act,  "  shall  mean  compensation 
for  labor  .  .  .  sufficient  to  enable  the  employee  receiving  it 
to  maintain  herself  under  conditions  consistent  with  her 
welfare,"  and  "  the  term  '  welfare '  shall  mean  and  include 
reasonable  comfort,  reasonable  physical  well-being,  decency, 
and  moral  well-being."  The  same  principle  is  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  In 
these  states,  however,  wage  boards  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  employees  but  also  "  the  financial 
condition  of  the  occupation  and  the  probable  effect  thereon 
of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  paid." 

Most  of  the  minimum-wage  laws  provide  for  exceptional 
classes  of  workers.  In  all  the  states  but  Arkansas  and  Utah 
exceptions  to  the  minimum-wage  rates  are  made  for  defec- 
tives. This  is  usually  regulated  by  providing  for  a  special 
license  to  women  who  are  "physically  defective  or  crippled  by 
age  or  otherwise."  Minnesota  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
of  their  rule  by  requiring  that  the  number  of  such  licensed 
persons  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of 
workers  in  any  establishment.  California  requires  that  the 
license  shall  be  renewed  semi-annually.  In  most  of  the 
minimum-wage  laws  exceptions  are  also  made  for  learners 
and  apprentices.  In  Arkansas,  a  worker  is  deemed  experi- 
enced after  six  months'  emplo3nment.  In  Washington,  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  fixes  a  time-limit  for  the 
special  license  issued  to  apprentices.  In  Wisconsin,  it  is  re- 
quired that  minors  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
the  character  of  the  occupation  in  which  they  engage.     If 
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employed  in  a  "  trade  industry '' — that  is,  an  industry  "  in- 
volving physical  labor  and  characterized  by  mechanical  skill 
and  training  such  as  render  a  period  of  instruction  reason- 
ably necessary  "  —  they  are  indentured  for  the  period  of 
their  apprenticeship  and  special  wage  rates  are  fixed  for 
them.  Those  not  employed  in  trade  industries  receive 
special  licenses  to  work  for  less  than  minimum  rates  while 
they  are  minors. 

The  power  to  enforce  the  law  varies.  With  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska,  the  commissions  may  in- 
flict penalties  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  and  in  some  instances 
both,  for  violations  of  their  decrees.  Fines  range  from  $25 
to  $100  for  each  violation,  and  imprisonment  may  be  from 
ten  days  to  three  months.  Two  states,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, fix  a  minimum  fine  of  $10.  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  minimum  $50.  Only  four  states — ^^Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Minnesota  and  Oregon — provide  the  possible 
additional  penalty  of  imprisonment.  California  and  Minne- 
sota fix  a  maximum  period  of  imprisonment  at  thirty  days 
and  sixty  days,  respectively.  In  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska the  enforcement  of  the  law  practically  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  employer  to  accept  the  decree  of  the 
wage  commission.  The  procedure  following  a  decision  of 
the  commission  is  the  publication  of  a  summary  of  its  find- 
ings and  of  its  recommendations  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
in  each  county  of  the  commonwealth.  The  commission  is 
also  required  "  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  advisable  "  to  publish  "  the  facts,  as  it  may  find  them 
to  be,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  its  recommendations  by  the 
employers  engaged  in  the  industry  to  which  any  of  its  rec- 
ommendations relate,  and  may  publish  the  names  of  em- 
plo3^ers  whom  it  finds  to  be  following  or  refusing  to  follow 
such  recommendations."  But  if  the  court  set  aside  the 
ruling  of  the  commission,  as  is  provided  when  an  employer 
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shows  that  compHance  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
conduct  his  business  at  a  reasonable  profit,  the  commission 
is  then  restrained  from  "  publishing  the  name  of  the  com- 
plainant as  one  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  commission."  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  clear  that  when  a  wage  ruling  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  "  financial  condition  of  the  business/'  no  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law  can  be  obtained  if  employers  choose 
to  oppose  it. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  employee  who  may  give  testi- 
mony in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  minimum-wage  laws  usually  make  it 
a  penal  offense  for  an  employer  to  discharge  or  to  discrim- 
inate in  any  way  against  any  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  the 
employer  believes  that  the  employee  may  testify  in  any  such 
investigation  or  proceeding.  The  penalty  is  from  $25  to 
$100  for  each  offense. 

With  the  exception  of  Arkansas  and  Nebraska,  state 
legislatures  have  made  appropriations  for  the  work  of  mini- 
mum wage  commissions.  In  two  states,  Colorado  and  Wis- 
consin, the  appropriation  is  included  in  the  general  fund  for 
the  Industrial  Commission.  In  the  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  a  definite  sum,  from  $3,000  to  $15,- 
000,  is  annually  provided.  In  Massachusetts  the  sum  pro- 
vided varies  from  year  to  year. 

American  experiments  with  minimum-wage  legislation 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  Australasian 
States  and  Great  Britain.  New  Zealand  was  the  first  to 
enact  a  law  providing  a  means  for  fixing  a  legal  minimum 
wage.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  of  1894,  which  was  primarily  a  compulsory 
arbitration  act  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  strikes 
and  lockouts.    The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the 
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law  consists  of  industrial  courts  which  have  jurisdiction  in 
their  respective  districts  over  all  working  conditions,  in- 
cluding questions  of  wages.  These  courts  have  no  power 
to  start  proceedings  and  they  take  no  cognizance  of  indus- 
trial conditions  until  disputes  arise  and  are  referred  to  them. 
A  different  system  was  adopted  by  Victoria,  which  was  the 
next  to  follow  New  Zealand's  example  of  regulating  wages. 
In  1896,  Victoria  enacted  legislation  providing  for  wages 
boards  consisting  of  employers  and  employees  in  six  spec- 
ially sweated  trades.  Since  then  the  system  of  wages  boards 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  practically  all  the  industries 
in  Victoria.  Each  trade  or  industry  has  its  own  board,  and 
these  boards  take  the  initiative  in  determining  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  within  the  industry.  At  the 
present  time,  all  the  Australian  states  and  the  Common- 
wealth itself  have  provided  for  minimum- wage  legislation 
founded  on  a  combination  of  wages  boards  and  industrial 
courts — i.  e.y  a  combination  of  the  original  system  in  New 
Zealand  and  Victoria.  These  pioneer  states  have  modified 
their  early  legislation  so  that  New  Zealand  now  has  vir- 
tually a  system  of  wages  boards  added  to  the  industrial 
courts,  and  Victoria  has  a  court  of  industrial  appeals  which 
may  review  the  determinations  of  wages  boards. 

The  laws  of  the  different  states  vary  with  respect  to  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  living  wage  as  the  guide  in  wage 
decisions.  In  a  number  of  the  states — Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  —  the  law 
specifies  for  the  guidance  of  the  court  that  it  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  a  living  wage  to  employees.  The  laws  of  South 
and  Western  Australia  are  most  explicit  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  state  provides  that  "  no  minimum  rate  of  wages 
or  other  remuneration  shall  be  prescribed  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  average  worker  to  whom  it  applies  to 
live  in  reasonable  comfort,  having  regard  to  any  domestic 
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obligations  to  which  such  average  worker  would  ordinarily 
be  subject."  ^  Where  the  law  does  not  provide  specifically 
that  the  wage  must  be  a  living  wage,  as  in  New  Zealand  or 
in  the  Federal  law  of  Australia,  "  the  living  wage "  is 
usually  accepted  as  the  basis  in  wage  determinations  and 
awards,  and  above  that  various  rates  are  fixed  for  the  sev- 
eral occupations  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board, 
according  to  skill."  ^ 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  all  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  practise  that  wage  rates  throughout  the  industry 
are  fixed  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  A  second 
distinct  feature  is  that  wages  are  fixed  for  both  men  and 
women.  With  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  all  the 
Australasian  States  have,  in  addition  to  the  other  wage  reg- 
ulations, statutory  rates  below  which  no  worker  may  be  em- 
ployed. These  laws  are  essentially  child-labor  laws.  "  A 
special  reason  for  their  enactment  was  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  children  or  apprentices  without  any  wage  or  at 
a  premium,  as  was  often  done  under  the  pretense  of  teach- 
ing the  trade."  ^ 

The  first  extension  of  minimum-wage  legislation  to  coun- 
tries outside  the  Australasian  group  was  made  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  This  act  was 
modeled  on  the  Victorian  system  of  wages  boards  and  ap- 
plied, as  did  the  original  Victorian  Act,  to  a  few  especially 
sweated  trades.  The  trade  boards,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  industrial  courts  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  For  its  legislative  orders  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  in  turn  responsible  to  Parliament,  which 
must  confirm,  and  may  amend  or  repeal  its  provisional 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 
^Ibid.,  p.  114. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  7- 
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orders.  Under  the  Act  of  1909,  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
empowered  to  appoint  trade  boards  in  the  ready-made  and 
wholesale  bespoke  tailoring,  paper-box  making,  machine- 
made  lace,  and  net  finishing  and  mending  or  darning  opera- 
tions of  lace-curtain  finishing,  and  hammered  and  dollied  or 
tommied  chainmaking.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  the  authority  to  make  a  provisional  order  applying  the 
act  to  any  other  specified  trade  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  were 
exceptionally  low,  as  compared  with  other  employments, 
and  that  "  the  other  circumstances  of  the  trade  "  made  it 
expedient  to  apply  the  act.  In  191 3  four  additional  trades 
were  brought  under  the  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
taken  steps  to  extend  it  further. 

The  act  is  administered  through  trade  boards  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  representing  employers  and 
employees  together  with  a  smaller  number  of  members  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  trade.  These  trade  boards  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  industry  in  Great  Britain 
are  aided  by  local  committees,  also  representative  of  em- 
ployers, employees  and  the  public.  The  time  or  piece  rates 
fixed  by  these  groups  may  apply  to  the  whole  trade,  or  to 
any  special  process,  or  to  any  special  class  of  workers  or  to 
any  special  area.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  living  wage 
as  a  basic  principle  in  wage  determination.  The  act  is  essen- 
tially an  anti-sweating  measure — a  means  of  raising  wages 
where  they  are  "  exceptionally  low "  as  compared  with 
other  employments,  and  it  applies  to  both  men  and  women. 
When  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  has  been  made  obligatory, 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  pounds  for  each  offense  is 
the  penalty  for  its  violation. 

Into  French  legislation,  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage 
was  introduced  in  191 3.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  a 
compulsory  minimum  wage  for  women  home  workers  in  the 
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clothing  industry,  including  hats,  shoes,  lingerie,  embroi- 
deries, laces,  plumes  and  artificial  flowers.  The  act  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  labor  councilors,  or,  in  their  absence, 
by  the  local  courts. 

The  law  here,  as  in  Great  Britain,  seems  to  be  designed, 
not  primarily  to  secure  a  living  wage,  but  to  protect  the 
workers  in  conspicuously  underpaid  work.  The  minimum 
wage  shall  be  fixed  "  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  in  no 
instance  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  wage  paid  for 
the  same  occupation  to  female  workers  employed  in  shops ;" 
or  ''in  localities  where  home-work  exists  exclusively,  the 
wage  received  by  female  day  laborers  or  that  of  female 
workers  employed  at  the  same  occupation  in  other  com- 
parable localities  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis."  ^  This  minimum 
wage  serves  as  a  basis  for  judgments  by  the  industrial 
courts  in  wage  disputes  submitted  to  them.  At  least  once  in 
every  three  years  it  must  be  revised  by  the  labor  councilors. 
The  law  applies  also  to  men  if  they  perform  at  home  the 
same  work  as  female  workers  and  receive  a  lower  wage 
than  the  minimum  determined  for  women.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  may  request  the  labor  councilors  or  the  in- 
dustrial courts  to  apply  the  same  wages  to  them. 

So  much,  then,  have  the  various  countries  accomplished 
in  minimum-wage  legislation.  This  review  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  should  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  one 
fixed  way  of  setting  rates  of  pay.  The  large  degree  of  varia- 
tion indicates  that  such  legislation  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  just  what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive machinery  for  its  operation. 

The  greatest  uniformity  of  wage  laws  lies  in  the  emphasis 
upon  the  living  wage  as  the  minimum  compensation  an 
employer  is  permitted  to  pay.  The  only  exceptions  are  in 
the  English  and  French  legislation  where  the  primary  pur- 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 
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pose  is  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  in  exceptionally  low-paid 
work;  and  in  those  commonwealths  of  the  United  States 
where,  in  fixing  the  wage,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
business  is  taken  into  account.  Historically,  the  tendency 
has  been  clearly  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  living  wage 
in  industry  as  the  basic  wage,  as  the  absolute  minimum 
below  which  rates  must  not  fall.  The  more  recent 
legislation  in  the  United  States  specifies  this  distinctly, 
and  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  in  Australia 
and  in  New  Zealand  has  confirmed  the  principle  until 
at  present  it  is  beyond  dispute.  Wage  laws  are  also 
unified  in  that  wage  rates  usually  represent  the  outcome  of 
discussion  between  employers,  employees  and  the  public. 
The  consideration  shown  for  these  three  factors  in  the  wage 
question  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  minimum-wage 
legislation.  Proper  investigation  of  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages,  careful  examination  of  the  respective  claims  of  all 
parties  interested,  and  safeguards  against  hasty  or  preju- 
diced action  are  universally  secured. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  minimum- 
wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  other  coun- 
tries is  in  its  scope.  Everywhere  except  in  the  United 
States  minimum-wage  laws  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women.  Resting  as  they  do  on  the  principle  of  establishing 
a  living  wage  as  the  point  in  the  wage  scale  below  which 
rates  may  not  fall,  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  fixing  it 
only  for  women.  If  the  principle  is  sound  for  women's 
wages,  it  is  also  sound  for  men's.  However  this  may  be, 
in  the  United  States  the  minimum-wage  movement  has  been 
connected  with  the  question  of  wages  not  primarily  as  a 
labor  problem  but  as  a  sex  problem. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Argument  for  and  against  Minimum-Wage 
Legislation 

:  Minimum-wage  laws  are  the  latest  addition  to  a  series 
of  regulations  that  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
women  and  children  may  be  employed  in  industrial  work. 
In  all  but  six  of  our  American  states;  flie  number  of  hours 
that  a  woman  may  work  either  in  any  one  day  or  week,  or 
in  both,  is  fixed  by  law.  Some  states  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  at  night;  some  exclude  them  from  certain 
processes  or  occupations ;  quite  generally  some  sort  of  stat- 
utory provision  is  made  for  their  comfort  and  health 
through  various  sanitary  and  safety  measures.  Now  to 
these  regulations  affecting  *'  the  environmental  conditions 
of  labor  "  is  added  the  regulation  affecting  the  value  of 
labor — "  the  center  and  heart  of  the  labor  contract." 

The  preamble  of  the  Oregon  minimum-wage  law  im- 
plicitly states  the  underlying  object  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion as  follows :  "  The  welfare  of  the  state  of  Oregon  re- 
quires that  women  and  minors  should  be  protected  from 
conditions  of  labor  which  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  their 
health  and  morals,  and  inadequate  wages  .  .  .  have  such  a 
pernicious  effect."  Some  of  the  detailed  evidence  on  this 
point  has  already  been  presented  in  discussing  the  relation 
of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  widespread  existence  of 
a  constant  deficit  between  weekly  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  threatens  the  physical  well-being  of  individual  women, 
and  through  them  the  coming  generation.  Standards  of 
8i]  8i 
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morality  are  undermined  and  the  whole  plane  of  life  is 
lowered. 

To  guard,  then,  against  the  "  pernicious  effect "  of  low 
wages,  (certain  states  have  fixed  a  minimum  rate  of  pay 
based  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  living.  They  have  thrown 
out  to  industry  the  challenge  that  it  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
sound  social  basis.  It  must  not  exist  at  the  expense  of  the 
vigor,  health  or  morality  of  its  employees.  Nor  must  it 
leave  its  employees  to  rely  upon  assistance  from  incomes 
received  in  better-paid  occupations.  An  industry  that  pays 
its  workers  less  than  a  living  wage  is  a  positive  detriment 
to  the  community  against  which  the  community  protects 
itself  by  erecting  a  standard  of  wages  for  industry  to  ob- 
serve as  a  condition  of  its  survival. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  failure  of  industry  to  pay  a  living 
wage  may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  bargaining  power  in  the 
workers  and  to  inefficient  management  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  Under  the  present  system  of  wage  payment  the 
weakness  of  women's  bargaining  power  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  they  do.  For  it  is  a  field 
in  which  the  supply  of  labor  is  always  relatively  abundant 
and  most  difficult  to  organize  for  collective  action.  Boys 
and  girls  just  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  immigrants 
with  no  industrial  training,  young  women,  and  older  ones 
too,  forced  to  earn  a  living  and  with  no  preparation  for  it — 
all  these  fill!  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  worker.  As  far  as 
the  work  is  concerned,  one  worker  is  likely  to  be  as  com- 
petent as  another;  each  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of  the 
other  throughout  the  range  of  unskilled  occupations.  To 
the  employer  the  most  important  question  is  "  which  will 
do  it  the  more  cheaply,"  and  in  the  matter  of  individual 
bargaining  his  strategic  position  is  generally  admitted. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter, 
women  workers  are  a  constantly  shifting  group.     Their 
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wage-earning  years  coincide,  as  a  rule,  with  the  later  years 
of  adolescence  when  social  activities  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance. In  these  the  young  girl's  interest  naturally  centers. 
For  through  them  she  not  only  satisfies  the  universal  in- 
stinct for  recreation  and  amusement,  but  she  also  finds  the 
opportunity  for  marriage  that  ends  her  wage-earning  days, 
or  at  least  is  supposed  to  do  so.  What  can  be  said  of  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  individual  in  such  a  group  of 
young,  inexperienced,  untrained,  shifting  workers  whose 
wage  work  is  regarded  by  themselves  and  every  one  else  as 
something  to  be  done  in  the  years  between  leaving  school 
and  getting  married?  How  can  it  possibly  match  that  of 
business  men  "  whose  livelihood  consists  to  a  great  measure 
in  bargaining  and  who  obtain  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  industry  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  every-day  occupation  "  ?  ^  Obviously  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  employer  may  practically  dictate  the  wage 
rate.  To  the  degree  that  competition  for  work  is  active 
among  the  employees,  wages  will  tend  to  the  level  of  the 
most  necessitous  or  the  most  ignorant — to  the  level  of  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  will  work  most  cheaply. 

Minimum- wage  legislation,  thus,  raises  the  plane  of  bar- 
gaining. '  It  establishes  a  basic  wage  which  must  be  paid  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  makes  this  a 
condition  of  employment.  Any  higher  wage  than  this  basic 
one  may  be  a  matter  of  bargaining,  but  at  least  a  living  wage 
becomes  a  charge  upon  industry.  If  an  industry  can  main- 
tain itself  only  by  paying  its  workers  less  than  a  living  wage, 
it  is  socially  an  unprofitable  enterprise.  Rightly  it  should 
be  forced  out  of  existence  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
direct  its  labor  into  more  remunerative  fields.  If  its  exist- 
ence depends  upon  increasing  prices  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  consumers  must  pay  more  for  the  commodity 

1  Tawney,  R.  H,,  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Chain-making  Industry,  p.  30. 
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than  they  have  paid  before.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  do  this, 
either  because  they  can  use  a  substitute  or  because  for  any 
other  reason  it  is  worth  no  more  to  them  than  they  have 
been  paying  for  it,  such  an  industry  will  disappear. 

.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  with  the  fixing  of  wage 
rates  in  a  given  industry  has  shown  that  frequently  one  or 
more  establishments  already  are  paying  minimum  rates. 
Others  are  able  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  new  basis  of 
labor  cost.  It  is  this  fact  that  points  to  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  business  organization  and  management  as  a  factor 
in  wage  payment.  As  we  have  seen,  establishments  in  the 
same  industry  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  locality 
under  the  same  competitive  conditions  pay  widely  different 
rates  of  wages.  What  is  the  explanation?  The  writer 
shares  the  belief  that  it  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  factors 
of  organization  and  management.  The  legal  provision  that 
wages  shall  not  fall  below  a  certain  minimum  forces  atten- 
tion to  these  factors  as  no  other  measure  of  social  legislation 
has  done.  If  all  other  things  remained  equal,  "  an  increase 
of  wages  must  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production."  But  they  do  not.  Beneficial  changes  are  made 
in  the  direction  of  efficiency.  "  The  increased  cost,  threat- 
ening a  diminution  of  profits,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
with  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  plant  who  is  anxious  to 
find  means  of  reducing  the  increased  cost,  where  he  was 
satisfied  before  to  plod  along  in  the  established  rut."  ^ 

In  the  brush  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the 
wage  board  found  that  in  methods  of  remuneration  there 
were  "  many  things  which  are  burdens  both  to  employer 
and  employee,  and  employers  often  make  employees  suffer 
overmuch  from  their  own  lack  of  management."  ^ 

*  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  New  York,  Fourth  Report, 
Testimony  of  N.  I.  Stone,  p.  662. 
2  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission.    Bulletin  no.  3,  p.  24. 
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Piece  rates  [the  Board  stated],  are,  speaking  generally,  such 
rates  in  themselves  and  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
best  returns  neither  to  employers  nor  to  employees,  and  where 
a  large  number  of  employees  are  on  day  pay  the  concern  suffers 
even  more  than  in  piece  rate  work  from'  lack  of  adequate 
production.^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  low  wages  are  in  part  due 
to  mistaken  principles  of  wage  payment,  to  ignorance  of 
the  relation  between  labor  efficiency  and  wages,  and  to  the 
absence  of  a  modern  system  of  cost  accounting. 

It  is  only  recently  that  what  may  be  called  scientific  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  relation  to  it  and  to  each  other  of  the  several 
factors  of  production.  The  outcome  of  such  inquiries  as 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  by  the  independent  investiga- 
tions of  efficiency  engineers  is  bound  to  revolutionize  indus- 
trial management  and  to  establish  new  tenets  for  the  prac- 
tical business  man.  One  theory  that  already  is  threatened 
seriously  is  that  the  cost  of  production  is  a  definite  sum 
fixed  chiefly  by  the  wages  paid  and  the  price  of  materials. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board  in  the 
paper,  woolen  and  cotton  industries  point  to  the  absence  of 
a  single  cost  of  production. 

Costs  varied  in  the  same  industry  and  in  the  same  city,  and  also 
in  the  same  plant.  ...  In  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  it  was 
found  that  the  labor  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  newsprint  paper 
in  the  United  States  varied  from  $2.19  to  $7.26  per  ton.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  about  it  was  that  mills  paying  the  lowest 
wages  and  having  a  twelve-hour  day  had  a  higher  labor  cost 
per  ton  of  paper  than  those  paying  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
and  having  an  eight-hour  day.^ 

1  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission.     Bulletin  no.  3,  pp.  24-25. 

2  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  New  York,  Fourth  Report, 
p.  657  et  seq. 
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The  explanation  is  found  in  the  difference  between  mills  in 
the  matter  of  equipment. 

Some  had  machinery  thirty  years  old,  while  others  boasted  of 
machines  with  latest  improvements.  The  older  machines  had 
a  capacity  of  17  tons  in  24  hours,  while  the  newer  machines 
could  produce  50  tons.  The  result  was  that  the  machine  cost 
of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  was  $1.84  on  the  old  machine  and 
only  82  cents  with  the  new,  the  same  rate  of  wages  being  paid 
to  the  machine  tenders  in  each  case.^ 

Other  findings  on  this  point  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  in- 
dustries are  also  worth  quoting. 

Figures  obtained  direct  from  the  books  of  leading  Japanese 
mills  compared  with  similar  data  for  corresponding  mills  in 
the  United  States  led  to  the  startling  revelation  that  with  the 
superior  American  machinery  and  superior  personal  efficiency 
of  American  labor  the  American  weaver  receiving  $1.60  per 
day  was  cheaper  than  the  Japanese  weaver  at  18.5  cents  per  day. 
A  study  of  labor  efficiency  in  the  various  processes  of  wool 
manufacture  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  showed  that  almost 
invariably  the  mills  paying  higher  rates  of  wages  per  hour 
produced  goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  their  competitors  paying 
lower  wages.  Thus  in  wool  scouring  the  lowest  average 
wages  paid  to  machine  operatives  in  thirty  mills  examined  was 
found  to  be  12.15  cents  per  hour,  and  the  highest  17.79. 
Yet  the  low-wage  mill  showed  a  labor  cost  of  twenty-one  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  while  the  high-wage  mill  had  a 
cost  of  only  fifteen  cents.  One-half  of  the  difference  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  low-wage  mill  paid  nine  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  supervisory  labor,  such  as  foremen, 
etc.,  while  the  high  wage  mill  paid  only  six  cents.  Apparently 
well-paid  labor  needs  less  driving  and  supervising  than  low- 
paid  labor. 

In  the  carding  department  of  seventeen  worsted  mills  the 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  658. 
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mill  paying  its  machine  operatives  an  average  of  13.18  cents 
per  hour  had  a  machine  labor  cost  of  four  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  mill  paying  its  operatives  only  11.86  cents 
per  hour  had  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  lower-cost,  high 
wage  mill  had  machinery  enabling  every  operator  to  turn  out 
more  than  326  pounds  per  hour,  while  the  high-cost,  low-wage 
mill  was  turning  out  less  than  forty-eight  pounds  per  hour. 

The  same  tendency  was  observed  in  the  carding  departments 
of  twenty-six  woolen  mills.  The  mill  with  the  highest  machine 
output  per  man  per  hour,  namely  57.7  pounds,  had  a  machinery 
labor  cost  of  twenty-three  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
mill  with  a  machine  output  of  only  six  pounds  per  operative 
per  hour  had  a  cost  of  $1.64  per  hundred  pounds.  Yet  this 
mill  with  a  cost  seven  times  higher  than  the  other,  paid  its 
operatives  only  9.86  cents  per  hour,  as  against  13.09  cents  paid 
by  its  more  successful  competitor. 

[These  examples  show]  that  mill  efficiency  depends  more  on 
a  liberal  use  of  the  most  improved  machinery  than  of  low 
wages.  Thoughtful  planning  in  arranging  machinery  to  save 
unnecessary  steps  to  the  employees,  careful  buying  of  raw 
material,  the  efficient  organization  and  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  mill,  systematic  watching  of  the  thousands  of 
details,  each  affecting  the  cost  of  manufacture,  will  reduce 
costs  to  an  astonishing  degree.^ 

If  the  general  contention  is  sound  that  high  wages  are  ac- 
companied by  a  lower  cost  of  production,  any  movement  look- 
ing to  the  increase  of  wages  has  this  a  priori  argument  in  its 
favor.  Moreover,  if,  as  can  be  shown,  an  ascending  scale  of 
wages  marks  the  general  improvement  in  the  industrial  organ- 
ization and  business  management  between  different  countries 
and  different  times  in  the  same  country,  minimum-wage 
legislation  would  seem  to  force  business  practice  along  the 
same  line  of  progress  as  have  other  changes,  such  as  trade- 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  op.  cit.,  pp.  660-661. 
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union  demands  or  the  requirements  of  other  forms  of  legal 
regulation.  For  the  necessity  of  paying  increased  wages 
will  prompt,  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  a  challenge  of 
established  business  methods.  It  will  forcibly  urge  em- 
ployers to  conserve  their  profits  by  compensating  advan- 
tages in  some  form  of  greater  efficiency  in  production.  In 
this  respect,  as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out,  the  history  of 
trade-unionism  furnishes  instructive  experience.  The  fixing 
of  a  minimum  wage  is  a  familiar  feature  of  trade-union 
policy.  The  enforcement  of  this  policy  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  improvement  after  another  in  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. This  has  happened  so  frequently  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  that  we  may  safely  conclude  the  enforcement 
of  a  definite  minimum  rate  of  pay  "  positively  stimulates 
the  invention  and  adoption  of  new  processes  of  manufac- 
ture." When  employers  can  no  longer  "  nibble  at  wages, 
they  are  driven  in  their  competitive  struggle  with  each 
other  to  seek  advantage  in  other  ways."  Productivity  is 
thus  at  least  maintained  and  usually  it  is  enlarged.  Further- 
more, the  practice  of  establishing  minimum  rates  in  putting 
a  premium  upon  efficient  management  tends  to  drive  out  of 
business  the  inferior  establishments  which  exist  in  every 
trade.  To  this  extent  the  productivity  of  industry  is  also 
increased. 

Also  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  wage  laws  will  stim- 
ulate productivity  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

If  the  conditions  of  employment  are  unregulated,  it  will  fre- 
quently "  pay "  an  employer  (though  it  does  not  pay  the 
community  for  him  to  do  so)  not  to  select  the  best  workmen 
.  .  .  .  the  employer  may  (in  the  absence  of  definitely  fixed 
minimum  conditions)  make  more  profit  though  less  product, 
out  of  inefficient  workmen  than  out  of  good  workmen. 
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It  may  be  added  that  an  employer  may  also  make  more 
profit,  and  the  same  or  more  product,  out  of  more  efficient 
workers.  The  closer  attention  to  quality  of  labor  forced  by 
wage  legislation  promises  to  make  for  greater  productivity 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  for  the  selection  of  the  fittest  for  em- 
ployment. This  influence  is  already  seen  at  work  in  the 
discharge  of  those  not  considered  worth  the  minimum  wage. 
In  yet  another  way  minimum-wage  legislation  promises 
to  increase  productivity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
worker  who  is  paid  enough  to  secure  physical  efficiency  will 
be  for  that  very  reason  a  better  producer.  Workers  who 
are  living  on  the  plane  of  a  subnormal  standard  do  not 
have  the  same  physical  spirit  and  energy  as  those  who  can 
provide  for  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  reason- 
able living. 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  for  inefficiency  like  hunger, 
worry,  and  discontent.  As  a  rule,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
underpaid  girl  is  hungry,  that  she  is  the  victim  of  nearly  con- 
tinual worry,  that  she  is  overworked  because  she  is  trying  to 
do  her  own  cooking  and  washing  as  well  as  her  work  in  the 
shop,  and  that  she  is  not  getting  the  food  and  the  care  to 
keep  her  in  condition  to  do  good  work,  even  if  her  mental 
attitude  could  be  such  as  to  inspire  it.  No  man  can  say  how 
many  of  the  girls  now  said  to  be  inefficient  and  "  not  worth  " 
the  miserable  wages  paid  would  not  be  worth  a  higher  wage  if 
they  were  paid  it.  ...  If  this  sort  of  service  were  paid  for 
under  conditions  which  make  for  efficiency,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  service  would  become  efficient  in  proportion.^ 


inimum-wage  legislation,  therefore,  establishes  a  wage 
which  should  be  a  basic  wage.  It  does  not  Hx  wages  except 
in  the  sense  that  it  determines  the  lowest  point  in  the  wage 
scale.    Confident  that  industry  can  bear  it,  wage  legislation 

1  Annals,  American  Academy  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xlviii, 
p.  18. 
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puts  the  responsibility  for  paying  a  living  wage  upon  private 
enterprise,  and  says,  in  brief,  to  the  employer,  "  This  is  the 
condition  on  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  conduct  your 
business."  It  rests  upon  the  same  general  principles  that 
underly  all  labor  laws,  zns.,  that  they  are  necessary  to 
equalize  the  bargaining  power  of  employer  and  employee 
and  are  vitally  connected  with  the  public  welfare. 

The  opposition  to  minimum-wage  legislation  centers  in 
its  disputed  value  as  a  means  of  increasing  wages.  There  is 
no  challenge  of  the  wage  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  to  re- 
fute the  alleged  discrepancy  between  earnings  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  normal  standard  of  living.  There  is  no 
denial  that  when  wages  fall  below  a  living  standard  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  that  calls  for  remedy.  But,  say 
its  opponents,  to  provide  the  remedy  by  direct  legislative 
action  violates  the  fundamental  principles  that  determine 
wages,  and,  while  producing  greater  evils  than  it  aimed  to 
cure,  stands  in  the  way  of  measures  more  beneficial  and 
effective. 

Again  and  again  employers  have  contended  before  in- 
vestigating commissions  that  wages  are  fixed  by  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  no  legislation  can  abro- 
gate.^ The  fundamental  factor  that  determines  the  rate  of 
wages  is  the  same  that  determines  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity, ins.,  the  relation  of  effective  demand  to  available 
supply.  Low  wages  indicate  an  abundance  of  labor  relative 
to  the  demand;  high  wages  indicate  a  relative  scarcity  of 
labor.  To  say,  then,  that  employers  shall  not  pay  less  than  a 
given  wage  is  to  deny  the  application  of  that  principle  of 
evaluation  that  runs  throughout  the  price-making  process. 
A  sounder  plan  and  one  in  conformity  with  "  natural  law  " 
would  seek  to  raise  wages  by  reducing  the  numbers  available 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission^  New  York,  Fourth  Report, 
vol.  i,  pp.  456,  796. 
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for  the  low-paid  occupations.  A  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, for  example,  would  work  for  this  end.  The  develop- 
ment of  social  insurance  would  also  operate  in  the  same 
direction  by  protecting  the  families  of  wage-earners  against 
the  loss  of  earning  power  of  the  male  members  due  to  sick- 
ness, accident  or  unemployment.  An  improved  system  of 
public  education  would  have  a  similar  effect;  provided  em- 
phasis were  put  upon  vocational  training,  and  provided  also 
that  a  fairly  generous  policy  were  followed  of  giving  aid  to 
students  through  scholarships.  "  In  short,"  as  one  opponent 
puts  it,  "  the  way  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  all  other 
wages  is  not  by  an  enforced  subsidy  in  aid  of  wages,  but  by 
those  longer  and  more  difficult  methods  which  shall  make 
the  desired  result  inevitable.  We  must  learn  to  cultivate 
powers  and  not  deal  in  ready-made  results — not  to  tie  on 
the  flowers  but  to  water  the  plant."  ^ 

The  argument  savors  of  laissez-faire  and  an  optimistic 
reliance  upon  natural  law  which  can  be  trusted  to  bring  all 
things  right  in  the  long  run.  It  differs  radically  from  the 
principle  underlying  wage  legislation  and  all  other  factory 
legislation,  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  control  economic 
processes  as  conducted  by  private  enterprise  so  as  to  safe- 
guard the  weaker  party  to  the  wage  contract  and  to  protect 
the  general  welfare.  It  is,  in  short,  a  belated  challenge  of 
the  principles  of  liberalism. 

More  specific  opposition  has  developed  to  wage  legisla- 
tion in  the  labor  world  on  the  ground  that  it  would  weaken 
(or  retard  the  trade-union  movement,  which  is  held  to  be  a 
lender  method  of  raising  wages.  Trade-unionists  them- 
Bves  are  divided  on  this  point.  And  although  such  official 
^^anizations  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  have  endorsed  the 
measure,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  approves  of 

^  Joseph  Lee  in  Survey,  Nov.  8,  1913- 
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it  not  as  a  principle  of  wages  for  all  labor,  but  only  for  that 
of  women.  To  its  application  to  men  they  are  strongly  op- 
posed. A  small  minority  among  both  men  and  women 
trade-unionists  oppose  it  even  for  women.  For,  they  hold, 
the  same  reasons  that  underlie  the  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure for  men  are  valid  also  when  women  are  considered. 
"  If,"  they  say,  *'  women  need  state  protection  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  organize  as  men  do,  then  also  the  mass  of 
unskilled,  unorganized  men  who  do  not  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  organization  need  it.  The  reasons  for  trade- 
unionists  to  oppose  the  state  interference  in  wage  rates 
apply  to  women  workers  as  they  do  to  men."  ^  These 
reasons  may  be  noted  briefly.  To  begin  with,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  organizations  imposed  upon  unorganized 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  wage-board  system  which  requires 
representation  from  workers,  will  lack,  by  the  very  condi- 
tion of  being  imposed,  virility  and  force.    Says  one  writer : 

when  a  demand  is  made  for  a  wage  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  an  award  in  an  unorganized  industry,  it  does  not  come 
from  the  workers,  that  is,  not  from  their  collective  willing, 
but  from  those  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  law  as  a 
measure  of  social  improvement.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  has  had 
a  kindergarten  experience  in  the  organization  of  workers  can 
testify  that  a  superimposed  organization  never  becomes  an 
actuality,  with  character  of  its  own ;  the  force  of  a  labor  union 
is  the  collective  will  of  its  members,  and  no  concession  of  value 
is  granted  to  a  makeshift  organization  from  which  that  will 
power  is  absent.  Of  more  importance  to  labor  than  an  award 
granted  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  fact  that  a  nominal  *^ 
organization  backed  by  employers  or  friends  of  the  law,  and 
carrying  the  endorsement  of  the  state  will  effectually  stifle  free 
organization  or  even  protest.^ 

1  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  New  York,  Fourth  Report, 
vol.  i,  p.  774. 
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To  those  who  see  the  ultimate  solution  of  industrial  prob- 
lems in  the  voluntary  and  self-initiated  organization  of  the 
wage-earners,  such  unions  as  would  be  required  by  wage 
board  would  be  but  a  mockery.  They  would  supply  a  state 
substitute  for  the  spontaneous  organization  of  labor  and 
would  result  eventually  in  a  subservience  to  state  control. 

Besides  obstructing  the  extension  of  the  regular  trade- 
tmion  movement  to  the  unorganized  trades,  the  action  of 
the  workers'  organizations  that  are  created  by  wage  boards 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  unions  in  the 
trades  already  organized.  For,  since  the  findings  of  the 
wage  boards  are  based  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  living, 
and  since  subsistence  is  practically  the  same  for  the  un- 
skilled and  the  skilled  worker,  the  rates  fixed  by  the  wage 
boards  will  tend  to  fix  the  cost  for  all  workers.  "  When  a 
wages  board  determines  a  minimum  for  the  workers  in  one 
trade,  based  upon  the  cost  of  living,  it  determines  minima 
for  the  workers  of  the  industries  of  the  locality.  If  the  cost 
of  living  approximates  $8  a  week  for  umbrella  workers  of 
New  York  City,  so  it  does  for  the  cigar  makers,  the  glove 
workers,  and  the  milliners."  ^  In  so  far  as  there  is  no 
driving  force  behind  the  wage-board  unions,  wages  will  not 
rise  above  the  minimum  rate,  and  the  final  result  will  be  a 
general  lowering  of  wage  standards  for  all  workers  to  the 
necessary  cost  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  competent  authorities  in  the 
trade-union  movement  maintain  that  far  from  retarding  the 
progress  of  organization,  wage  legislation  will  actually  fur- 
ther it.  And,  as  has  been  said,  the  majority  of  wcmien 
trade-unionists  support  the  measure.  Into  this  matter  we 
shall  go  further  in  our  later  detailed  discussion  of  trade- 
unionism. 

Finally,  the  opposition  to  the  minimum-wage  movement 

1  Helen  Marot,  op.  cit. 
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rests  upon  the  opinion  that  it  would  entail  results  more  seri- 
ous than  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  cure.  That  it  would 
lead  to  unemployment  and  higher  prices ;  that  the  minimum 
wage  would  become  the  maximum;  that  industry  could  not 
bear  the  strain,  etc.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  emphasized 
is  unemployment.  That  a  certain  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment may  take  place  is  frequently  conceded  by  even  the  ad- 
vocates of  wage  laws.  But,  they  maintain,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  an  employer  does  not  think  a 
girl  "  worth  "  the  higher  rate  of  pay,  it  will  serve  to  sep- 
arate the  inefficient  from  the  efficient,  and  special  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  dealing  with  them  as  a  class  of  labor. 
The  inefficient  will  no  longer  be  competing  with  the  effi- 
cient for  jobs  and  tending  to  lower  the  level  of  all  workers 
in  their  group.  But  after  all,  say  the  opponents,  low  wages 
are  better  than  no  wages.  They  scornfully  refer  to  the 
"  ioker  in  the  law  "  by  which  the  worker  is  ostensibly  bene- 
fited but  actually  injured.  "  State  wage  minima,"  they  say, 
"  are  actually  in  line  with  methods  of  modem  industrial 
development,  which  is  economy  of  labor  power,  or,  in  the 
language  of  factory  economics,  unemployment."  It  is 
claimed  that  the  result  of  such  legislation  will  be  the 

elimination  of  the  lowest  grades  of  workers  by  supplanting 
labor  power  with  machine  power,  by  exacting  a  larger  output 
per  worker,  by  speeding  up,  or  by  increased  efficiency  in  man- 
agement, or,  where  the  law  applies  to  some  workers  and  not 
to  men,  by  the  substitution  through  immigration  of  foreign 
male  labor — these  are  capital's  very  simple  and  familiar  meth- 
ods of  eluding  increased  wage  rates.  Furthermore,  tke  labor 
saving  devices  that  would  inevitably  follow  state  wage  minima 
would  require  increased  capitalization  in  the  trades  affected. 
Increased  capitalization  means  business  consolidation,  and 
business  consolidation  is  in  itself  a  labor-saving  device  which 
swells  the  labor  market.^ 

1  Helen  Marot,  op.  cit. 
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Cogent  comment  on  the  forecast  of  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  the  minimum  wage  has  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Tawney  in  the  case  of  the  tailoring  trade  in  England  and  is 
well  worth  quoting  here/ 

The  establishment  of  minimum  rates  of  payment  may  un- 
doubtedly involve  an  interference  with  the  vested  interests  of 
such  workers  as  are  unable  to  earn  them,  which  is  more  or  less 
serious  according  to  whether  that  class  is  large  or  small,  and 
according  to  the  level  at  which  the  rates  themselves  are  fixed. 
But  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  the  minimum  wage  does  not 
differ  from  any  other  kind  of  social  intervention,  or  indeed 
from  the  ordinary  changes  of  economic  life  which  arise  from 
the  normal  conduct  of  industry.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  person  who  loses  employment,  it  is  irrelevant  whether  the 
cause  of  his  displacement  is  action  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
for  example  a  factory  act,  or  action  on  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployer, for  example  the  reorganization  of  a  business.  The 
effect  on  the  individual  concerned  is  certainly  not  more  mis- 
chievious  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Whenever 
an  employee  discovers  a  new  process,  whenever  a  change  in 
fashion  causes  the  production  of  one  class  of  good  rather 
than  another,  whenever  ParHment  raises  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  or  passes  new  factory  legislation, 
whenever  a  Poor  Law  Authority  decides  to  substitute  a 
"  strict  "  for  a  "  lax  "  system  of  relief,  there  is  an  interference 
with  vested  interests  from  which  small  or  large  classes  of 
wage-earners  suffer,  often,  without  any  such  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  an  advance  in  the  lowest  earnings  as  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Trade  Board.  .  .  .  The  dislocation  caused 
by  the  first  application  to  an  industry  of  a  minimum  wage  is, 
in  fact,  a  particular  case  of  a  general  and  much  more  exten- 
sive problem,  and  must  be  judged  not  in  isolation  but  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  Any  argument  against  the  Tailoring  Trade  Board 
based  merely  on  the  fact  that  it  had  made  more  precarious 

1  Tawney,  R.  H.,  Minimum  rates  in  the  Tailoring  Trade,  pp.  164-166. 
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the  livelihood  of  the  older  and  slower  workers  would  be  at 
least  equally  valid  against  the  introduction  of  power  driven 
sewing  machines,  or,  indeed,  against  the  erection  of  factories 
themselves. 

The  question  of  industrial  displacement  in  the  ease  of  wage 
rates  as  in  every  other  case  must  be  judged  "  not  by  the  imme- 
diate dislocation  which  it  causes,  but  by  its  general  results  upon 
social  welfare." 

In  so  far  as  the  opposition  rests  upon  forecasts  of  the 
bad  results  of  wage  legislation,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  test  of  its  actual  working  will  settle  their  validity.  We 
shall  consider  further  this  phase  of  the  opposition  in  the 
following  chapter,  which  sets  forth  the  movement  in  the 
light  of  concrete  experience. 

Apart  from  the  alleged  evils  that  it  involves,  the  contro- 
versy between  the  advocates  and  opponents  resolves  itself 
into  a  conflict  of  social  philosophy.  The  latter  revert  to  the 
working  of  natural  law  and  the  principle  of  competition; 
the  former  would  extend  the  principles  of  state  control  to 
raise  the  plane  of  competition  and  to  restrict  its  working  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  good. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Effects  of  Minimum-Wage  Legislation 

Nothing  short  of  actual  experience  of  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  minimum-wage  legislation  can  settle  the 
controversy  between  its  advocates  and  opponents.  If  it  is 
practicable  and  fundamentally  sound,  a  fair  trial  will  reveal 
that  fact;  if  it  is  impracticable  and  unsound,  a  fair  trial  will 
reveal  that  fact  also.  Without  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  their  futility,  belief  in  the  promise  held  out  by  minimum- 
wage  laws  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  shaken.  Although  it  is  probable  that  final  judg- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  results  of  experiments  made  in 
the  United  States,  the  experience  of  Australasia,  and  espec- 
ially of  Great  Britain,  has  been  such  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  minimum-wage  movement  in  this  country  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  briefly  how  much  reliable  guidance 
there  is  for  us  in  the  actual  working  of  the  system  where  it 
has  been  longer  in  operation. 

The  most  representative  of  the  several  laws  in  force  in 
Australasia  are  those  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand  and  New 
South  Wales.  Of  these  three,  Victoria  furnishes  the  most 
illuminating  data  for  America.  Our  legislation  has  its  pro- 
totype in  the  Victorian  Minimum  Wages  Board.  The  Vic- 
torian legislation  is  concerned  primarily  with  protecting 
society  from  the  evils  of  low  wages,  whereas  the  law  in  all 
other  states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  in  New 
Zealand  is  designed  chiefly  to  maintain  and  promote  indus- 
trial peace  by  eliminating  strikes  and  lockouts.  An  exam- 
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ination  of  the  working  of  the  former,  therefore,  will  fur- 
nish some  idea  of  the  effects  of  wage  awards  in  their  most 
clear-cut  form  without  the  complications  that  arise  when 
we  try  to  separate  them  from  the  other  effects  of  a  general 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  in- 
dustrial disputes. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  noted  that  when  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  wage  boards  was  introduced  into  the  Victorian  Par- 
liament it  met  with  violent  opposition.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  it  have  figured  in  the  campaign  in 
this  country  which  we  have  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
the  interference  with  liberty  of  the  subject;  the  abrogation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  the  predictions  that  it 
would  drive  work  out  of  the  country,  that  only  the  best 
workers  would  be  employed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  its  provisions,  and  so  on.  Enacted  and  applied  in 
the  face  of  this  hostility,  what  does  its  operation  show  after 
twenty  years'  experience  ?  ^ 

One  result  seems  to  be  established  beyond  dispute,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  sweating  among  both  home  and  factory 
workers.^  This  was  the  evil  that  the  wage-board  system 
was  first  designed  to  remedy.  The  reports  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  show  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
raise  the  level  of  wages  so  that  complaints  are  no  longer 
heard  of  miserable  rates  of  pay.  Five  years  after  the  law 
went  into  effect  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  reported 
that  "  many  of  the  notorious  '  sweaters  '  have  settled  down 
to  fair  prices.    A  few  who  at  one  time  gave  out  work  now 

1  The  best  summary  of  the  results  of  wage  legislation  in  Australasia 
is  given  in  the  study  made  for  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission  by  Paul  S.  Collier.  Upon  this  I  have  drawn  largely 
in  the  present  chapter. 

'  Collier,  "  Wage  Legislation  in  Australasia,"  State  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  New  York,  Fourth  Report,  vol.  iv,  p.  1878. 
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make  it  up  themselves  instead  of  sub-letting  it,  while 
others  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  trade.  Complaints 
re  sweating  rates  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  ^ 

Granting  that  legislation  has  eliminated  the  excessively 
low  wages  in  the  sweated  industries,  what  has  been  its  effect 
upon  wages  in  the  other  more  normal  trades  to  which  it  has 
been  extended?  Here  the  answer  is  not  so  clear-cut.  On 
the  basis  of  figures  for  1900  and  191 2,  a  direct  increase  in 
wages  has  been  common  both  in  trades  where  boards  have 
fixed  rates  and  in  those  where  they  have  not.  For  men  the 
average  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  board  than  in  the 
non-board  trades.  When  Mr.  Aves  compared  the  average 
wage  of  men  in  1900- 1906,  he  found  that  ''  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  considerable  advance  in  the  board,  but  only  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  non-board  rates."  ^  Mr.  Collier  ob- 
serves the  same  tendency  in  his  later  wage  comparisons,  but 
with  much  less  difference  between  the  two  groups.  For 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  the  average  in- 
crease had  been  somewhat  greater  in  the  non-board  than  in 
the  board  trades.  The  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  move- 
ment of  men's  and  women's  wages  need  more  explanation 
than  can  be  gained  from  the  data  furnished. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  data  on  wages  is  their  incom- 
pleteness. A  wide  difference  is  shown  between  wage 
changes  in  both  board  and  non-board  groups,  suggesting  the 
importance  of  individual  industrial  studies,  if  we  are  to  get 
much  light  upon  the  forces  that  have  operated  to  produce 
such  varying  results.  Such  wage  comparisons  as  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  available  statistics  are  too  general  for 
definite  conclusions.  The  relation,  if  any,  of  the  wage  de- 
terminations to  the  general  rise  in  wages  is  nowhere  clearly 

1  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1879. 
'  Ihid.,  p.  1895. 
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indicated.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance of  earnings  in  the  board  trades,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  has  been  an  even  greater  advance  in  the  non-board 
trades.  Is  it  possible  to  trace  the  specific  influence  of  a 
single  factor  like  legislation  in  times  of  a  general  rise  or  fall 
in  wages  ?  Probably  not.  It  has  been,  no  doubt,  a  factor,  but 
only  one  of  many  in  the  industrial  development  of  Victoria 
since  1897.  With  some  fluctuations,  the  commercial  life  of 
the  state  has  shown  a  record  of  prosperity.  ''  Through  all 
its  shifting  history,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "  one  fact  stands  out 
clearly,  the  wages  boards  are  not  held  responsible  for  the 
periods  of  trade  depression  nor  for  the  times  of  business 
prosperity.  Their  sphere  has  constantly  been  extended  in 
season  and  out  of  season."  ^  This  is  probably  as  much  as 
can  be  said  on  the  basis  of  our  present  information.  Though 
it  admittedly  leaves  unsettled  the  question  of  the  exact  in- 
fluence of  wage  legislation  on  wages,  at  least  it  can  be  said 
that  it  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  getting  rid  of  miserably 
low  rates  of  pay  and  in  establishing  a  fair  standard  wage  in 
industry. 

Has  the  minimum  wage  become  the  maximum  also?  The 
Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  refer  frequently 
to  this  point.  In  the  Report  for  1901,  the  Chief  Inspector 
states : 

The  Special  Board  system  has  now  been  in  force  in  a  few 
trades  since  1897,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  never  the  maximum  wage.  If  we  take  the 
clothing  trade,  for  instance,  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  males 
is  45s.  per  week,  whereas  the  average  wage  paid  last  year 
was  53s.  3d.  per  week;  for  adult  females  in  this  trade  the 
minimum  wage  is  20s.  per  week,  whereas  the  average  wage 
paid  last  year  was  22s.  3d.  per  week.* 

1  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1927. 
Ubid.,  p.  iS^. 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  figures  quoted  for  the  boot,  shirt,  and 
furniture  trades  show  a  tendency  for  the  average  wage  to 
rise  above  the  minimum.  In  later  reports  the  point  is  often 
reiterated.  The  succeeding  table  prepared  by  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factories  in  191 4  is  the  most  recent  evidence  on 
this  point,  and  includes  all  of  the  trades  where  a  direct  com- 
parison was  possible.^  A  glance  at  it  will  show  that  in 
every  instance  the  average  wage  paid  is  in  excess  of  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  wages  board. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Average  Minimum   Wage   Paid  in   Certain 

Trades  with  the  Statutory  Minimum  Wage  as  Fixed  by  the 

Wages  Board  Determination  for  the  Particular  Trade 


Board. 


Bread  carters.    , 

Boot 

Dressmakers 

Furniture  (bedding). 

Males 

Females 

Furniture  (cabinet  making 

Females 

Jam  trade , 

Livery  stable 

Milliners , 

Organ , 

Process  engravers , 

Underclothing , 


Year  ending  31st 
December,  1910. 


Wages 
board  rate. 


40/ 

54/ 
16/ 

50/ 
25/ 

25/ 


22/6 
58/ 

20/ 


Average 
wage  paid. 


40/10 

55/8 

21/9 

52/4 
26/4 

27/2 


31/5 
64/8 

27)1 


Year  ending  31st 
December,  191 2. 


Wages 
board  rate. 


48/ 
54/ 
21/6 

57/ 
27/6 

27/6 
48/ 

42/ 
22/6 
58/ 
62/ 

20/ 


Average 
wage  paid. 


48/8 

56/11 

26/S 

61/10 

28/3 

29/9 
48^8 
44/8 
32/4 
61/5 
83/6 
23/9 


Nevertheless,  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  exists  in  the 
reports  themselves.  In  ironmoulding,  for  example,  the 
Report  of  1906,  made  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 


1  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1899. 
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in  Victoria,  pointed  to  a  tendency  to  pay  unskilled  workers 
the  bare  legal  rates.  The  minimum  rates  for  ovenmakers 
are  seldom  raised.  In  the  making  of  aerated  waters,  wages 
have  steadily  declined  toward  a  dead-level  fixed  by  the 
standard  wage.  The  same  tendency  has  been  apparent  in 
the  cardboard-box  industry  and  in  order  dressmaking.  Ex- 
ceptional as  such  cases  may  be,  they  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  qualify  the  different  findings  in  other  industries. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  method 
followed  in  these  reports  is  the  crudest  and  perhaps  the 
most  unsatisfactory  way  of  indicating  that  the  minimum 
does  not  become  the  maximum.  A  few  very  well-paid  work- 
ers would  serve  to  raise  the  average  above  the  wage-board 
rate.  What  we  need  to  know  is  how  many  are  getting  more 
or  less  than  the  minimum  rate  before  and  after  its  estab- 
lishment, and  how  trnich  more  or  less  they  are  getting. 
Moreover,  comparison  should  be  made  with  industries  in 
which  there  have  been  increases  in  wages  but  which  are 
free  from  the  rulings  of  wage  boards.  In  these  trades  is 
the  variation  from  the  lowest  wage  paid  greater,  the  same, 
or  less  ?  Much  more  and  better  statistical  evidence  is  needed 
on  this  point  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Again, 
this  evidence  should  be  furnished  with  a  background  of 
trade  conditions,  including  especially  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  for  each  occupation  and  the  condition  of  business. 
The  suggestion  of  the  influence  of  these  factors  in  the  Chief 
Inspector's  Reports  is  only  enough  to  make  us  wish  for 
more.  For  example,  data  on  the  brick-making  industry 
show  that  in  1905  when  business  was  dull  there  were  few 
instances  where  wages  were  higher  than  the  board  states. 
The  following  year,  when  business  had  improved,  one  fac- 
tory paid  all  of  its  hands  more  than  the  legal  minimum. 
And  by  1908,  with  continued  prosperity,  "  there  was  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rates  paid  were  not 
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limited  by  determination  standards."  ^  Such  evidence  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  minimum-wage  advocates  that  a 
legal  minimum  only  furnishes  a  plane  below  which  wages 
may  not  fall.  The  degree  to  which  they  rise  above  the 
plane  will  depend  on  other  and  different  influences. 

Another  item  that  Mr.  Collier  points  out  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully. 

It  would  seem  [he  says],  that  the  rate  fixed  for  any  given 
trade  has  a  large  part  to  do  in  making  that  a  minimum  or  a 
standard  rate.  If  the  rate  fixed  is  not  too  high  and  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  normal,  higher  wages  are  bound  to  be  paid 
to  the  more  skilled  hands,  and  even  to  the  workers  of  the 
lowest  grade.  But  it  must  be  admitted  as  Mr.  Murphy  (Chief 
Factor  Inspector)  has  pointed  out,  that  in  Australia  generally 
the  action  of  the  wages  boards  and  the  arbitration  courts  has 
been  to  unduly  inflate  the  pay  of  unskilled  as  compared  to 
skilled  workers.^ 

Regarding  this  point,  Mr.  Murphy  said  in  a  personal  letter 
to  Mr.  Collier,  March,  1914: 

This  of  course  will  have  a  number  of  evil  effects,  and  to  my 
mind  is  the  greatest  defect  that  can  be  pointed  out  against 
the  wages  board  system  as  we  know  it  in  Victoria.  It  takes 
away  the  inducement  of  the  energetic  young  worker  to  increase 
his  efiiciency.  As  this  factor  increases  in  importance,  it  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  further  equalizing  the  pay  of 
workers  in  any  trade. ^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able— in  fact,  it  is  indispensable — ^that  the  movement  of  the 
wage  scale  shall  be  examined  in  connection  with  individual 
industrial   conditions  and  with  methods  of   rate-making. 

1  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1898. 
^Ibid.,  p.  1900. 
^Ibid.,  p.  1901. 
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Until  more  definite  statistics  are  compiled  by  competent 
authorities,  the  opponents  of  wage  legislation  will  continue 
to  heed  those  Australian  employers  who  make  the  state- 
ment, unsubstantiated  by  facts,  that  the  minimum  tends  to 
become  the  maximum.  On  the  other  hand,  its  advocates 
who  deny  the  statement  have  not  much  more  of  a  factual 
basis  to  fortify  their  position  than  the  bare  suggestion  of  a 
tendency.  On  the  whole  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
wage  legislation  on  the  wage  scale,  great  caution  must  be 
used  in  interpreting  results. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  of  wage  legislation,  its 
effect  upon  employment.  What  has  the  Victorian  experi- 
ence to  show  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  such  laws 
would  tend  to  throw  employees  out  of  work,  or  to  substi- 
tute one  class  of  workers  for  another?  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  wages,  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  Some  trades  show  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  coinciding  with 
the  new  wage  determination,  some  show  an  actual  increase, 
some  show  no  change  whatever.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  one  of  the  first  to  which  the  wage-board  system  was 
applied,  scores  of  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  other  special  influences.  A  period 
of  general  commercial  depression  had  caused  the  usual  slack 
demand  for  labor ;  improvements  in  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  had  caused  the  supply  of  labor 
in  this  trade  notably  to  exceed  the  demand.  Part  of  it, 
however,  was  due  to  the  legislation  itself.  The  wages  boards 
at  that  time  made  no  provision  for  the  old,  infirm,  or  slow 
worker,  and  in  consequence  they  were  dismissed  in  some- 
what wholesale  fashion.     Eventually,  however, 

the  trade  recovered  its  balance  and  the  labor  market  was  read- 
justed. The  fact  that  the  number  of  adult  males  employed 
in  the  trade  increased  from  1897  in  1900  to  2,861  in  1912,  and 
the  number  of  females  from  600  to  1,571  during  the  same  years 
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is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  trade  was  not  permanently  in- 
jured by  the  enactment  of  a  higher  wage  standard.^ 

In  the  dressmaking  trade,  another  of  the  initial  board  trades, 
and  a  trade  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees 
are  women,  both  the  number  of  adult  females  and  the  total 
number  of  females  in  the  trade  actually  increased  during 
the  year  of  the  wage  determination.^ 

As  the  wage-board  system  has  been  extended  from  trade 
to  trade,  the  fear  of  a  discharge  of  workers  usually  has 
preceded  its  adoption.  But  subsequent  events  have  only 
partially  confirmed  its  reasonableness.  Mr.  Collier  shows 
that 

of  a  list  of  seventeen  trades  coming  under  a  determination 
from  1903  to  1910  and  having  a  continuous  history  from  1900 
to  191 2,  nine  showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  adult  male 
workers  while  there  was  an  increase  in  eight.  In  a  similar 
group  of  six  trades  employing  females,  three  show  a  decrease, 
two  an  increase,  while  one  remained  practically  stationary.  An- 
other group  of  twenty-seven  trades  employing  males  in  which 
determinations  took  effect  during  1901  and  1902  shows  a  de- 
crease for  fifteen,  an  increase  for  ten  and  a  stationary  condition 
for  two.* 

The  later  history  of  these  trades  brings  out  the  fact  of 
prime  importance  that 

in  only  three  instances  was  a  decreased  number  of  employees 
during  the  determination  year  associated  with  a  permanent 
decline  in  the  number  of  workers  occupied  in  the  trade,  and  in 
only  six  did  a  stationary  condition  remain.  The  great  ma- 
jority of   industries  have  flourished  and  employed  a  larger 

1  Collier,  op.  cit,  p.  1904. 
^Ibid.,  p.  1905. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  1905-1906. 
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number  of  hands  with  each  succeeding  year,  once  the  period 
of  readjustment  is  past.^ 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  where  work  has  been  re- 
duced, **  the  cry  of  distress  has  come  from  the  less  com- 
petent members  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Complaints  are  not 
made  in  behalf  of  able  and  efficient  employees,  but  for  the 
old,  the  weak,  and  the  infirm."  ^  It  is  admitted  that  only  a 
period  of  prosperity  has  kept  this  group  at  work,  and  that 
the  real  test  of  distress  and  unemployment  will  come  at  a 
time  of  commercial  depression. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  relation  of  wage 
legislation  both  to  employment  and  to  other  phases  of  in- 
dustry is  essentially  one  of  adjustment.  That  there  will  be 
different  results  in  different  trades  is  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  varying  cost,  and  the  varying  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  managerial  group.  Satisfactory  information 
on  the  manner  in  which  employers  have  made  the  adjust- 
ment is  extremely  meager.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  some  instances  the  adoption  of  the  wage-board  system 
has  been  a  direct  stimulus  to  better  business  practice. 
Labor-saving  machinery,  new  inventions,  improved  methods 
of  work — these  would  appear  to  have  been  more  quickly  in- 
troduced under  the  influence  of  higher  rates  of  wages.  A 
certain  tendency  has  been  noted  on  the  part  of  some  em- 
ployers to  displace  adult  workers  by  those  younger  and  less 
skilled.  In  other  trades  the  contrary  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed of  substituting  the  more  efficient  for  the  less  efficient 
worker.  The  displacement  of  men  by  women,  which  is  an- 
other phase  of  this  question,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved by  the  evidence  at  hand.  Still  another  phase  of 
adjustment   is  overspeeding  labor   to   compensate   for  the 

^  Collier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190^1910. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  1912. 
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higher  wage.  In  the  early  years  of  the  wage-board  system 
there  were  many  complaints  by  time-workers  of  *'  speeding 
up."  But  in  1908  Mr.  Aves  reported  that  even  those  who 
might  have  been  tempted  to  resort  to  this  practice  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  the  shortage  of  labor  had  put  work- 
ers in  a  position  to  challenge  such  a  policy.^  This  condi- 
tion has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  industrial  world  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  testimony  of  employers  is  as  vague  as  the  testimony 
of  data.  Many  employers  believe  that  no  appreciable  effect 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  special  boards.  Others  think 
they  may  have  strengthened  what  was  the  normal  tendency 
of  the  time  toward  greater  specialization  and  the  expansion 
of  manufacturing  processes.  Many  claim  that  laborers  are 
less  efficient  than  in  former  years.  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  in  1913:  ''  I  think  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  all 
round  is  distinctly  higher  under  the  minimum  wage  than  it 
was  before."  -  In  short,  no  statistics  are  available  to  settle 
what  specific  influence  wage  legislation  has  had  either  upon 
general  business  organization  and  method  or  upon  individ- 
ual efficiency. 

Nor  is  it  any  less  difficult  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  higher  wage  rates  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
prices.  In  reply  to  a  special  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Aves  on 
this  point,  twenty-eight  employees  and  employers  said  they 
were  unable  to  mention  a  case  where  higher  prices  were  the 
result  of  wage  determinations.  Nine  were  either  doubtful 
or  contrary  in  their  opinion.     Mr.  Collier  states  that 

1  Aves,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
on  the  Wages  Boards  and  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  52.   Quoted  by  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1916. 

*  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  New  York,  Third  Report, 
P.  54. 
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in  several  trades  where  wages  have  increased,  neither  cost  nor 
price  has  been  similarly  affected,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
tended  in  opposite  directions.  Prices  have  in  some  trades  been 
raised  because  of  determinations,  the  cost  of  production  there- 
by being  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  This  has  been  true  more 
especially  of  purely  local  industries  in  which  machinery  was 
little  used,  such  as  dressmaking.  In  the  case  of  staple  pro- 
ducts labor  legislation  has  had  little  effect  on  prices.  .  .  .  Un- 
der the  latter  circumstances  the  extra  charge  of  higher  wages 
must  be  met  by  increased  efficiency  of  the  productive  organi- 
zation or  by  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  profits.^ 

Mr.  Collier  believes  that  "  both  tendencies  have  been  opera- 
tive to  some  extent."  But  again,  it  must  be  repeated,  con- 
clusive statistical  evidence  is  lacking. 

The  question  of  competition  between  regulated  and  un- 
regulated districts  is  one  that  has  had  to  be  faced  in  Vic- 
toria and  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  our  present  policy  of 
the  regulation  of  industry  by  the  separate  states.  When 
the  wage  boards  were  first  introduced  in  Victoria  their 
jurisdiction  was  limited  not  only  to  special  trades,  but  to 
cities,  towns  and  boroughs.  This  meant  competition  be- 
tween the  town  and  country  manufacturer  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. There  was  also  the  competition  of  neighboring 
states.  Although  wage-determination  rates  were  frequently 
paid  voluntarily  in  country  towns,  complaints  often  were 
made  against  this  principle  of  discrimination  in  the  early 
days  of  wage  legislation.  It  is  only  as  the  authority  of 
wage  boards  has  been  extended  to  the  shires,  and  as  the 
practice  of  regulating  wages  has  been  adopted  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  Commonwealth 
itself,  that  complaints  of  unfair  external  competition  have 
become  vfery  infrequent. 

1  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  1919. 
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The  fear  that  wage  legislation  will  hinder  or  undermine 
the  development  of  collective  action  among  the  workers  has 
been  noted  in  the  previous  chapter  as  common  among  trade- 
unionists  in  America.  This  fear  the  Victorian  experience 
does  not  seem  to  justify.  Mr.  Aves,  it  is  true,  in  1908,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation  would  be  to  weaken  the  voluntary  collective 
action  of  the  workers,  in  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  for 
the  organization  of  labor  would  be  fundamentally  weak- 
ened. But,  as  Mr.  Collier  points  out,  there  has  been  a  mate- 
rial growth  in  unionism  since  1908.  In  reply  to  a  question- 
naire sent  out  by  Mr.  Collier  in  191 4,  fourteen  employers 
believed  the  unions  had  been  strengthened  by  the  wage- 
board  system.  Eight  thought  otherwise.  It  is  probably 
true,  as  he  says,  that  "  unionism  in  Victoria  has  not  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  in  some  of  the  other  states  of  Aus- 
tralia. A  system  of  industrial  arbitration  dependent  upon 
trade  unions  for  its  administration  undoubtedly  stimulates 
organization  as  no  system  of  wages  boards  can  do."  ^  But 
at  any  rate  the  trade  unions  play  an  important  role  under 
the  wage-board  system  in  the  appointment  of  members  to 
'wage  boards  and  in  the  general  enforcement  of  the  act. 
There  has  been  a  "  material  growth  in  unionism  since  1908 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  wages  boards 
have  tended  to  destroy  it."  ^ 

In  summarizing  the  effects  of  wage  legislation  in  Vic- 
toria, it  may  be  said  that  neither  the  fears  of  its  opponents 
nor  the  claims  of  its  advocates  can  be  tested  on  a  trustworthy 
basis  of  fact.  Conflicting  evidence  or  complete  lack  of 
evidence  mark  almost  every  point  in  the  controversy.  This 
probably  is  due  in  part  to  faulty  methods  of  investigation, 

1  Collier,  op.  cit,  p.  1945. 

^Ibid.  .      ,    . 
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but  it  doubtless  is  due  more  largely  to  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  disentangling  the  influence  of  one  specific  factor  in 
a  highly  complex  set  of  circumstances.  Moreover,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  wage  legislation  is  bound  to  show 
contrary  effects  upon  different  establishments  in  the  same 
industry  and  in  different  industries.  Some  concerns  will 
be  little  affected  by  it,  others  will  require  less  or  more  re- 
organization. In  all  probability,  difficulties  encountered  by 
employers  in  making  the  adjustment  and  failure  itself  will 
be  ascribed  to  the  restricted  legislation  rather  than  to  per- 
sonal incompetency.  The  result  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  in- 
conclusive as  far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  itself  are 
concerned. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  system  of 
regulating  wages  in  Victoria  is  the  steady  extension  of  the 
wage  boards,  the  changed  attitude  of  representative  organ- 
izations of  business  men,  and  the  attitude  of  employees 
themselves.  Beginning  with  only  six  trades  in  which  wages 
were  exceptionally  low,  the  wage-board  system  has  been 
extended  until  at  the  present  time  it  applies  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  trades  affecting  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  employees  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  work. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  the  Victorian  Chamber 
of  Manufactures  led  the  attacks  upon  the  new  system.  In 
1 91 2  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  organization  and 
the  officers  of  the  Victorian  Employers'  Association  stated 
that  their  members  no  longer  wished  to  see  the  system  abol- 
ished. Neither  do  employees.  To  quote  Professor  Ham- 
mond, one  of  the  most  competent  students  of  the  Victorian 
system :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  as  to  the  effect  of  the  legal 
minimum  wage  in  producing  certain  results,  and  whatever 
criticism  they  may  make  of  the  Factories  Act,  both  sides 
are  now  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  have  no 
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desire  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  labor."  ^ 

It  was  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  belief  in  the  success 
of  the  Victorian  system  that  Great  Britain  in  1909  provided 
a  similar  remedy  for  certain  notoriously  low-paid  industries. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  available  the  reports  made  by 
R.  H.  Tawney  on  the  .  working  of  the  system  in  chain- 
making  and  tailoring,  and  by  M.  E.  Bulkley  in  box-making. 
All  of  these  contain  much  instructive  information  on  the 
effects  of  wage  regulation  on  different  types  of  industrial 
enterprise,  but  for  our  present  purpose  we  shall  consider  in 
detail  only  the  tailoring  trade  —  a  trade  which  offers  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  three  types,  and  also  a  trade 
which  in  many  respects  is  comparable  with  the  same  in- 
dustry in  America.  As  with  us,  it  is  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries from  the  standpoint  of  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  it  employs,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of 
its  product.  According  to  the  population  census  of  191 1, 
nearly  280,000  persons  were  employed,  of  whom  a  little  less 
than  one-half  were  women.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
in  1907  about  $125,000,000.  Not  only  similar  in  impor- 
tance is  it,  but  in  its  general  features  also.  The  outlines  of 
the  industry  and  the  general  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on  will  in  many  ways  seem  familiar  to  the  reader 
who  knows  anything  of  the  organization  of  the  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  trade  in  this  country.  Of  the  organization 
of  the  trade,  Mr.  Tawney  says:  "There  is  probably  no  in- 
dustry in  which  the  methods  of  production  have  been  stand- 
ardized less  than  they  have  been  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing."  "      Clothing  is   made;  "  under  the  most  widely 

1  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xlviii, 
P-  35. 

'  Tawney,  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Tailoring  Industry  (London,  1915), 
p.  10.  .  ..     .; 
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diflferent  conditions  by  the  most  diverse  types  of  workers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  various  systems  of  organiza- 
tion." ^     At  one  end  of  the  industry  are 

the  large  factories  equipped  with  every  variety  of  power-driven 
machinery,  relying  mainly  on  female  labor,  and  employing 
workers  whose  labor  is  so  minutely  graded  that  one  woman 
may  spend  her  whole  time  making  the  thirtieth  part  of  a 
garment.  At  the  other  end  is  the  living  room  of  the  isolated 
outworker,  who  takes  out  materials  either  direct  from  the 
factory  or  from  a  middleman  and  works  upon  them  at  home. 
Intermediate  between  these  two  extremes  are  the  workshops, 
employing  from  five  to  forty  workers,  and  dependent  for  or- 
ders either  upon  the  factories  or  upon  the  retail  shops,  equipped 
with  sewing  machines  but  having  little  other  machinery  and 
no  power  and  managed  by  a  small  master  who  usually  works 
side  by  side  with  his  employees.^ 

There  is  also  a  broad  geographical  division  of  the  trade, 
"  the  north  of  England  being  the  principal  center  of  the 
tailoring  which  is  carried  on  in  factories  and  London  being 
the  center  of  the  tailoring  that  is  carried  on  in  workshops."  ^ 
There  are,  however,  numerous  workshops  in  Leeds,  the 
most  important  city  for  the  trade  in  the  north,  and  numer- 
ous factories  in  London.  Homework  is  found  irregularly 
in  the  industry.  In  some  imj>ortant  cities  of  the  trade  it 
does  not  exist;  in  others  it  is  carried  on  only  on  a  small 
scale;  yet  in  others  the  number  of  home-workers  is  ex- 
tremely large.  Thus  for  all  these  reasons,  as  Mr.  Tawney 
points  out,  *'  the  tailoring  trade  is  so  widely  extended,  so 
intricate,  and  carried  on  under  such  a  variety  of  different 
conditions,  that  the  establishment  of  minimum  rates  of  pay- 

1  Tawney,  op.  cit.,  p.  lo. 

*Jbid.,  pp.  10,  II. 

»/Wd.,  p.  i6.  .  ., 
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ment  by  the  tailoring  trade  board  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  an  experimentum  crucisj'  ^    What  has  been  the  result? 

First  as  to  wages.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  exact  and  com- 
plete data  on  wages,  and  owing  also  to  the  complicating  in- 
fluence of  factors  other  than  the  action  of  the  Trade  Board, 
the  findings  on  wages  are  to  be  taken  not  as  a  perfect  meas- 
urement of  the  influence  of  the  Board  but  only  as  an  indi- 
cation of  what  has  been  its  tendency.  Stating  them  in  their 
barest  form,  it  may  be  said  that  about  one-third  of  the 
women  received  increased  pay  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
men.  But  when  certain  qualifications  are  made,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  much  larger  proportion  must  have  received 
higher  wages  after  the  Board's  determination.  For  it  must 
be  noted  that  differences  in  the  level  of  wages  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  limited  the  application  of  the  Board's 
findings.  When  the  Board  was  appointed,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  wage  rates  between  the  north  and  south 
of  England.  In  the  latter  localities  women's  labor  was 
relatively  dear ;  in  the  former  it  was  relatively  cheap.  The 
minimum  fixed  by  the  Board  did  not  affect  the  vast  major- 
ity of  workers  in  the  districts  where  the  higher  rates  of  pay 
prevailed.  Thus  the  proportion  of  workers  affected  un- 
doubtedly would  be  much  larger  if  we  had  the  data  to  con- 
sider only  the  districts  where  wages  had  been  lowest,  and 
^hich  were  the  only  ones  perceptibly  affected  by  the  change 
in  rates.  But  the  exact  measurement  of  this  change  cannot 
be  had.  It  is  evident  only  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  lowest-paid  men  and  women  have  had  their  earnings 
increased. 

Apart  from  the  actual  increase  in  wages,  two  other  rul- 
ings of  the  Trade  Board  have  had  an  important  favorable 
iDearing  upon  the  worker's  income.  One  provided  that  the 
rates  must  be  paid  "  free  and  clear  of  all  deductions."    The 

*Tawncy,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 
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inroad  upon  earnings  made  by  fines  has  been  a  serious 
grievance  among  many  of  the  workers.  This  ruling  secures 
them  against  a  reduction  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
Board.  The  second  secures  the  worker  against  the  loss 
previously  incurred  in  waiting  for  work.  This  was  a  griev- 
ance  frequently  expressed  by  women  workers. 

A'  very  common  practise,  before  the  Trade  Board's  determina- 
tion was  issued,  was  for  the  workers  in  one  department  to  be 
kept  waiting  without  work,  because  it  had  not  passed  through 
the  previous  departments,  with  the  result  that  they  were  neither 
earning  wages  nor  free  to  return  home  and  engage  in  any  other 
work,  such  as  domestic  duties,  which  might  be  waiting  for 
them  there.^ 

For  this  situation  the  Board  established  the  rule  that  in 
reckoning  the  earnings  of  a  piece  worker  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  rates,  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  workroom  or 
elsewhere  on  the  premises  by  the  employer's  instructions 
should  be  deemed  the  period  of  employment  to  be  paid  for. 
This  change  meant  higher  weekly  earnings  at  once,  for  such 
a  rule  forced  employers  to  take  greater  pains  to  provide 
continuous  work.  Furthermore,  it  resulted  in  increased 
leisure.  The  same  amount  of  work  is  produced  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  hence  in  many  firms  a  reduction  in  working  hours 
has  been  made  which  has  meant  chiefly  the  elimination  of 
wasted  time. 

Concerning  the  tendency  of  the  minimum  to  become  the 
maximum,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has  happened  on  any 
considerable  scale  during  the  two  years  in  which  the  act  has 
been  in  operation.  A  few  firms,  it  is  true,  reduced  their 
piece  prices.  This  came  about  by  reason  of  the  closer  ex- 
amination of  all  prices  forced  by  the  Board's  decision  on 
minimum  rates.    Certain  prices  which  had  been  apparently 

*  Tawney,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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abnormally  high  were  cut  down.  In  a  few  instances  firms 
were  found  reducing  the  wages  of  better-paid  workers  to 
recoup  themselves  for  the  advances  to  the  more  poorly  paid. 
But  such  cases  are  exceptional.  What  usually  has  happened 
has  been  that  piece  rates  have  been  raised  and  the  relation 
of  the  earnings  of  different  classes  of  workers  to  each  other 
have  been  left  unaltered.  "  After,  as  before,  the  Trade 
Board's  determination,  one  finds  workers  who  are  paid  the 
same  piece  rate  for  the  same  work,  and  whose  earnings, 
nevertheless,  vary  as  much  as  50,  75,  or  even  100  per 
cent."  ' 

It  is,  of  course,  not  among  piece-workers  but  among 
time-workers  that  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  the 
minimum  becoming  the  maximum.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
on  this  point  comment  similar  to  that  on  the  Victorian  ex- 
perience. While  the  earnings  of  older  workers  have  not 
been  reduced,  younger  men  and  women  receive  the  mini- 
mum at  a  fairly  early  age.  This  is  better  pay  than  they 
formerly  received  at  that  age,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
rate  of  pay  received  by  those  who  have  just  finished  their 
leamership  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  older  workers. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  equalize  wages  for  all  ages. 
However,  the  act  has  not  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long 
to  test  the  assertion  that  those  younger  workers  who  are 
now  receiving  the  minimum  will  not  get  more  as  they  grow 
older.  As  the  present  writer  points  out  in  a  later  chapter, 
the  higher  earnings  that  are  connected  with  experience  and 
maturity  may  have  to  be  obtained  through  the  organized 
effort  of  older  workers. 

It  is  Mr.  Tawney's  opinion  that  contrary  to  reducing 
wages, 


the  effect  of  fixing  a  standard  which  all  workers  must  attain 
1  Tawney,  op,  cit,  p.  88. 
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is  to  give  an  impulse  to  a  movement  for  an  advance  in  wages 
throughout  the  trade.  The  workers  who  were  previously  get- 
ting above  the  minimum  argue  that,  if  before  the  issue  of  the 
Trade  Board's  determination  they  were  worth  (say)  2s.  a  week 
more  than  those  who  have  now  received  an  advance,  they 
are  worth  it  after  the  advance  to  the  latter  has  been  given,  and 
therefore  hold  out  for  better  terms. ^ 

An  employer  residing  in  a  district  which  had  previously 
been  notorious  for  the  low  wages  of  male  workers,  is  quoted 
as  saying :  'The  men  who  are  getting  more  than  the  mini- 
mum are  dissatisfied.  This  sort  of  legislation  only  tends  to 
create  unrest.  The  workers  have  been  pandered  to,  and 
now  they  are  asking  for  more."  ^  Testimony  from  an  op- 
posite source  is  to  the  same  effect.  A  trade-union  secretary 
in  the  same  locality  declared :  **  There  is  more  unrest  than 
before,  because  now  the  men  feel  that  something  can  be 
done.  The  less  skilled  men  feel  that  the  Union  has  done  a 
good  deal  for  them  and  should  have  their  support.  At  the 
same  time  the  better-paid  people  are  dissatisfied  because 
they  think  that  their  wages  ought  to  be  raised  in  propor- 
tion." * 

To  those  who  have  feared  that  the  legal  regulation  of 
wages  would  decrease  the  voluntary  activities  of  the  work- 
ers in  their  own  behalf,  the  results  of  Mr.  Tawney's  in- 
quiry on  this  point  should  be  most  reassuring. 

So  far  from  prejudicing  Trade  Unionism  [he  says],  Trade 
Boards  are  likely,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  short  experience 
of  the  industries  in  which  they  exist,  to  encourage  it,  partly 
because  they  give  both  employers  and  workers  an  incentive  for 
organisation,  partly  because  the  discussions  and  meetings  which 

*Tawncy,  op.  cit,  p.  89. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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they  involve  tend  to  create  the  corporate  consciousness  of 
professional  interests  on  which  effective  Trade  Unionism  de- 
pends, partly  because  the  main  obstacle  to  Trade  Unionism 
in  the  past  has  been  the  low  earnings  of  certain  groups  of 
workers,  partly  because  the  Trade  Board  gives  hope  to  work- 
ers who  were  previously  hopeless.  The  psychological  in- 
fluence of  the  Trade  Board  system  is,  indeed,  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  results.  Workers  who  were  till  recently  convinced 
that  agitation  for  higher  wages  was  always  futile  and  often 
dangerous  have  at  last  seen  the  advance  for  which  they  dared 
not  ask  brought  about  by  law,  and,  now  that  the  incredible  has 
happened,  have  realized  that  there  is  no  insuperable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  better  conditions.  In  the  clothing  industries,  at 
any  rate,  the  Trade  Board  has  been  followed  by  more  thorough 
organisation  both  among  employers  and  among  workers.  .  .  . 
It  (the  Trade  Board)  has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth 
of  Trade  Unionism  among  hitherto  unorganised  workers,  and 
by  an  increase  in  Trade  Union  activity.  Thus  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Tailors  and  Tailoresses  reports  an  increase 
in  membership  which  is  stated  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  wages  has  for  the  first  time  made  it  pos- 
sible for  women  to  join  it  in  considerable  numbers.  .  .  .  What 
has  happened  has  been  that  the  Trade  Board,  by  raising  the 
rates  of  payment  among  the  worst-paid  section  of  workers, 
has  at  once  created  a  foundation  upon  which  organisation  can 
take  place,  and  made  it  easier  for  the  better-paid  workers  to 
obtain  an  advance  by  protecting  them  against  the  competition 
of  the  low-wage  districts.^ 

In  London  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  home-workers.  Whether  these  gains  that  have  been, 
if  not  due  to  the  determination  of  wage  boards,  at  least 
coincident  with  them,  will  disappear  under  the  influence  of 
an  alternating  period  of  depression  in  the  trade,  remains  to 
be  seen. 
,  ,  ^  Tawney,  op.  cit.,  p.  91  et  seq. 
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In  the  effect  of  wage  legislation  upon  employment,  Mr. 
Tawney  found  little  to  justify  the  fears  of  those  who  pre- 
dict that  it  will  aggravate  the  already  serious  problem  of 
the  unemployed.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  provision  made 
exempting  subnormal  workers  from  the  application  of  the 
minimum  rates.  By  the  agreement  between  the  Trade 
Board  and  the  manufacturers,  a  firm  was  considered  to  be 
complying  with  the  rulings  if  80  per  cent  of  its  workers 
were  earning  the  minimum  rate.  This  device  provided  pri- 
marily for  slow  and  inefficient  workers,  since  those  suffer- 
ing from  special  physical  incapacity  or  infirmity  had  been 
especially  exempted  in  the  act  itself.  Such  a  provision  ob- 
viously would  check  the  tendency  to  remove  those  who  were 
not  considered  worth  the  minimum  rate. 

A  certain  amount  of  displacement  of  adult  workers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  result  of  the  general  overhauling  of 
business  management  that  followed  upon  the  enforcement 
of  minimum  rates  of  pay.  Many  employers  decided  to 
''  weed  out "  their  less  efficient  workers.  The  resulting 
unemployment,  however,  was  temporary.  For  when  a 
group  of  manufacturers  was  doing  the  same  thing  it  was 
not  easy  to  discover  other  workers  to  take  the  place  of  the 
inferior  ones  who  had  been  dismissed.  In  the  meantime 
business  continued  active,  and  thus,  not  infrequently,  work- 
ers were  dismissed  from  one  establishment  only  to  be 
quickly  employed  by  another  at  the  minimum  rates  or  more. 
The  generally  prosperous  condition  of  business  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  more  efficient  for 
the  less  efficient  adult  worker.  In  this  connection  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  investigators  were  told  repeatedly  by  firms 
"  that  in  one  way  or  another,  sometimes  by  better  training, 
sometimes  by  better  machinery,  usually  by  more  careful 
organization,   they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  to  the 
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minimum  workers  whom  they  had  previously  stated  to  be 
incapable  of  earning  it."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
worker  is  largely  a  question  of  business  management.  The 
worth  of  labor  is  partly  a  personal  quality  of  the  laborer, 
but  it  is  a  personal  quality  of  the  employer  also.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  equipment  provided  to  work  with  and  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  organized  by  the  employer.  These 
factors  may  m^ke  all  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
weekly  wages. 

What  the  experience  of  the  Trade  Boards  suggests  is  that  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  management  is  not  constant 
throughout  an  industry  .  .  .  but  that  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  level  of  wages,  and  that,  while  good  management 
makes  it  possible  to  pay  higher  wages,  a  rise  in  the  wages 
tends  to  be  accompanied  by  more  efficient  management.' 

In  the  tailoring  trade 

the  effect  of  the  Trade  Board  on  management  has  been  seen 
in  four  main  directions.  It  has  been  responsible  for  a  closer 
supervision  of  earnings  and  of  work.  It  has  led  to  a  more 
careful  attention  being  given  to  the  training  of  workers.  It 
has  caused  processes  to  be  subdivided  and  grouped  differ- 
ently. It  has  stimulated  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  of 
power  and  better  machinery.' 

The  result  has  been  that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  has  been 
offset  by  superior  methods  of  management,  thus  constitut- 
ing a  gain  for  the  employee  and  no  loss  to  the  employer. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  every  employer  has 
been  able  to  make  the  reorganization  successfully.  Some 
have  lacked  the  necessary  intelligence;  others  have  lacked 

^  Tawney,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

^  Ihid.,  p.  136. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  138.  ■ 
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the  necessary  capital.  The  group  that  felt  the  advance  in 
wages  most  severely  consisted  of  "  the  less  progressive  fac- 
tory occupiers  and  small  masters,  who  working  neither  with 
the  careful  organization  of  the  former  nor  with  the  intense 
and  highly  skilled  male  labor  of  the  latter,  have  held  their 
footing  in  the  industry  mainly  by  employing  the  worst-paid 
women  workers  to  produce  the  cheapest  class  of  goods."  ^ 
Some  employers  of  this  type  have  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness and  others  remain  only  on  a  precarious  tenure.  But 
as  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  all  that  has  happened  is  that 
their  orders  have  passed  to  their  competitors,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  manage  to  pay  better  wages. 

There  appears  to  be  little  indication  that  employers  have 
attempted  to  shift  the  higher-wage  cost  to  the  consumer  by 
raising  prices  directly.  Such  rise  in  price  as  there  has  been 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
clothing  that  began  before  wage  boards  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  trade.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  manu- 
facturers may  have  used  inferior  materials  and  thus  in- 
directly raised  prices  by  lowering  quality.  But  from  the 
data  available  we  cannot  isolate  the  influence  of  Trade  Board 
rulings  in  any  definite  and  clear-cut  way.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  in  the  question  of  the  relation  of  wage  rulings 
to  price  is  to  examine  the  trade  for  the  presence  of  condi- 
tions inherently  likely  to  emphasize  their  effect.  We  have 
seen  already  that  the  years  before  the  Trade  Board  was 
appointed  were  years  of  rising  prices,  so  at  least  the 
impulse  to  this  price  movement  did  not  come  with  wage 
regulation.  Moreover,  in  the  second  place,  the  probability 
of  increased  prices  being  due  to  cost  of  labor  is  connected 
closely  with  the  importance  of  labor  cost  in  production. 
The  proportion  which  wages  forms  of  the  total  cost  of 
production  varies  with  the  grade  of  clothing.    In  the  more 

1  Tawncy,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 
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expensive  suits  the  labor  element  is  relatively  more  impor- 
tant. Fairly  extensive  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that 
wages  form  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  production.  This  would  mean  that  an  increase,  say  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  wages  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  from  two  and  a  half  per  cent  to  something 
over  three  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  even  if  we  granted  no  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  individual  worker  or  of  business  organization,  the  rise  in 
wages  to  the  level  of  the  minimum  rates  would  make  only 
a  small  addition  to  the  total  cost  of  production.  We  must 
remember  also  that  it  is  only  in  certain  districts  that  the  in- 
creased wage  bill  has  been  seriously  felt.  Some  localities 
have  been  affected  scarcely  at  all.  And  since  manufacturers 
of  all  these  districts  are  competitors  in  the  same  market, 
"  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  manufacturers  whose 
wages  bills  have  been  increased  can  place  the  extra  cost  on 
to  the  consumer,  when  their  competitors  are  selling  (as  far 
as  the  Trade  Board  is  concerned)  at  the  same  prices  as 
before."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  that  the  investigation  of 
the  tailoring  trade  brought  out  is  that  wages  are  frequently 
low  not  because  the  industry  cannot  afford  higher  rates,  but 
because  certain  employers  take  advantage  of  special  labor 
situations.  These  are  the  lack  of  other  opportunities  offered 
for  the  employment  of  women  and  the  character  of  the 
other  employment  followed  by  men.  The  presence  of  com- 
peting industrial  employments  for  women,  as  in  Leeds  or 
Manchester,  forces  higher  the  wages  of  women  in  all  trades  ; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  earnings  of  men  workers  among  the 
clock  laborers  and  other  casual  employments  in  East  Lon- 
don, for  example,  increases  the  economic  pressure  upon  the 
women  of  the  group  and  depresses  their  wages  to  the  level 

1  Tawney,  op.  cit.,  p.  loi. 
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of  what  the  most  helpless  will  take.  Establishing  minimum 
rates  of  pay  has  tended  to  even  the  local  variations  in  the 
level  of  wages  by  depriving  certain  employers  of  an  ad- 
vantage they  have  had  in  being  able  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion by  cheap  labor.  It  has  established  a  new  level  of  effi- 
ciency for  employers  measured  by  the  ability  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  employees. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  with  wage  legislation  both 
in  Victoria  and  in  Great  Britain  has  been  to  encourage 
those  who  advocated  it  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages  and  their 
attendant  evils.  To  its  opponents  in  this  country,  however, 
it  fails  to  carry  conviction.  First,  because  conclusions  based 
upon  its  working  in  England  are  still  somewhat  tentative, 
and  its  opponents  are  not  as  much  impressed  by  its  tenden- 
cies as  are  its  advocates.  Secondly,  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  principle  of  wage  legislation  has 
been  tried  in  Victoria — the  application  to  men  as  well  as 
to  women,  the  homogeneous  population  of  the  country,  the 
different  industrial  conditions — all  these  vitiate  its  value  as 
an  object  lesson  for  America.  As  one  critic  says,  "if  we 
knew  all  about  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  same  or  other  sys- 
tems in  foreign  countries,  we  still  would  have  to  meet  the 
incontestable  proposition  that  to  insure  the  same  general  re- 
sults from  any  remedy,  it  must  be  the  same  remedy  applied 
under  the  same  general  conditions/'  ^  Whatever  limits 
are  placed  upon  the  value  of  foreign  experience,  at  least  it 
must  be  admitted  that  within  its  own  sphere  it  has  justified 
the  hopes  of  its  advocates  without  confirming  the  fears  of 
its  opponents.  Conflicting  evidence  is  to  be  expected.  That 
certain  employers  who  suffer  from  it  will  be  inclined  to 
generalize  their  individual  plight  into  an  industrial  crisis  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural.     That  some  industries  will  feel  its 

1  The  Minimum  Wage  by  Law.  Issued  by  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mittee, National  Civic  Federation  (New  York,  1916),  p.  43. 
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influence  more  than  others  has  been  pointed  out  as  natural 
and  inevitable.  But  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  no  sub- 
stantial body  of  facts  refutes  the  results  of  those  who  de- 
fend the  general  benefits  of  wage  legislation,  nor  can  one 
be  blind  to  the  great  fact  that  the  principle  has  been  steadily 
extended  where  it  has  been  longest  in  operation. 

Since  American  experience  will  influence  most  the  mini- 
rnum-wage  movement  in  this  country,  however,  it  is  well 
that  we  already  have  made  a  beginning  on  the  inquiry. 
The  effects  of  minimum-wage  determinations  on  the  brush 
industry  in  Massachusetts,  on  retail  stores  in  Massachusetts 
and  Oregon,  and  on  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  are  now  available  for  our  examination. 
What  guidance  do  they  offer  for  the  minimum-wage  move- 
ment? 

Scarcely  a  year  after  the  wage  decree  went  into  effect 
in  the  brush  industry,  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  undertook  a  re-inspection  of  the  brush  fac- 
tories to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  rates  upon  the  industry.^ 
A  comparison  of  weekly  rates  of  pay  in  191 3,  the  year  be- 
fore the  wage  ruling  was  made,  and  in  191 5,  eleven  months 
after  it  went  into  effect,  shows,  as  regards  rates  of  pay, 
marked  changes  in  the  wage  scale.  For  example,  in  191 3 
forty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  workers  were  offered  less 
than  six  dollars  a  week,  whereas  in  191 5  only  a  tenth  were 
paid  at  this  rate.  In  1913  three-fourths  of  the  group  were 
paid  at  a  rate  of  less  than  seven  dollars  and  nearly  nine- 
tenths  at  a  rate  of  less  than  eight  dollars;  in  191 5  only 
seventeen  per  cent  worked  at  a  lower  rate  than  seven  dol- 
lars, and  only  twenty-one  per  cent  worked  at  a  lower  rate 
than  eight  dollars.  The  most  notable  change  in  any  single 
wage  class  came  in  the  group  rated  between  eight  and  nine 

1  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  no.  7  (Boston, 
1915),  p.  6. 
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dollars  a  week.  In  191 3  it  contained  only  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  women.  In  191 5  it  contained  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.  This  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  rate,  fifteen  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  for  a 
fifty- four-hour  week,  would  make  the  minimum  weekly  rate 
fall  into  this  group.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  proportion  rated  at  over  nine  dollars  a  week 
doubled  from  5.6  per  cent  in  1913  to  11.3  per  cent  in  1915. 
Although  employers  largely  had  complied  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  in  offering  higher 
rates  of  pay,  the  pay-rolls  showed  that  employees  in  large 
numbers  continued  to  earn  less  than  a  living  wage.^  Actual 
weekly  earnings  were  recorded  for  521  workers  in  the 
second  week  in  June  of  191 3,  and  for  485  in  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  191 5.  In  June,  191 5,  over  two- thirds 
(68.5)  actually  received  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week; 
nearly  two-fifths  received  under  seven  and  nearly  one-fifth 
under  six.  Large  as  this  proportion  is,  it  shows  an  im- 
provement, however,  over  the  situation  in  191 3.  Then 
over  four-fifths  (84.2)  made  less  than  eight  dollars,  over 
three- fourths  (75.4)  less  than  seven,  and  three-fifths  (61.4) 
less  than  six.  But  the  fact  remains  that  even  after  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  rate  of  pay,  earnings  continued  to  be 
inadequate  for  a  very  large  propyortion  of  those  employed. 
The  tendency  to  establish  earnings  on  a  higher  level  is  seen 
■most  clearly  in  the  changes  effected  in  the  wage  groups 
"  $4  and  under  5,"  "  $5  and  under  6,"  and  "  $6  and  under 
7."  The  decreases  in  the  proportions  earning  these  sev- 
eral amounts  are  striking  and  point  to  a  distinct  leveling-up 
of  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  earning  above 
the  minimum  rates  increased  from  ten  per  cent  (10.2)  to 
nearly  twenty  (19.4).     This  would  indicate  that  there  has 

1  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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been  no  leveling-down  of  earnings  toward  the  minimiim — 
in  other  words,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  tendency  for 
the  minimum  to  become  the  maximum. 

The  Commission  found,  further,  that  the  wage  increases 
had  been  made  with  no  untoward  effect  upon  employment 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  the  sixteen  firms  from  whom 
information  was  obtained,  the  total  number  of  women 
employed  had  increased  from  332  to  334 ;  the  total  number 
of  minors  employed  had  increased  from  36  to  5 1 ;  and  the 
total  number  of  men  employed  decreased  from  472  to  417.^ 
These  figures  are  important  as  far  as  the  sum  total  of  em- 
ployment is  concerned,  but  they  do  not  reflect  the  changes 
that  may  have  taken  place  within  the  labor  group  employed. 

The  data  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  possible 
substitution  of  less  efficient  for  the  more  efficient  workers, 
nor  upon  the  contrary  tendency  of  weeding-out  the  ineffi- 
cient. They  do  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  influence  upon 
the  relative  numbers  of  learners  and  apprentices  in  the 
labor  group.  They  do  not  indicate  whether  employment 
has  been  maintained  perhaps  by  the  expansion  of  certain 
establishments  and  the  reduction  of  the  force  in  others; 
nor  is  any  substantial  information  given  upon  the  effect  of 
wage  rates  upon  management,  although  it  is  suggested  that 
readjustments  have  been  made  in  individual  cases. 

In  addition  to  employment,  the  Commission  selected  the 
value  of  the  output  as  a  second  index  of  business  conditions 
operating  promptly  in  showing  changes  in  an  industry. 
From  data  furnished  by  the  State  Statistics  of  Manufacture, 
the  Commission  shows  that  from  1913  to  1914  the  number  of 
brush-making  establishments  increased  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty,  the  capital  invested  from  $2,771,038  to  $3,286,- 
997,  the  value  of  stock  and  materials  used  from  $2,059,146 

1  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  op.  cit,  p.  11. 
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to  $2,232,684  and  the  value  of  product  from  $3,740,615  to 
$3,914,029.^  These  figures  are  offered  as  their  own  com- 
mentary on  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  acceptance  of  the  wage  decree.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  compliance  with  the  law  was  general,  almost 
complete.  This  was  true  even  with  one  very  large  firm 
that  claimed  to  have  discharged  many  of  its  low-paid  em- 
ployees on  account  of  the  wage  ruling.  This  firm  also 
alleged  that  "  the  minimum- wage  requirements  had  been  of 
great  detriment  to  its  business,  causing  it  to  refuse  large 
orders."  *  Some  manufacturers  stated  that  **  no  effects 
whatsoever  had  been  felt  from  the  operation  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage law."  ^  Others  thought  "  minimum-wage  re- 
quirements were  only  a  secondary  condition,  that  of  first 
importance  being  the  prison  competition."  * 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  Commission  stated  that  no 
employer  had  taken  advantage  of  that  provision  of  the  law 
that  would  enable  him  to  secure  a  judicial  review  of  the 
Commission's  wage  decree  on  the  groimd  that  conformance 
to  the  rates  would  prevent  his  doing  business  at  a*  reason- 
able profit.  "  The  decree,"  it  reported,  "  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  practically  every  instance.  The  increases 
in  wages  have  been  large  throughout  the  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  and  the 
value  of  the  product  have  materially  increased.  The  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors  has  not  given  way  to  the 
employment  of  men,   nor  has  the  minimum  become  the 


^Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

*Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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A  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  about  a  year  after 
that  of  the  Commission,  sharply  challenges  it/  The  claims 
of  the  Commission  for  the  successful  and  peaceful  opera- 
tion of  the  law  are  answered  by  a  petition  which  had  been 
filed  recently  with  the  Commission,  by  seven  leading  brush 
manufacturers  asking  for  "  the  immediate  quashing  of  the 
decree  in  the  brush  industry,"  ^  and  by  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  brush  manufacturers.  A  statement  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  firms 
showing  a  decrease  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  the 
number  of  women  and  minor  workers  employed  in  corres- 
ponding weeks  of  September,  191 3  and  191 5,  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  earnings  of  $853.76.  According  to  this 
firm,  the  effect  of  the  decree  had  been  practically  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  the  lowest-priced  and  many  medium- 
priced  brushes,  the  kinds  most  largely  used,  and  to  drive  the 
trade  to  other  states.  Moreover,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
the  large  export  army  and  navy  orders  for  England  and 
France  had  been  manufactured  in  Massachusetts.  These 
orders  had  gone  instead  to  competitors  in  other  states — ^a 
direct  result  of  a  minimimi-wage  law  that  had  increased 
wages  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  Massachusetts 
over  the  rates  paid  in  other  states  in  an  industry  that  is 
severely  competitive.  Actual  unemployment  and  a  retarded 
development  of  the  industry,  the  Executive  Committee 
directly  charged  to  the  working  of  the  law. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  had  assumed  that  an 
increased  value  of  stock  and  materials  and  of  the  finished 
product  was  evidence  that  the  industry  had  prospered  even 

^The  Minimum  Wage:  A  Failing  Experiment.  Published  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Merchants  aod  Manufacturers  of  Massachu- 
setts (Boston,  1916). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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though  forced  to  pay  higher  wages.  In  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, the  Executive  Committee  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  bristles,  which  form 
"  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture 
and  of  stock  materials."  ^  The  war  cut  off  the  European 
supply,  and  the  purchase  of  bristles  had  to  be  made  in  the 
Orient  and  elsewhere  at  an  average  advance  of  between  30 
and  40  per  cent  in  price.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
"  the  bristle  situation  amply  accounts  for  every  dollar  of 
this  increase,  and  more."  The  increase  in  invested  capital 
is  naturally  explained  by  the  advent  of  three  new  brush- 
making  establishments.  These  new  factories  were  accounted 
for  by  a  large  bristle  importer  as  due  to 

the  increased  home  market  for  brushes  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  which  has  necessitated  the  furnishing  of 
an  abnormal  quantity  of  brushes  for  home  use  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  to  take  the  place  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  manufactured  in  Europe  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  war's  outbreak.^ 

Judging  the  working  of  the  law  on  a  basis  of  these  re- 
ports one  finds  in  the  statements  of  the  employers'  repre- 
sentatives ample  evidence  to  qualify  the  complacency  with 
which  the  Commission  regards  the  act,  but  there  are  so 
many  unanswered  questions,  so  many  gaps  in  the  argument 
of  each  that  it  would  require  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
industry  to  establish  any  definite  conclusions  on  even  the 
tendencies  of  the  law.  It  is  not  without  significance,  how- 
ever, that  in  spite  of  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
most  substantial  manufacturer  referred  to  above,  the  same 
firm  states  that  "  if  the  law  is  to  continue  it  should  be  tried 
out  in  a  manner  to  demonstrate  it  practically,  by  applying 
it  to   several   of   the  larger  manufacturing   industries."  * 

1  The  Minimum  Wage,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
«/fc»U,  p.  26. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  37' 
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The  writer  would  also  add  the  suggestion  that  the  actual 
vv^orking  of  the  law  be  tested  not  by  the  Commission  which 
becomes  a  judge  in  its  own  case,  nor  by  manufacturers 
whose  opinions  and  conclusions  are  too  open  to  the  charge 
of  prejudice,  but  by  a  state  authority,  or  preferably  the 
Federal  Government  with  official  access  to  factory  records, 
etc.  Such  an  investigation  must  be  carried  out  on  much 
broader  lines  than  those  hitherto  laid  down,  if  we  are  to 
secure  results  of  substantial  value. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  effect  of  wage  legis- 
lation is  that  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  in  Oregon/  The  study  was  confined 
to  retail  stores — the  only  industry  in  which  at  that  time 
there  had  been  a  thoroughgoing  application  of  minimum 
rates  to  a  fairly  large  number  of  women  employees.  It 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  19 14,  a  year  after  wage  rulings 
Tiad  been  made  for  store  employees  in  Portland  and  nearly 
nine  months  after  they  had  been  made  for  store  employees 
outside  of  Portland.  Retail  stores  in  Portland  and  Salem 
furnish  the  data  of  the  investigation. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  reservations, 
which  were  recognized  frankly  by  the  investigators  them- 
selves, must  be  made  on  the  findings  of  the  investigation. 
As  in  other  similar  studies,  the  results  show  only  tendencies. 
'"  The  numbers  of  women  affected  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
were  too  small  and  the  time  for  the  adjustments  both  for 
the  business  interests  concerned  and  the  state  authorities 
was  too  short "  to  warrant  conclusive  statements.  The 
writer  of  the  report  wisely  points  out  that, 

regardless  of  minimum-wage  determinations,  there  are  con- 
stant changes  in  business  organization  from  year  to  year  which 
liave  a  material  bearing  upon  the  opportunities  and  conditions 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Bulletin  176. 
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of  employment.  New  departments  are  added  from  time  to 
time,  successful  departments  are  expanded,  and  other  depart- 
ments which  have  failed  to  secure  the  public  recognition  ex- 
pected are  curtailed  and  sometimes  eliminated.  All  such  re- 
arrangements involve  additions  to  transfers,  or  reductions  in. 
the  labor  force.  These  adjustments  are  of  common  occur- 
rence.* 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  minimum- wage  legislation  be  watched  closely  for  a 
period  of  time  that  shall  include  variotis  fluctuations  in 
business  conditions,  and  a  careful  effort  must  be  made  to 
distinguish  effects  due  to  its  working  from  those  due  to 
other  influences. 

Subject  to  this  general  qualification,  what  can  be  said  of 
the  results  of  wage  legislation  in  Oregon  ?  The  point  prob- 
ably least  oi>en  to  dispute  on  the  ground  of  specific  influence 
is  that  of  wage  rates.  Following  the  Commission's  wage 
determinations,  it  became  unlawful  to  employ  any  woman 
or  girl  in  Oregon  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $6  a  week.  Fur- 
thermore, no  woman  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  with 
one  year's  experience  in  a  store  occupation  can  be  employed 
for  less  than  $9.25  a  week  in  Portland  or  for  less  than  $8.25 
per  week  in  other  parts  of  the  state  in  the  same  occupation. 
The  investigators  obtained  from  the  pay-rolls  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  pay  for  all  classes  of  women  and  for  the  special 
groups  created  by  the  application  of  the  law.^  On  the  basis 
of  these  data,  certain  conclusions  regarding  wage  rates  may 
be  drawn,  (i)  Any  rate  lower  than  $6  a  week  had  been 
practically  abolished  by  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
ruling.  The  group  profiting  the  most  by  this  change  was 
naturally  that  made  up  of  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age- 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  i8-2a. 
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Prior  to  the  wage  determinations,  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the 
girls  in  this  group  were  rated  at  less  than  six  dollars  a  week. 
After  the  determinations,  only  one  was  found  in  the  Port- 
land stores  and  another  in  the  Salem  stores  who  was  en- 
tered on  the  pay-rolls  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate.  The 
average  rate  of  pay  for  these  girls  increased  thirty-one 
cents  per  week.  (2)  For  all  classes  of  employees  the  per 
cent  receiving  $6  a  week  had  increased  slightly.  The 
changes  in  this  group  were  most  marked  for  those  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  for  the  inexperienced  adults. 
They  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  first  group 
without  any  lowering  of  the  wages  of  those  who  had  been 
receiving  more  than  six  dollars  a  week.  The  profK>rtion  in 
this  wage  class  increased  in  Portland  from  55.80  per  cent 
to  79.38  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  earning  over  $6  re- 
mained constant.  The  same  was  true  in  the  Salem  stores. 
As  the  report  states, 

the  fact  that  20  per  cent  were  still  receiving  more  than  $6, 
although  in  a  group  for  which  the  awards  stipulated  only  that 
they  should  be  paid  not  less  than  six  dollars,  shows  that  em- 
ployers did  not  reduce  wages  of  minors  to  the  minimum  per- 
mitted by  the  wage  determinations,  but  continued  to  pay  wages 
as  before  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.^ 

The  change  was  effected  in  a  somewhat  different  way  for 
inexperienced  adult  women.  Before  the  new  wage  rates 
were  made,  nearly  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  these  women  re- 
ceived more  than  six  dollars  a  week;  afterwards  only  fifty 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  receiving  six  dollars 
seems,  thus,  to  have  been  made  up  not  only  of  those  who 
were  before  receiving  less  than  that  amount,  as  in  the  case 
of  minors,  but  includes  also  some  who  had  before  received 
more  than  that  sum.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  proportion 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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of  this  group  receiving  more  than  nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  increased.  But  the  general  trend  in  the  rates  is 
downward.  (3)  The  proportion  receiving  the  minimum 
rate  increased  from  8.5  per  cent  to  23.2  per  cent  in  Port- 
land, and  from  8.4  to  22.4  per  cent  in  Salem.  This  change 
was,  of  course,  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  rates  for  ex- 
perienced adult  women.  The  numbers  in  this  group  paid  at 
that  rate  increased  from  12  per  cent  to  nearly  30  per  cent. 
This  was  accomplished  with  no  reduction,  but  rather  a  slight 
increase,  in  the  proportion  receiving  over  the  minimum 
rates.  (4)  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rates  of  pay  of 
women  as  a  whole  have  been  increased.  Regardless  of  age 
and  experience,  they  now  begin  their  wage-earning  career 
in  stores  at  not  less  than  six  dollars  a  week.  This  has  been 
of  unqualified  value  to  minors,  but  apparently  some  inex- 
perienced adults  receive  less  than  before  the  wage  deter- 
minations were  made. 

A  comparison  at  this  point  of  actual  earnings,  before  and 
after  the  wage  determinations  were  made,  will  be  a  surer 
index  to  the  benefit  accruing  from  higher  wage  rates.  As 
the  writers  of  the  report  point  out,  the  amount  of  money  a 
woman  actually  receives  is  more  important  than  her  rate  of 
pay.  The  investigators,  therefore,  assembled  data  on  the 
average  weekly  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  before  and 
after  the  minimum-wage  determinations.^  These  data  show 
that  for  all  classes  of  workers  there  was  an  increase  of  8.8 
per  cent  in  actual  earnings  after  the  wage  determinations. 
The  rates  of  pay  increased  during  the  same  period  4.1  per 
cent,  and  this  came  about  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  of  service  per  week.  Some  interesting  differ- 
ences are  seen  in  the  different  age  and  experience  groups. 
For  minors,  although  there  had  been  a  five-per-cent  increase 
in  their  rate  of  pay,  there  followed  only  a  three-per-cent  in- 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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crease  in  their  earnings.  At  the  same  time  their  working 
week  was  about  three  per  cent  shorter.  Inexperienced 
adults,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  seven  per 
cent  in  their  earnings,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  decrease  in  rates  of  pay.  This 
probably  is  explained  largely  by  the  six-per-cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  work  hours.  The  third  class,  made  up  of 
experienced  adults,  show  an  increase  in  actual  earnings  of 
four  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  two-per-cent  increase  in 
rates  for  a  working  week  shorter  by  two  and  one-half  per 
cent.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  minors  were  the  group  most 
benefited  by  the  wage  legislation. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  as  we  already  have  pointed 
out  in  the  brush  industry,  a  large  proportion  of  women  con- 
tinued to  earn  less  than  the  rates  provided  to  meet  frugal 
but  decent  conditions  of  living.  Only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  experienced  adult  women  actually  received 
their  full  rate  of  $9.25  or  $8.25  throughout  the  two  months 
included  in  the  period  of  the  investigation. 

The  influence  of  the  wage  determinations  upon  employ- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  certain  readjustments  within  the  in- 
dustry rather  than  in  actual  unemployment,  which  fre- 
quently is  alleged  to  follow  from  the  attempt  to  fix  wages. 
The  fact  that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  women  and  girls  employed  before  and  after  the  mini- 
mum-wage determinations  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  certain 
changes  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  normal  business 
year  and  by  the  general  depression  of  1910-1914  which 
shows  itself  in  a  marked  reduction  in  sales.  The  establish- 
ment of  new  departments,  the  elimination  of  old  depart- 
ments, the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  charging  for  the  altera- 
tion of  garments^ — such  changes  as  these  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  grade  of  labor  employed.  "  The  decrease  in 
total  numbers  bears  little  or  no  relation  necessarily  to  the 
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mini  mum- wage  determinations,  but  the  dismissal  of  partic- 
ular women  rather  than  others  because  they  had  completed 
their  apprenticeship  period  and  must  therefore  be  paid  a 
higher  wage  if  retained,  can  be  considered  as  due  to  the  de- 
terminations." ^  In  the  opinion  of  the  investigators,  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  girls  under  eighteen  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  wage  determinations.  As  their 
report  points  out, 

there  are  certain  occupations  which  department-store  managers 
contend,  require  little  skill  or  experience  and  do  not  warrant 
a  wage  of  $9.25  per  week.  .  .  .  The  work,  it  is  said,  can  be 
done  by  minors  as  satisfactorily  as  by  adults.  A  number  of 
adult  women  who  were  experienced  in  these  errand-girl  oc- 
cupations when  the  minimum-wage  determinations  took  effect, 
were  transferred  to  other  occupations  to  begin  an  apprentice- 
ship anew ;  others  who  were  not  suited  to  or  for  whom  there 
was  no  opening  in  more  skilled  occupations  such  as  selling, 
sewing,  or  clerical  work,  were  dismissed.  Formerly  no  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  particular  age  of  the  women  entering 
these  positions.  A  girl  of  sixteen  entering  now  as  a  bundle 
wrapper  can  continue  in  the  occupation  for  two  years  before 
she  is  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage  for  experienced  women ; 
another  girl  entering  at  eighteen  years  or  more  must  receive 
the  minimum  in  one  year,  and  therefore  becomes  a  problem 
for  her  employer  a  year  sooner  than  her  younger  sister. 
Naturally  the  minors  are  given  the  preference  in  these  rela- 
tively unskilled  occupations.  In  the  skilled  occupations  minors 
have  decreased,* 

A  tendency  also  seems  to  have  been  at  work  to  dismiss 
girls  at  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship.  This  would 
naturally  follow  in  the  case  of  women  not  capable  of  doing 
more  than  the  simplest  kind  of  work.    Such  incapacity  may 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
^Ibid.,    p.  16. 
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be  due  in  many  cases  to  a  retarded  mental  development 
occurring  in  otherwise  normal  people.  The  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  exemption  from  its  application  of  the  physically 
defective  alone,  makes  no  provision  for  cases  of  this  type. 
It  has  not  been  customary  in  the  past  for  women  to  work 
their  way  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Usually  they 
have  had  experience  in  but  one  occupation.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  the  requirements  of  the  wage  decrees  have 
forced  employers  to  dismiss  the  girls  when  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  apprenticeship  during  which  they  may 
work  for  less  than  minimum  rates  of  pay. 

The  report  gives  no  indication  of  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers on  the  working  of  the  law.  But  it  points  to  a  very 
wide  opinion  among  store  women  that  the  minimum  wage 
had  wrought  only  harm  to  themselves  as  a  whole. 

The  experienced  women  contended  that  formerly  they  had 
gotten  through  the  day  without  any  hurry  or  strain.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  work  a  few  minutes  overtime,  they  did  so  will' 
ingly.  Now,  they  said,  they  are  under  constant  pressure  from 
their  supervisors  to  work  harder ;  they  are  told  the  sales  of  their 
departments  must  increase  to  make  up  for  the  extra  amount 
the  firm  must  pay  in  wages.  With  business  declining,  this 
was  hardly  a  possibility.  The  result  was  that  the  women 
were  very  worried  and  the  worry  was  intensified  in  November 
19 14 — the  month  they  were  visited — because  of  the  fear  that 
large  numbers  would  be  dismissed  after  the  Christmas  rush 
was  over  and  the  dull  days  of  January  confronted  the 
employers.^ 

As  the  report  goes  on  to  state, 

these  women  did  not  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  the  same 
conditions  would  have  prevailed  in  a  poor  business  year  had 
there  been  no  wage  regulation.     They  knew  there  were  wage 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Qp.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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and  hour  regulations  and  that  some  women  had  been  benefited, 
but  if  they  had  not  personally  benefited  and  had  only  ex- 
perienced the  pressure  from  above  and  the  fear  from  the 
future,  their  anxiety  found  vent  in  heated  denunciation  of  the 
minimum  wage  as  the  visible  cause  of  their  jeopardy.  As  ex- 
pressed by  one  assistant  department  head :  "  It's  mighty  fine  for 
the  young  girls  beginning  now,  but  for  us,  who  have  worked 
our  way  up  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top,  to  have  to  see 
that  the  wherewithal  is  made  to  pay  the  younger  girls  a  living 
wage,  is  making  us  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  generation."  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  reaction  ta 
the  law  on  the  part  of  experienced  women  is  just  what  was 
to  be  expected.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  indeed  the  younger 
workers  who  were  most  benefited  by  the  minimum  rates. 
Many  adults  had  no  change  in  their  rates.  Some  experi- 
enced adults  suffered  an  actual  decrease  in  earnings.  A  few- 
experienced  women  returning  to  the  shops  after  a  period 
of  absence  were  compelled  to  accept  the  legal  rate  even 
when  it  was  less  than  the  one  at  which  they  had  been  em- 
ployed previously.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  due  chiefly  to  minimum-wage  legislation  that  greater 
pressure  to  work  harder  was  brought  to  bear  on  those  who 
were  exempt  from  its  application.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  women  to  whom  the  rates  did 
not  apply  were  in  the  departments  devoted  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive goods  where  a  business  depression  makes  itself 
most  felt. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  substantially  by  an  analysis  of 
the  selling  efficiency  of  the  groups  of  women  affected  by 
the  minimum  wage  before  and  after  the  wage  determination 
and  of  those  not  affected  by  it.  The  only  measurement  of 
efficiency  obtainable  was  the  amount  of  sales  of  the  sales-^ 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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women,  which  is  admittedly  not  a  complete  nor  always  a 
perfectly  fair  basis  upon  which  to  judge.  But,  to  repeat,  it 
was  the  only  measure  obtained.  Data  were  collected  from 
three  stores  in  which  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
saleswomen  in  comparable  groups  before  and  after  the 
minimum- wage  determination.^  The  first  noticeable  point 
is  that  the  average  sales  per  day  of  work  in  the  three  stores 
had  decreased  6.2  per  cent  after  the  determinations.  But 
the  average  sales  of  the  women  affected  by  the  minimum 
wage  had  decreased  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  whereas 
the  sales  of  women  in  the  same  stores  who  had  been  re- 
ceiving more  than  the  minimum,  and  were  not  affected  by 
the  wage  determinations,  decreased  13.3  per  cent.  More- 
over, the  selling  efficiency  shows  a  progressive  decline  the 
higher  the  wages  paid.  Experienced  adult  women  receiv- 
ing over  $15  a  week  had  the  largest  per  cent  (12.9)  of  de- 
crease in  average  daily  sales.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  inexperienced  minors  and  adult  women  show  an  actual 
increase  of  6.8  per  cent  in  average  daily  sales.  Probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  producing  these  results  is  the 
customary  employment  of  minors  in  departments  least 
affected  by  a  depression  in  business — departments  such  as 
the  notion  and  handkerchief  departments.  The  data  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  complaint  of  the  experienced  that 
they  were  working  harder  to  pay  the  increased  wages  of 
others  than  themselves  is  without  foundation. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  new  wage  rates  did  not 
increase  labor  cost  to  such  a  degree  as  in  itself  to  incline 
employers  to  bring  extra  pressure  to  bear  upon  all  their 
employees  to  make  up  for  it.  Estimating  labor  cost  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  cent  which  average  weekly  wage  payments 
were  of  average  weekly  sales  before  and  after  minimum- 
wage  determinations,  the  average  weekly  wage  payments  to 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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women  were  12  per  cent  before  the  rates  were  fixed,  and 
12.3  per  cent  afterwards,  out  of  every  dollar  of  sales.  The 
net  female  labor  cost  was  an  increase  of  three  mills  on 
every  dollar  of  sales.  This  applies  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Variations  in  the  effect  on  different  types  of  stores 
indicate  that  wage  legislation  has  an  uneven  influence.  For 
example,  in  the  Portland  department,  drygoods,  and  five- 
and-ten-cent  stores,  considered  as  one  group,  the  result  of 
the  wages  rates  was  an  increased  labor  cost  for  women  of 
5.6  mills  on  a  dollar  of  sales.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
changes  in  the  male  labor  force  brought  about  a  saving  in 
labor  cost  so  that  the  net  increase  on  a  dollar  of  sales  for  all 
employees  was  4.3  mills.  At  this  point  there  comes  into 
play  a  readjustment  in  the  organization  of  business  that 
offsets  the  increased  labor  cost,  and  confirms  the  contention 
of  minimum-wage  advocates  that  wages  may  be  increased 
without  laying  a  proportionate  burden  upon  the  industry. 
As  the  report  states,  ''  the  cost  of  labor  was  kept  within  the 
limits  named  largely  by  money-saving  adjustments  in  the 
female  non-selling  and  in  the  male  selling  force."  ^ 

In  the  neighborhood  stores,  those  situated  chiefly  in  the 
residential  districts  and  employing  a  comparatively  small 
staff,  there  was  an  increase  of  eight  mills  per  dollar  of  sales. 
This  was  not  connected  with  the  wage  legislation,  but  was 
due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  sales  brought  about  by  com- 
pliance with  the  six-o'clock  closing  regulations  for  women. 
This  order  hit  especially  those  shops  where  most  of  the 
business  is  done  after  the  downtown  stores  are  closed.  In 
the  Salem  stores  the  increased  sales  made  by  women  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  their  labor  cost  of  1.2  cents  per  dollar 
of  sales.  At  the  same  time,  however,  an  increase  took  place 
in  the  cost  of  male  labor,  so  that  the  net  decrease  in  total 
labor  cost  amounted  to  nine  mills  per  dollar  of  sales.    An- 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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Other  group  showing  a  decreased  labor  cost  for  women  was 
the  Portland  specialty  shops  where  there  was  a  decrease  of 
three  mills  per  dollar  of  sales  after  the  wage  rates  were 
fixed.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  wage  determinations 
benefited  women  in  these  shops  less  than  in  any  other 
group.  As  the  report  states,  in  the  eleven  shops  of  this 
type  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  women  employees  were 
affected  by  the  minimum- wage  determinations.  '^  Two 
stores  ignored  the  determination  for  experienced  adult 
women;  others  increased  slightly  the  minors  and  adult  ap- 
prentices; still  others  adopted  the  legal  minimum  for  ex- 
perienced adults  as  the  beginning  rate  for  experienced 
women  in  their  stores  in  place  of  the  somewhat  higher  rate 
formerly  paid."  ^ 

Summarizing  the  most  significant  changes  that  followed 
the  minimum-wage  legislation  in  Oregon,  it  may  be  said 
that  girls  under  eighteen  years  increased  in  numbers  in  the 
unskilled  occupations,  while  inexperienced  adult  women  de- 
creased in  actual  numbers  in  the  selling  departments.  Full- 
time inexperienced  adult  workers  increased,  however,  most 
rapidly  in  the  departments  where  experienced  adult  women 
decreased.  While  the  legal  minimum  wage  of  $6  affected 
minors  and  inexperienced  adults  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
minimum  rate  of  pay  was  also  raised  for  experienced  adult 
workers,  and  the  proportion  receiving  twelve  dollars  and 
over  increased  after  the  wage  determinations.  For  the  total 
number  of  women  employed,  average  weekly  earnings  in- 
creased almost  ten  per  cent,  yet  contrary  to  the  frequent 
prediction,  there  was  no  substitution  of  men  for  women  at 
the  higher  rates.  Finally,  there  was  an  increase  in  labor 
cost,  but  this  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  readjustments 
in  the  total  employed  group  of  men  and  women. 

The  results  of  a  third  experiment  with  the  working  of 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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wage  legislation  in  this  country  are  given  in  the  Second 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  191 5- 191 6.  They  are  embodied 
in  a  survey  made  of  the  employees,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
mercantile  establishments,  and  of  employers,  on  the  other, 
in  mercantile  establishments  and  various  other  lines  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  data  were  collected  in  indi- 
vidual interviews  and  by  questionnaires.  No  attempt  was 
made  at  a  careful  examination  of  reliable  business  records. 
Blanks  were  distributed  to  employers  with  questions  de- 
vised to  check  opinion  by  fact.  Since  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  returned  them,  "  it  seems  safe  to  assume," 
states  the  Commission,  "  that  this  form  of  response  may 
not  have  been  desired  by  a  large  group  of  employers  who, 
not  being  in  sympathy  with  legislation  of  this  character, 
were  desirous  of  registering  their  protest  against  it;  and 
that  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  submitting  facts 
rather  than  opinions,  they  concluded  to  make  no  response."  ^ 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  such  results  should 
not  have  suggested  to  the  Commission  some  more  effective 
way  of  getting  at  the  actual  working  of  the  law.  Of  the 
employers  from  whom  answers  were  obtained,  some  thought 
the  law  was  not  being  enforced;  some  thought  that  "the 
law  levels  the  efficient  worker  to  the  place  of  the  minimum- 
wage  class";  some  objected  to  the  law  "because  of  the 
competition  there  is  from  states  wherein  there  is  no  mini- 
mum-wage law " ;  and  others  state  that  "  the  minimum 
wage  established  by  law  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  ambi- 
tion in  the  employee  for  the  reason  that  the  worker  feels 
that  the  employer  will  make  the  legal  minimum  the  maxi- 
mum that  he  will  pay  her."  ^     This  kind  of  evidence  has 

1  State  of  Washington  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Second  Bien- 
nial Report,  p.  102. 
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only  the  value  of  personal  opinion,  which  in  a  disputed 
question  like  that  of  minimum-wage  legislation  is  of  very 
little  import.  The  evidence  that  was  gleaned  from  personal 
interviews  with  women  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, or  from  the  questionnaires  that  they  filled  out,  is  no 
more  satisfactory.  About  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
of  the  three  thousand  from  whom  the  Commission  attempted 
to  get  information,  874  (29  per  cent)  stated  they  were 
benefited  through  salary  advances  of  from  one  dollar  or 
less,  to  four  dollars  and  more  a  week;  1267  (42.1  per  cent) 
stated  that  the  minimum-wage  law  had  made  no  difference 
in  their  wage  or  work ;  only  28  reported  that  they  were  "held 
down  "  by  the  new  wage  law.  Nearly  three-tenths  of  the 
group  made  no  comments  either  because  they  had  not  been 
at  work  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  or  because  they  re- 
fused to  give  the  information  asked  for.^  Without  confir- 
mation from  pay-roll  data,  these  results  are  so  untrust- 
worthy as  to  be  useless.  This  kind  of  report  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  strongly. 

Thus,  with  the  evidence  all  in,  it  is  obvious  that  Amer- 
ican experience  is  as  yet  too  meagre,  and  our  methods  of 
investigation  too  faulty  to  warrant  anything  more  than  the 
most  tentative  conclusions.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
such  guidance  as  we  can  get  points  to  more  extensive  ex- 
periment with  it.  Nothing  less  than  indisputable  evidence 
of  its  impracticability  can  shake  the  faith  of  its  advocates, 
and  such  testimony  as  we  have  at  present  can  do  nothing 
but  confirm  it.  The  most  urgent  need  is  for  better  methods 
of  investigation  of  results,  accompanying  the  continued  and 
extended  application  of  the  principle  of  wage  legislation. 

Note. — The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  minimun>- 
wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  overstated.    It  is  by 

1  State  of  Washington  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 
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their  actual  operation  that  wage  laws  must  finally  be  judged, — not  by  the 
assumptions  or  prejudices  of  their  advocates  and  opponents.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  an  effort  be  made  to  examine  in  a  scientific  way  the 
actual  facts  of  the  relation  between  wage  legislation  and  industrial  en- 
terprise. This  should  include  a  study  of  the  effect  of  minimum  rates 
of  pay  on  output,  profits,  prices,  and  the  management  of  industry.  In 
addition  to  this  kind  of  inquiry,  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  wage  legislation  on  general  conditions  of  labor,  on  the 
matter  of  employment,  trade-unionism,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
workers. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  such  an  inquiry,  free  access  to  factory 
records  would  be  of  primary  importance,  and  this  could  be  secured  only 
if  the  study  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment agency,  either  state  or  federal.  It  should  not  be  made  by  the 
group  which  fixed  the  wage  rates,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
investigation  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  the 
working  of  their  own  wage  decree  in  the  brush  industry.  The  findings, 
to  command  confidence,  must  be  entirely  free  from  the  suspicion  •£ 
partiality.  They  must  be,  in  short,  the  results  of  an  objective  and 
scientific  examination. 

At  present  no  evidence  of  this  kind  is  available  in  the  industrial  field 
in  the  United)  States.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  is  at  best  meagre,  in- 
complete, and  open  to  the  charge  of  bias.  At  worst,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  reported  working  of  the  law  in  Washington,  it  is  thoroughly  un- 
trustworthy. The  study  of  the  effects  of  minimum-wage  legislation  in 
Oregon,  which  is  the  best  that  has  been  made,  is  confined  to  its  opera- 
tion in  department  stores.  By  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
some  real  value  could  be  derived  from  an  adequate  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  wage  laws  in  the  factories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
in  those  factory  industries  in  which  wage  decrees  have  been  made  in 
Massachusetts.  For  evidence  of  this  kind,  gleaned  from  our  own 
American  experience,  the  sound  progress  of  wage  legislation  waits. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Trade-Unionism  and  Women's  Wages 

The  opposition  to  the  application  of  minimum-wage  laws 
to  men  has  been  peculiar  to  the  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  based  in  part  on  the  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  a  rival  method  of  obtaining  those  benefits 
which  constitute  the  inducement  to  join  the  trade  union. 
It  is  possible  to  interpret  this  action  as  a  narrow  policy  of 
restriction,  but  it  has,  we  believe,  a  much  broader  and 
sounder  foundation.  Employers  in  this  country  have  not 
yet  accepted  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining  as  an  in- 
trinsic and  necessary  part  of  modern  industrial  policy.  On 
the  whole  they  regard  trade  unions  openly  or  secretly  with 
antagonism.  In  view  of  this  attitude  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  organized  labor  will  take  no  chances  with  a  movement 
that  bears  even  a  suspicion  of  undermining  its  strength. 

That  men  should  thus  repudiate  for  themselves  a  method 
that  they  endorse  for  women  workers,  would  indicate  their 
lack  of  faith  in  voluntary  associated  effort  among  women. 
In  spite  of  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  belief 
still  persists  that  the  trade  union  among  women  is  but  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  organize  an  unorganizable  group  of  work- 
ers, and  that  the  state  must  continue  to  safeguard  them  as 
a  set  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  large,  both  the  minimum- 
wage  movement  and  the  trade-union  movement  are  the  re- 
sult of  labor  and  not  sex  problems.  If  the  method  of  fixing 
a  minimum  wage  for  women  is  sound,  it  should  be  no  less 
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sound  for  men.  If  collective  bargaining  is  accepted  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  distributive  process,  it  is  no  less  neces- 
sary for  women  than  for  men.  There  is  no  longer  a  clear- 
cut  division  between  legislation  and  trade-unionism  as  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  the  labor  problems  of  women  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  men  on  the  other.  The  two  have  become 
closely  intermingled  as  far  as  adult  labor  is  concerned  and 
promise  to  become  even  more  so.  While  legislation  has  been 
the  most  common  way  of  safeguarding  women's  interests, 
the  development  of  labor  organization  among  women  has 
shown  a  steady  and  consistent  growth*  the  leading  features 
of  which  are  so  little  known  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
outline  them  briefly. 

For  nearly  a  century  now,  women  wage-earners  have  re- 
sorted to  collective  action  and  used  the  strike  to  secure 
shorter  hours  and  better  pay.  As  early  as  1825  tailoresses 
in  New  York  City  clubbed  together  for  self -protection 
against  the  inevitable  consequences  of  reduced  and  inade- 
quate wages.  Strikes  of  cotton-mill  operatives  were  not  in- 
frequent in  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840.  Some  of 
these,  as,  for  example,  the  Dover  strike  in  1834  and  the 
Lowell  strike  in  the  same  year,  involved  as  many  as  800 
workers  protesting  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
organization  of  these  groups  seems  to  have  been  spontan- 
eous and  temporary,  holding  together  only  until  the  imme- 
diate grievance  had  been  redressed,  or  breaking-up  in  the 
face  of  failure.  The  most  formal  organization  of  which  we 
have  record  was  that  of  the  women  shoebinders  of  Lynn 
who  in  1833  founded  "The  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and 
Vicinity  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of  Female  In- 
dustry." ^  Their  constitution  provided  for  quarterly  dues, 
for  a  price  committee,  for  the  expulsion  of  members  not 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  vol. 
X,  p.  41. 
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complying  with  the  regulations  and  prices  adopted  from 
time  to  time,  for  certain  benefit  funds  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  such  members  of  the  society  as  might  be  fit  subjects  of 
charity  in  the  opinion  of  the  standing  committee — ^provis- 
ions common  to  trade-union  constitutions  of  the  present 
time.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  organization  was  that  it 
was  made  up  of  home  workers.  The  binding  of  shoes  was 
not  a  factory  industry;  hence  the  organization  lacked  the 
more  promising  condition  of  collective  action  which  is  pres- 
ent in  a  group  of  women  working  in  a  common  workplace. 
Scattered  throughout  their  individual  homes,  they  finally 
were  driven  into  united  action  by  the  low  piece  rates  that 
no  length  of  working  day  would  total  into  an  amount  that 
would  provide  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  organization 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  regulating  prices;  but 
after  an  existence  of  some  six  months  the  union  began  to 
show  signs  of  weakness.  More  than  three- fourths  of  the 
members  had  broken  the  constitution  either  by  working  for 
less  than  the  union  scale  of  rates  or  by  failing  to  pay  their 
dues.  In  spite  of  resolutions  to  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  broken  up  entirely. 

These  and  similar  instances  of  trade-union  spirit  and 
activity  indicate  that  women  have  had  their  part  in  labor 
organization  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  in 
this  country.  It  is  not,  however,  imtil  after  1890  that  trade- 
union  organization  among  industrial  women  achieves  any 
real  importance  as  a  permanent  force.  In  the  fifty  years 
between  1840  and  1890  there  are  two  separate  phases  of 
the  labor  movement,  both  having  distinct  bearing  upon 
trade-union  policy.  The  first  period,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  ended  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  clearly 
distinguished  by  a  strong  humanitarian  spirit,  lofty  social 
enthusiasms,  and  more  or  less  vague  plans  of  social  reform. 
It  was  the  age  of  Brook  Farm  and  other  Utopian  experi- 
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ments.  "  Not  a  reading  man  but  has  a  draft  of  a  new 
community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,"  wrote  Emerson  to 
Carlyle  in  1840.  Members  of  the  Brook  Farm  community 
were  leading  spirits  in  the  organization  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Workingmen's  Association,  made  up  of  men  and 
women,  trade-unionists  and  social-reformers.  The  evils  of 
long  hours  and  of  the  factory  system  were  discussed  at  the 
annual  conventions.  Resolutions  were  passed  denouncing 
the  over-crowded  conditions  in  factory  boarding-houses,  the 
fourteen-hour  system  of  labor  and  the  short  time  allowed 
for  meals.  From  the  specific  criticism  of  working  condi- 
tions, however,  the  conventions  frequently  departed  into 
wider  fields  of  social  interest.  The  question  of  women's 
rights,  the  problem  of  slavery,  the  character  of  modem 
social  organization,  and  the  need  for  a  radical  change  that 
should  insure  "  a  fair  and  general  distribution  of  the  profits 
of  labor  " — debate  on  questions  of  this  type  was  mingled 
with  those  more  directly  connected  with  earnings  and  hours 
of  labor. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  a  period  notable  for  a 
vigorous  labor  agitation  of  the  most  practical  kind,  which 
centered  in  the  demand  for  the  ten-hour  day.  The  most 
spirited  attempt  to  secure  the  shorter  working  day  by  strik- 
ing for  it  was  made  by  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1844.  The  immediate  outcome  was  fail- 
ure, but  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  leaders  is  indicated  by 
one  of  them  who  wrote  to  the  Pittsburgh  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up  the 
effort  to  introduce  the  ten-hour  system,  since  the  operatives 
have  returned  to  work  on  the  old  terms.  Certainly  not  .  .  . 
We  have  made  arrangements  for  continuing  the  warfare  by 
meetings,  associations,  etc.,  a  correspondence  will  be  opened 
with  the  operatives  eastward,  a  publication  devoted  to  the 
cause  is  projected,  and  we  have  received  the  first  number  of 
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a  monthly  tract  commenced  by  the  Lowell  operatives  since  the 
strike  took  place. 

This  spirit  was  matched  by  the  textile  workers  in  New  Eng- 
land, especially  in  Lowell  and  Manchester.  As  a  result  of 
this  agitation  conducted  chiefly  by  workingwomen  them- 
selves, ten-hour  legislation  was  enacted  successively  in  New 
Hampshire  (1847),  Maine  (1848),  Pennsylvania  (1848), 
New  Jersey  (1851),  and  Rhode  Island  (1853).  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  ten-hour  day  was  thus  established 
and  upheld  by  law.  The  practice  of  "  contracting  "  out  was 
permitted,  and  manufacturers  generally  refused  to  employ 
those  who  would  not  make  individual  contracts  to  work  for 
longer  hours.  But  the  movement  marked  the  initial  move 
of  protective  labor  legislation  —  a  method  of  defense  des- 
tined to  become  increasingly  effective  as  its  form  and  ad- 
ministration were  technically  perfected.  Industrial  women 
of  half  a  dozen  states  were  working  in  a  common  cause,  an 
experience  tending  to  deepen  and  strengthen  solidarity  and 
cooperation.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  women  as  Sarah 
G.  Bagley  and  Hulda  J.  Stone,  who  had  themselves  worked 
in  cotton  factories,  a  stirring  publicity  campaign  was  waged. 
In  spite  of  half-organized  and  generally  unsuccessful  strikes 
the  activity  of  united  industrial  women  had  a  far-reaching 
influence  upon  public  opinion  and  the  later  course  of  labor 
legislation. 

Lack  of  continuity  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  labor 
movement.  Periods  of  vigorous  agitation  and  a  strong 
show  of  trade-union  spirit  and  policy  have  alternated  with 
periods  of  inactivity  when  reliance  upon  voluntary  com- 
bined effort  to  redress  the  ever-existing  grievances  would 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  discarded.  The  long  financial 
depression  that  followed  the  panic  of  1837,  followed  by  the 
first  appreciable  invasion  of  American  industry  by  Irish 
immigrants,  put  a  quietus  upon  the  active  labor  movement 
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of  the  early  thirties.  Similarly,  the  even  more  vigorous 
movement  of  the  forties  and  fifties  declined  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  an- 
other revival  of  trade-union  spirit.  This  was  displayed 
most  effectively  among  the  laundry  workers  in  Troy  and 
the  shoe  workers  in  Lynn.  The  Laundry  Workers'  Union 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as 
April  of  1866,  for  it  was  able  to  contribute  at  that  time 
$1000  from  its  treasury  to  aid  the  striking  iron  moulders 
of  that  city.  Two  years  later  they  gave  $500  to  aid  striking 
bricklayers  in  New  York  City.  The  laundry  workers  are  said 
to  have  raised  their  wages  through  organized  effort  from  $8 
to  $14  a  week.  In  1869,  however,  a  demand  for  another  in- 
crease in  wages  met  the  determined  opposition  of  the  em- 
ployers, with  which  was  combined  a  decision  to  break  up 
entirely  the  workers'  organization.  In  spite  of  the  support 
of  public  opinion  and  notwithstanding  substantial  financial 
aid  from  the  molders'  union,  the  women  were  defeated  and 
the  union  crushed. 

The  shoe  workers  were  distinguished  by  having  the  only 
national  organization  of  women  trade-unionists  in  the 
United  States.  Their  local  organizations  flourished.  Thirty 
of  them  were  represented  at  the  third  general  convention  in 
1 87 1.  But  the  national  organization,  together  with  others, 
practically  disintegrated  in  the  industrial  depression  that 
began  in  1873. 

Numerous  local  organizations  were  formed  among  work- 
ers in  the  sewing  trades  from  New  York  to  Detroit,  among 
the  cap  makers,  umbrella  sewers  and  others.  After  years 
of  opposition  women  were  admitted  in  1869  to  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  The  first  charter  ever 
granted  by  a  men's  trade  union  to  women  working  at  the 
same  trade  was  granted  in  that  year  to  the  Women's  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  i,  of  New  York. 
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Besides  what  may  be  called  bona  Me  trade  unions  there 
were  more  general  organizations  of  mixed  membership  and 
with  purposes  secondary  to  the  labor  interest.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  Working  Women's  Association  of  New 
York — formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
group.  There  was  also  the  National  Labor  Union  which 
held  annual  conventions  from  1866  to  1872.  In  this  organ- 
ization, too,  such  suffragists  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  were  active,  but  trade-union  organ- 
ization was  the  primary  interest  and  it  was  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way. 

By  1876  the  entire  labor  movement  in  America  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  it  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  policies  and 
methods  of  that  body.  For  women  the  experience  of  mem- 
bership in  this  order  was  unique  in  that  for  the  first  time 
they  were  encouraged  to  join  an  organization  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men  and  with  equal  powers.  A  special  de- 
partment of  women's  work  was  created  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  women  at  work  and  a  general  investigator,  Mrs. 
Leonora  M.  Barry,  a  woman  of  practical  industrial  experi- 
ence, was  paid  to  give  all  her  time  to  the  task  of  "  interest- 
ing, organizing  and  educating  working  women."  For  three 
years  she  did  tireless  work  as  an  organizer  and  student  of 
industrial  women,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  her  efforts  did  not  justify  to  herself  (although  this  opin- 
ion was  not  shared  by  many  of  the  Knights  of  Labor)  the 
hope  with  which  she  had  started  the  organization  of  women. 
The  outcome  of  her  experience  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  Women's  Department  be  given  up  and  more  lec- 
turers sent  out  to  tell  why  women  "  should  organize  as  a 
part  of  the  industrial  hive,  rather  than  because  they  are 
women."  With  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Barry,  no  one  else 
was  found  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  department 
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and  the  interest  in  women's  organizations  shared  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  the  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which 
set  in  during  the  late  eighties.  The  labor  movement  from 
that  time  becomes  identified  with  the  rising  importance  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

For  women  the  period  is  especially  notable  in  that  for  the 
first  time  their  trade  unions  became  continuous  permanent 
organizations,  and  became  national  in  scope.  Nearly  75 
years  had  passed  since  cotton-mill  operatives  and  tailoresses 
had  resorted  to  the  strike.  Repeated  use  had  been  made  of 
this  weapon  of  industrial  defense.  But  in  spite  of  experi- 
ence of  organized  effort,  in  spite  of  the  more  or  less  con- 
stant agitation  of  the  problems  of  working  women  by  sym- 
pathizers in  other  classes  and  the  educational  policy  of  the 
more  far-sighted  of  their  own  members,  nothing  more  than 
a  few  years'  duration  had  been  achieved  in  any  organ- 
ization. 

The  first  group  of  women  to  effect  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  trade  union  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hat  indus- 
try. The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union,  composed  of  workers  who 
trim  and  bind  men's  hats,  was  organized  in  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, in  1885,  and  in  Boston  in  1886.  This  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  woman's  organization.  There  are  a  few  men,  but 
their  number  is  negligible,  and  the  conduct  of  the  union's  af- 
fairs has  always  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  national  organization,  al- 
though strong  locals  exist  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — locals  that  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  various  other  trades  permanent  organizations  consist- 
ing of  women  only  have  also  been  effected — organizations 
of  bookbinders,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  men's  ready-made 
clothing,  glove  workers,  tobacco  workers,  and  others. 
Where  women  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  organize  locals 
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of  their  own,  separate  unions  are  likely  to  be  formed.  It  is 
not  unusual  now  for  men  and  women  to  combine  forces, 
however,  or  for  men  to  admit  women  into  organizations  for 
years  closed  to  them — a  practice  which  is  indicative  of  the 
changed  status  of  women's  collective  action.  "  Leaders  in 
men's  unions,  both  national  and  local,  seem  to  have  much 
more  faith  than  formerly  in  women's  unions."  ^ 

Besides  having  achieved  permanency  and  a  degree  of 
organization  that  entitles  the  movement  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, women  have  also  achieved  nation-wide  organization. 
As  Miss  Henry  says,  "  to  organize  a  trade  on  a  national 
scale  is  at  best  a  slow  process,  and  it  naturally  takes  a  much 
longer  time  for  women  to  influence  and  enter  into  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  a  national  union  than  of  a  separate 
local  union  which  perhaps  they  have  helped  to  found.  They 
are  therefore  too  apt  to  lose  touch  with  the  big  national 
union,  and  even  with  its  local  branch  in  their  own  city."  ' 
Even  where  continuous  organization  has  been  attained,  the 
labor  movement  among  women  has  been  essentially  local  in 
character,  and  thus  it  has  been  limited  in  its  range  of  effec- 
tive influence.  With  the  advent  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  in  1904  the  organizations  of  women 
workers  on  a  national  scale  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  growth  of  trade-unionism  among  women  is  very  closely 
bound  up  with  the  League,  which  is  a  federation  of  women's 
unions  with  an  individual  membership  composed  of  those 
women  who  sympathize  with  the  trade-union  movement  al- 
though they  themselves  are  outside  the  ranks  of  industrial 
workers.  The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  the  first 
organization  to  devote  itself  to  the  promotion  of  trade 
unions  for  women  wage-earners  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

1  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  vol.  x, 
p.  152. 

2  Henry,  A.,  The  Trade  Union  Woman,  p.  42. 
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In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  early  Labor  Reform 
leagues,  and  from  such  protective  associations  as  the  Work- 
ing Women's  Association  of  New  York  and  the  Working 
Women's  Protective  Union.  This  and  similar  bodies  in- 
cluding in  their  membership  non-industrial  women,  have 
supported  vigorously  and  effectively  the  cause  of  the  woman 
wage-earner  in  the  labor  struggle — but  no  other  movement 
has  been  as  single-minded  in  its  devotion  to  the  organization 
of  women  into  trade  unions,  which  should  be  affiliated  with 
the  regular  labor  movement  as  represented  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  "  The  League,"  so  Miss  Marot  tells 
us,^  "  was  tolerated  in  its  early  years,  and  many  trade- 
union  officers  regarded  it  indulgently  as  a  passing  whim," 
but  that  attitude  has  long  since  passed  —  dispelled  by  the 
convincing  demonstration  of  sincerity  and  integrity  of  aim 
and  motive.  Such  success  as  attended  the  huge  strikes  in 
the  sewing  trades  in  19101911  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  backing  of  the  National  League  and  the  local  branches 
especially  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  To  incessant  calls 
for  help  in  time  of  strike,  or  in  the  task  of  organizing,  the 
League  has  responded  generously  with  moral  and  financial 
support.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  the 
League  should  be  credited  the  strongest  single  influence  in 
the  marked  growth  of  trade-unionism  among  women,  especi- 
ally since  191 1. 

Two  features  of  the  policy  of  the  League  call  for  special 
mention  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
trade-union  movement  among  women.  First,  the  national 
character  of  the  League.  Twelve  local  branches  now  repre- 
sent the  organization — from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  At  the 
biennial  conventions,  delegates  from  the  leading  industrial 
states  meet  in  a  common  cause.  The  labor  problem  is  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  phases,  and  representatives  of  organized 

1  Marot,  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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women  in  many  different  trades  formulate  common  policies. 
This  means  training  in  practical  cooperation.  It  results  in 
a  widening  of  the  mental  horizon.  It  makes  for  a  solidar- 
ity of  interest.  Up  to  the  present  time,  five  biennial  con- 
ventions have  been  held,  and  each  shows  increasing  vigor 
in  debate,  greater  skill  and  adroitness  in  handling  the  issues 
involved,  and  a  strengthening  of  faith  in  the  movement  for 
which  it  stands. 

The  second  feature  of  the  League's  policy  that  deserves 
attention  is  the  emphasis  that  it  has  laid  upon  the  role  of 
leadership  by  the  members  of  the  industrial  group,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  allies,  or  the  members  without  trade 
affiliation.  The  local  branches  are  becoming  officered  almost 
exclusively  by  wage-earning  women,  and  the  direction  of 
local  affairs  rests  chiefly  in  their  hands.  The  League  has 
taken  wage-earning  women  from  the  ranks  of  workers  and 
put  them  into  the  labor  field  as  paid  organizers.  It  has  gone 
even  further  since  191 3  and  has  established  formal  training 
classes  for  such  organizers.  "  Many  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  in  her  presidential  address  in  191 3,  "  many 
a  girl  capable  of  leadership  and  service  is  held  within  the 
ranks  because  neither  she  as  an  individual  nor  her  organiza- 
tion has  money  enough  to  set  her  free  for  service.  Will  it 
be  possible  for  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
to  establish  a  school  for  women  organizers  even  though  in 
the  beginning  it  may  be  only  a  training  class,  offering  every 
trade-union  girl  a  scholarship  for  a  year?  Since  then,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  North- 
western University,  a  few  months  of  special  training  has 
been  given  to  a  number  of  trade-union  girls  in  preparation 
for  more  effective  work  as  organizers. 

This  kind  of  support  is  full  of  promise  for  the  trade- 
union  movement  among  women.  The  affiliated  membership 
consists  now  of  I25,cxx)  workers,  most  of  them  industrial 
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women.  This  number  represents  what  has  been  described 
as  the  size  of  the  group  on  a  peace  basis.  It  is  the  perma- 
nent organization  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  labor  world. 
With  this  strength  attained  and  with  the  forces  at  work  to 
conserve  it  and  increase  it,  one  may  consider  that  the 
sporadic  efforts  of  women  labor  leaders  for  at  least  seventy 
years  have  at  last  met  with  assured  success.  Will  wage 
legislation  be  a  setback  to  this  movement?  The  question 
may  be  answered  best  by  considering  it  in  relation  to  certain 
well-defined  obstacles  that  continue  to  beset  its  advance. 
These  are,  (i)  the  fact  that  women  are  largely  unskilled 
workers;  (2)  that  they  are  temporary  wage-earners;  and 
(3)  that  they  are  not  accorded  the  same  recognition  as  men 
in  the  labor  field. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chances  of  success  in  organiza- 
tion, whether  among  men  or  women,  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  of  an  occupation.  Work  that  demands  labor 
of  a  high  grade,  work  that  demands  formal  training,  tech- 
nical or  practical,  and  perhaps  both,  is  a  promising  field  for 
the  trade  union.  The  effectiveness  of  the  most  important 
weapon  of  trade-unionism — the  strike  or  the  threat  of  it — 
depends  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  monop- 
olized by  the  men  who  are  doing  it.  Moreover,  dues  and 
assessments  must  be  paid  from  weekly  wages.  There  must 
be  financial  support  for  the  mutual  aid  of  members,  and  all 
this  involves  a  drain  upon  the  purse  which  can  be  met  only 
by  the  better-paid  workers.  It  becomes  worth  the  while  of 
workers  with  training  and  skill  to  protect  their  special  prop- 
erty interests,  and  they  will  pay  for  the  benefits  of  perma- 
nent forms  of  labor  organization.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
labor  unions  among  unskilled  workers,  for  example,  the 
miners,  and  the  longshoremen,  but  the  general  statement 
holds  that  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  made  up  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  labor  world. 
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Judged  by  this  test,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
difficulty  women  have  made  and  are  making  progress  in 
organization.  The  great  majority,  as  we  have  seen,  are  at 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  wage  scale.  They  are  doing  the 
simplest  kinds  of  industrial  work,  work  at  which  they  may 
be  replaced  quickly  and  easily.  They  are  most  threatened 
by  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery,  or  by  the  recurring  tides  of  immigration 
that  bring  prospective  wage-earners  under  an  even  greater 
economic  pressure  than  their  own.  In  the  cotton  textile 
factories,  for  example,  where  women  almost  monopolized 
the  industry  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  have  been  gradually 
losing  ground,  due  somewhat  to  the  use  of  new  and  heavier 
machinery  which  required  more  rapid  work  than  they  could 
do,  but  due  also,  and  in  large  measure,  to  the  coming-in  of 
immigrant  men  who  were  willing  to  work  for  what  had 
been  considered  women's  wages  or  even  less.  The  work 
that  women  do  in  the  cotton  factories  can  be  done  in  many 
instances  by  children,  an  indication  of  the  ease  with  which 
their  places  can  be  filled.  Efforts  to  organize  unions  among 
textile  workers  in  Texas  failed  because  too  many  children 
were  employed.^ 

In  this  type  of  work  the  difficulty  of  organizing  any 
effective  control  is  obviously  very  great.  Added  to  this  is 
the  difficulty  of  creating  financial  support  from  within  the 
group  itself.  Ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  month  are  the 
common  dues.  In  the  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  the  dues  are  only  five  cents  a  month.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  very  large  membership  is  necessary  to 
make  possible  dues  as  low  as  these.  "  Fifty  cents  a  month," 
says  Miss  Henry,  *'  is  the  smallest  sum  upon  which  any 
organization  can  pay  its  way  to  produce  tangible  benefits 
for  its  members."  ^ 

1  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  vol.  x, 
p.  177. 

2  Henry,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 
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The  type  of  work  with  its  low  earnings  is,  then,  the  first 
g^eat  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  women's  organization. 
In  this  situation,  with  the  increased  earnings  it  secures, 
wage  legislation  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  aid  to  organ- 
ization. We  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  this  in  fact 
has  been  the  result  in  the  tailoring  trade  in  England,  and 
also  in  the  chain-making  industry.  Leaders  in  the  women's 
trade-union  movement  in  this  country  have  supported  wage 
laws  in  part  for  the  very  reason  that  workers  who  receive 
a  living  wage  are  a  more  easily  organized  group. 

The  second  obstacle  is  in  the  attitude  of  women  them- 
selves, due  to  their  temporary  stay  in  the  industry.  From 
five  to  seven  years  is  the  average  length  of  the  girl's  wage- 
earning  life.  Without  implying  that  her  thought  and  atten- 
tion are  exclusively  upon  marriage,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
large  majority  of  girls  look  forward  to  it  in  the  more  or 
less  immediate  future,  and  work  in  the  factory  is  only  a 
necessary  occupation  in  the  interval  between  leaving  school 
and  having  a  home  of  their  own.  During  this  interval, 
moreover,  "  the  exaggerated  expectations  girls  entertain  as 
to  the  improvement  in  their  lot  whicti  marriage  will  bring 
them  is  one  of  the  chief  adverse  influences  that  any  organ- 
ization composed  of  women  or  containing  many  women 
members  has  to  reckon  with."  ^  Truth  to  say,  maoy  a  girl 
remains  at  factory  work  much  longer  than  she  had  expected 
and  many  a  one  returns  to  the  wage-earning  ranks,  but  this 
is  not  the  assumption  that  the  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is 
most  likely  to  make. 

This  sort  of  wage-earning  does  not  in  itself  make  for 
interest  in  an  organization  that  demands  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money.  Its  advantages  are  remote  and  generally  highly 
problematical.  Its  drawbacks  are  immediate  and  assured. 
To  quote  Miss  Henry  again, 

1  Henry,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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the  majority  of  the  workers  are  yet  at  the  play  age.  They  are 
still  at  the  stage  when  play  is  one  of  the  rightful  conditions 
under  which  they  carry  on  their  main  business  of  growing  up. 
Many  of  them  are  not  ready  to  be  in  the  factory  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly not  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  And  so  those 
young  things,  after  an  unthankful  and  exhausting  day's  toil, 
are  not  going  to  attend  meetings  unless  these  can  be  made  at- 
tractive to  them.  And  the  meetings  that  may  appear  entirely 
right  and  even  attractive  to  the  man  of  thirty  or  forty  will  be 
tiresome  and  boring  past  endurance  to  the  girl  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen.^ 

One  would  hardly  attempt  to  argue  that  wage  laws  will 
have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  length  of  a  girl's  wage- 
earning  life  or  that  they  will  in  themselves  make  trade- 
union  business  meetings  attractive  to  young  women.  But 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  change  substantially 
the  attitude  of  women  toward  their  industrial  experience, 
and  their  reaction  will  be  radically  different  from  that  at 
present.  For  one  thing,  they  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  most 
pressing  financial  difficulties  in  the  working  girl's  life.  The 
grinding  pressure  of  an  inadequate  wage  will  be  lifted. 
Work  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  living  that  is  now  wholly 
denied.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  difference  in 
attitude  between  employees  who  work  for  a  management 
that  treats  them  "  fairly  "  —  in  a  way  above  the  common 
run  of  employers — and  those  who  do  not.  The  increased 
personal  interest  in  the  work,  the  pride  of  being  part  of 
such  a  business — these  and  other  factors  tend  to  create  a 
body  of  more  efficient  employees,  and  more  productive  eco- 
nomically. Such  employees  are  not  searching  eagerly  for 
an  escape  from  the  "  trouble  and  toil  of  wage  labor."  Al- 
though they,  too,  expect  to  remain  in  the  shop  or  factory 
only  a  short  time,  they  can  regard  their  industrial  experi- 

1  Henry,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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ence  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  not,  as  less  for- 
tunate ones,  with  aversion  and  disgust.  The  improvement 
of  the  wage-earning  status  of  working  girls  and  women 
will  have,  we  believe,  just  such  an  outcome.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  accomplished,  will  the  way  be  prepared  for  a 
closer  identification  of  personal  interest  with  the  whole  body 
of  permanent  and  temporary  wage-earners  and  a  recognized 
individual  part  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

To  the  difficulties  in  organizing  women  which  arise  from 
the  nature  of  their  work  and  from  their  brief  stay  in  indus- 
try is  added  the  third  great  obstacle  of  the  attitude  of  men 
both  as  co-workers  and  as  employers.  The  change  from  the 
domestic  to  the  factory  system  of  industry  made  new  boun- 
daries of  work  for  men  and  women.  The  distinction  be- 
tween men's  and  women's  work  has  been  blurred,  wiped  out, 
and  periodically  retraced  with  the  development  of  machine 
industry.  Trades,  such  as  the  cotton  textile  and  clothing 
trade,  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  women  under  the 
domestic  system,  have  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
men.  In  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  women  are  doing 
today  what  was  men's  work  a  century  ago.  Active  competi- 
tion of  men  and  women  in  the  same  work  rarely  exists,  but 
a  continual  substitution  of  women  for  men  and  men  for 
women  goes  on. 

The  position  of  men  and  women  as  fellow-workers  in  in- 
dustry is  a  new  one  and  one  to  which  men  have  not  taken 
kindly.  This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  man  thinks  of  women  in  relation  to  the  home.  It 
may  be  a  necessity  but  it  is  also  a  misfortune  that  wives 
and  daughters  should  be  employed  at  wage  labor.  "  We 
must  strive  to  obtain  sufficient  remuneration  for  our  labor 
to  keep  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  of  our  people 
at  home,"  said  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union  in  an  open 
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letter  in  1835/  "  You  cannot  recede  from  labor  all  at 
once,"  declared  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
Assembly  in  a  Fourth-of-July  oration  that  same  year, 

for  then  you  would  have  no  means  of  subsistence;  but  you 
can  form  societies  of  those  who  work  at  the  same  business ;  and 
all  those  societies  can  form  a  females'  trade  union,  and  a 
formidable  one  it  would  be  too.  When  that  is  done  you  can 
raise  the  wages  of  your  several  productions,  and  thus  live 
on  less  labor;  then  raise  again,  so  that  half  the  labor  now 
performed  will  suffice  to  live  upon,  and  the  less  you  do  the 
more  there  will  be  for  the  men  to  do  and  the  better  they  will 
be  paid  for  doing  it,  and  ultimately  you  will  be  what  you  ought 
to  be,  free  from  the  performance  of  that  kind  of  labor  which 
was  designed  for  man  alone  to  perform.  Then  will  you  who 
are  wives  be  able  to  devote  your  time  to  your  families  and  your 
homes ;  then  will  you  be  able  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your 
mind,  and  impart  virtuous  instruction  to  your  children;  then 
will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  and  realize  the  bless- 
ings of  the  connubial  state.  And  you  who  are  unmarried  can 
then  enjoy  those  innocent  amusements  and  recreations  so  essen- 
tial to  health  and  qualify  yourself  for  the  more  sober  duties 
of  wives,  mothers,  and  matrons.^ 

The  same  feeling  persists  to  some  extent  today,  as  was    \ 
shown,  for  example,  just  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice     i 
when  certain  labor  men  appealed  to  women  to  return  to  the      \ 
domestic  pursuits  which  they  were  pictured  to  have  left  to 
engage  in  industry  for  patriotic  reasons.    But  there  are  signs 
which  point  to  a  changed  attitude.     Labor  leaders  among 
men  feel  the  necessity  of  accepting  women  as  a  permanent 
factor  in  industrial  work.     They  certainly  have  given  up 
hope  of  keeping  them  out  of  factory  and  shop,  and  one  hears 

1  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  vol.  x, 
p.  47. 
»/&id.,  P.48. 
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less,  though  still  more  than  enough,  of  the  natural  division 
of  labor  between  men  and  women  based  on  their  respective 
places  in  and  out  of  the  home. 

Another  potent  reason  for  opposition  to  women  as  fellow- 
workers  has  been  their  willingness  to  work  for  low  wages. 
In  this  respect  the  attitude  of  trade-union  men  has  been 
similar  to  their  attitude  towards  the  immigrant  male  laborer 
— another  group  that  has  threatened  wages  by  their  will- 
ingness to  work  for  low  pay,  and  one  that  has  likewise  re- 
ceived little  consideration  because  of  special  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  organization.  This  opposition  obviously  should 
be  moderated  by  minimum-wage  laws,  and  there  should  be 
a  revised  appraisal  of  women  as  wage-earners,  and  a  more 
extended  and  hearty  recognition  of  their  part  in  the  labor 
movement. 

The  cheapness  of  women's  labor,  which  has  made  them 
a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  labor  group,  has  en- 
hanced their  desirability  in  the  eyes  of  the  employer.  The 
presence  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  has  made  it  profitable 
to  divide  and  subdivide  industrial  processes,  to  introduce 
machinery  and  to  accomplish  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale. 
The  possible  influence  of  trade  unions  in  destroying  this 
advantage  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  determined 
opposition  of  employers  toward  women*s  organizations, 
especially  when  they  have  begun  to  show  perceptible  signs 
of  strength.  "  Before  organization,  or  while  a  union  is 
still  small,  employers  rarely  concern  themselves  with  the 
matter,  as  the  chances  of  an  effective  women's  union  appear 
too  slight  to  concern  them.  But  when  once  an  organiza- 
tion has  attained  size  and  strength,  employers  have  almost 
always  set  themselves  to  break  it  up,  and  have  usually  suc- 
ceeded." ^    This  has  been  the  situation  in  the  tobacco  trade 

1  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  vol.  x, 
P-  145. 
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and  to  some  extent  among  cigar  makers,  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  and  also  among  the  garment  workers.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  telegraph  companies  and  that  of  department 
store  heads  has  even  to  the  present  time  effectually  prevented 
organization.  The  attitude  of  employers  toward  women's 
organization,  however,  is  in  large  part  due  to  their  general 
opposition  "  on  principle  "  to  trade-unionism.  In  the  rec- 
ognition they  must  eventually  give  to  labor's  voice  in  in- 
dustry women  doubtless  will  share  equally  with  men.  The 
enforcing  of  minimum  rates  of  pay  will  eliminate  the  exces- 
sive cheapness  of  women's  labor  and  give  employers  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  the  worth  of  women  as  wage-earners.  To 
that  extent  it  should  modify  the  hostility  that  the  men  have 
towards  them  as  a  class  of  cheap  labor. 

We  have  still  to  reckon  with  the  opposition  of  raen  to 
the  admission  of  women  to  their  labor  unions  even  when 
they  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  membership.  This  has 
been  shown  recently  in  the  case  of  the  women  street-car 
conductors  in  Cleveland,  where  the  men  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  went 
out  on  strike  to  enforce  their  demand  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  150  women  conductors.  The  women  were  all  self- 
supporting,  two-thirds  of  them  supporting  also  children 
and  parents.  Twenty-six  had  husbands  or  sons  in  the 
army.  They  were  employed  at  the  same  wages  as  men  and 
subject  to  all  other  conditions  applicable  to  men.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  work  was  beyond  their  physical 
powers  nor  that  the  surroundings  were  disagreeable  or  un- 
desirable. The  women  had  applied  for  admittance  to  the 
union,  which  has  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  Cleve- 
land Company,  but  both  the  local  and  national  officers  had 
refused  them  on  the  ground  that  it  would  thereby  extend 
to  the  women  protection  against  dismissal.  This  dismissal 
they  had  evidently  determined  to  bring  about  as  soon  as 
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conditions  were  favorable.  Accordingly,  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  they  struck  for  this  sole  object.  The  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  supported  them  on  the  ground 
that  women  had  been  employed  because  of  the  shortage  of 
men  withdrawn  for  military  service,  but  with  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  the  return  of  men  from  war  industries 
and  from  the  camps  they  no  longer  were  needed.  Hence 
they  recommended  that  the  Street  Railway  Company  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  and 
dismiss  the  women  conductors.  This  case  raises  the  issue 
of  the  unions'  attitude  towards  women's  right  to  equal  in- 
dustrial opportunity  with  men.  In  so  far  as  men  demand  a 
monopoly  of  an  occupation  which  can  be  equally  well  car- 
ried on  by  women,  they  are  setting  a  precedent  for  antag- 
onism where  there  should  be  cooperation.  They  are  sub- 
stantially holding  to  a  narrow  policy  of  exclusion  that  might 
be  effective  perhaps  in  highly  skilled  trades,  but  such  a 
policy  is  self-defeating  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work. 
For,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  **  even  though  employers  may 
be  forced  to  turn  off  the  women  for  a  while,  they  will  not 
fail  sooner  or  later  to  turn  to  such  a  force  of  experienced 
female  labor.  And  the  women,  many  of  whom  will  prob- 
ably have  been  suffering  from  unemployment,  unorganized 
and  without  machinery  for  holding  up  the  wage  scale,  are 
not  likely  to  resist  successfully  the  undercutting  of  the 
men's  rates."  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  surely  wiser 
for  the  men  to  admit  women  to  their  unions  and  to  require 
them  to  be  paid  according  to  the  men's  wage  scale. 

Women  already  have  reached  a  stage  of  class  conscious- 
ness as  workers  that  is  bound  to  result  in  a  much  greater 
extension  of  voluntary  organized  effort,  both  to  get  the 
benefit  of  laws  passed  in  their  interest  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  gains  outside  the  scope  of  legal  regulation.  As 
for  minimum-wage  rates,  they  simply  provide  a  basic  wage. 
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They  do  not  thereby  determine,  necessarily,  labor's  share  of 
the  common  product  of  labor  and  capital.  It  must  be  at 
least  sufficient  to  support  a  normal  standard  of  living,  but  it 
may  very  well  be  more  than  that.  Anything  obtained  above 
the  basic  wage  will  depend  largely  upon  the  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness of  collective  bargaining. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  trade-union  move- 
ment had  already  established  itself  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
basis  before  the  advent  of  minimum-wage  laws,  and  that  in 
so  far  as  this  legislation  has  any  effect  at  all,  it  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  advance  rather  than  to  retard  its  development. 
Other  forces  are  at  work  to  strengthen  it.  The  protection 
of  the  interests  of  women  workers  in  the  difficult  period  of 
adjustment  that  follows  the  war,  and  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  claims  and  gains  of  the  general  labor  world, 
can  be  effected  only  through  combined  action.  To  this  fact 
women  themselves  are  keenly  alive. 

The  war  has  proved  that  the  range  of  possibilities  for  wo- 
men in  industry  is  much  wider  than  it  has  been  assumed  to 
be  in  the  past.  It  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade-union 
movement,  and  this  is  evident  in  the  effort  that  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  is  putting  forth  for  equality  of  indus- 
trial opportunity  for  women  with  men;  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work;  and  for  the  same  opportunity  with  men  for 
vocational  training. 


\ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Vocational  Education  and  Women's  Wages 

Five  years  ago  a  national  commission  made  a  vigorous 
report  on  the  need  of  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States.  Recognizing  that  "  many  and  different  kinds  and 
grades  of  vocational  education  will  always  be  required," 
the  Commission  maintained  that  "  the  kind  most  urgently 
demanded  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  will  prepare 
workers  for  the  more  common  occupations  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  find  useful  employment."  "There 
is  a  great  need,"  the  Commission  said, 

of  providing  vocational  education  of  this  character  for  every 
part  of  the  United  States — to  conserve  and  develop  our  re- 
sources; to  promote  a  more  productive  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture; to  prevent  the  waste  of  human  labor;  to  supplement 
apprenticeship;  to  increase  the  wage-earning  power  of  our 
productive  workers ;  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  trained 
workmen ;  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

No  less  urgent  than  the  economic  need,  they  asserted,  was 
the  social  and  educational  need.  "  Widespread  vocational 
training,"  they  stated, 

will  democratize  the  education  of  the  country :  ( i )  By  recog- 
nizing different  tastes  and  abilities  and  by  giving  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all  to  prepare  for  their  life  work;  (2)  by  ex- 
tending education  through  part-time  and  evening  instruction 
to  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Voca- 
tional training  will  indirectly  but  positively  affect  the  aims 
164  [164 
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and  methods  of  general  education :  ( i )  By  developing  a  better 
teaching  process  through  which  the  children  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  book  instruction  alone  may  be  reached  and  educated 
through  learning  by  doing;  (2)  by  introducing  into  our  edu- 
cational system  the  aim  of  utility,  to  take  its  place  in  dignity 
by  the  side  of  culture  and  to  connect  education  with  life  by 
making  it  purposeful  and  useful.  Industrial  and  social  unrest 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  a  lack  of  a  system  of  practical  edu- 
cation fitting  workers  for  their  callings.  Higher  standards  of 
living  are  a  direct  result  of  the  better  education  which  makes 
workers  more  efficient  thus  increasing  their  wage  earning 
capacity.^ 

Overwhelming  testimony  in  behalf  of  vocational  training 
came  to  the  commission  from  "  every  class  of  citizenship — 
from  the  educator,  the  manufacturer,  the  trades-unionist, 
the  business  man,  the  social  worker  and  the  philanthropist." 
The  findings  of  the  Commission  were  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  training  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  According  to  the  bill,  this  much-needed  train- 
ing is  extended  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys.  Section  eleven 
provides  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  education  aided 
by  national  grants  shall  be  "to  fit  for  useful  employment," 
and  that  **  it  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit."  This  provision  is  notable  in  that  it 
makes  no  sex  distinction  in  vocational  training.  It  does 
not  support  the  stand  so  frequently  taken  that  the  most  im- 
portant training  a  girl  can  have  is  for  the-  career  as  wife, 
mother  and  homemaker;  that  the  subjects  to  emphasize  in 
her  vocational  education  are  cooking,  sewing,  home  sanita- 
tion and  decoration,  motherhood  and  the  care  of  children. 

1  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education, 
Tol.  i,  p.  12. 
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When  this  point  was  raised  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Commission,  those  who  testified  made  it  clear  that  in  their 
opinion  vocational  education  for  girls  must  mean  training 
for  wage-earning  and  not  for  home-making.  When  asked 
specifically  whether  vocational  training  should  be  directed 
to  a  girl's  preparation  for  her  own  home,  one  witness  replied, 

Home  making — I  think  homes  are  made  by  men  and  women, 
not  by  women,  and  if  that  is  a  preparation,  then  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  should  be  the  same.  That  is,  do  not  let  us  ever- 
lastingly put  the  girl  oflF  in  a  corner  making  bows  when  she 
might  make  a  much  better  carpenter  than  the  boy.  Forget, 
if  you  can,  in  education  for  a  while  that  this  is  a  female  and 
that  is  a  male.  Here  are  people  with  hands  to  be  made  useful 
in  order  that  they  may  do  things.  If  a  girl  can  drive  a  nail 
better  than  a  boy,  don't  call  her  a  tomboy  for  doing  it.  That 
is  the  way  we  twist  these  things.  And  if  a  boy  can  sew  on  a 
button  better  than  a  girl,  why,  let  him  sew  on  his  buttons.^ 

Another  witness  when  asked  whether  girls  should  have 
an  equal  chance  with  boys  for  training  in  the  skilled 
trades,  replied,  "  I  think  so  ...  .  and  I  think,  perhaps,  if 
they  are  looking  forward  to  marriage  and  the  home,  it  is 
more  beneficial  that  they  do  this."  The  defense  of  this 
opinion  will  bear  quoting.  "  I  believe,"  the  witness  con- 
tinued, 

"there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  a  right  attitude  toward  family 
service  than  [sic]  the  waste  of  the  time  from  the  school  to  mar- 
riage in  looking  for  a  husband  and  having  a  good  time  in  the 
form  of  self-indulgence  and  of  idleness.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  to  be  busy  at  a  worthy  occupation  during  that  time  is  most 
necessary  to  keep  a  woman  in  the  right  attitude  of  responsibil- 
ity and  of  devotion  that  will  make  her  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

1  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education, 
vol.  ii,  p.  195. 
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.  .  .  The  large  number  of  widows  or  of  married  women 
forced  to  support  their  children  or  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  a  family,  who  are  in  almost  every  industry  open 
to  women  [shows]  that  a  woman  never  knows  what  moment 
she  may  have  to  go  back  to  some  form  of  wage  earning,  and 
not  only  for  self,  as  the  unmarried  woman  does,  but  for 
others  dependent  upon  her.  I  believe  that  the  courage  that 
she  has  in  meeting  her  family  responsibilities  is  tremendously 
increased  by  the  consciousness  that  if  she  need  ever  do  it  she 
may.  ...  I  believe  that  every  argument  of  self-respect,  of 
unselfish  devotion,  and  courageous  facing  of  life  demands  that 
a  woman  have  a  skill  developed  to  the  degree  of  worthy  self- 
support.^ 

Not  only  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  but  members  of 
the  Commission  themselves  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  bill  should  develop  women's  wage-earning  power 
and  provide  equal  opportunities  with  men  for  vocational 
training. 

From  this  standpoint,  instruction  in  home  economics 
should  be  given,  as  one  authority  holds,  "  in  specialized 
courses  planned  and  followed  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
livelihood."  ^     The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

opportunities  are  coming  up  .  .  .  for  numerous  wage-earning 
and  salaried  callings,  which  are  based  upon  a  very  practical 
as  well  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  home  economics,  such  as 
invalid  cookery,  special  cookery,  catering  to  a  special  demand 
for  such  things  as  cakes,  candy,  pickles,  preserves,  etc. — 
caterers,  heads  of  tea  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  and  gift  shops, 
dieticians  and  boarding-house  and  institutional  managers.^ 

There  is  suggested  here  a  wide  and  promising  field  where 

1  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education, 
vol.  ii,  p.  243. 
'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Bulletin  162,  p.  62. 
»  Ihxd.,  p.  62. 
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perhaps  the  most  capable  girls  could  put  to  commercial  use 
the  kind  of  training  that  might  be  given  in  a  good  practical 
arts  department.  There  is  an  even  wider  vocational  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  domestic  service — practically  the  only 
other  field  into  which  the  girls  who  go  into  industry  might 
go  in  any  number.  Here,  I  am  aware,  one  touches  on  a 
perplexing  and  many-sided  problem.  There  is  more  than 
the  question  of  training  involved — there  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done.  The 
attitude  of  working  girls  themselves  towards  domestic  ser- 
vice has  been  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Household  Employment  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  clubs,  the 
opinions  were  obtained  of  112  young  women  engaged  in 
domestic  service,  and  of  137  in  factories  on  the  question  of 
the  respective  advantages  of  household  employment  and 
factory  work.  A  summary  of  their  replies  shows  a  striking 
unanimity  of  opinion.  All  agreed  that  domestic  service  as  an 
occupation  had  the  advantages  of  good  wages,  health,  and 
preparation  for  a  girl's  own  home  after  marriage.  All  were 
equally  agreed  that  the  advantages  of  factory  work  lay  in 
the  shorter,  fixed,  and  regular  hours;  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  social  life  and  recreation  and  sel f -development; 
greater  opportunity  for  marriage,  and  higher  social  stand- 
ing. "  Putting  the  issue  squarely  before  young  women  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  living,"  says  the  writer  of  the  re- 
port, "  which  set  of  advantages  are  they  likely  to  choose?" 
"  We  have  seen,"  she  continues, 

from  the  discussion  on  the  reports  from  domestic  workers 
themselves  that  they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  advising  other 
young  women  to  enter  their  occupation,  the  advantages  of 
health,  wages,  preparation  for  the  future  not  counterbalancing 
the  present  disantadvantages  of  long  hours,  lack  of  place  to 
entertain,  dearth  of  social  life  and  recreation,  no  opportunity 
for  self -direction  and  self -development. 
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To  secure  the  impartial  judgment  of  young  women  in 
store,  office,  and  factory  work,  the  following  question  was 
asked :  **  Suppose  a  friend  or  your  younger  sister  should 
come  to  you  and  say :  '  I  have  to  begin  to  work ;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  into  a  factory  or 
domestic  service?'    The  point  of  interest,"  says  the  report, 

in  analyzing  the  answers  to  this  question  was  to  discover  by 
what  criterion  these  young  women  judged  an  occupation.  Ad- 
mitting there  are  advantages  on  both  sides,  which  advant- 
ages really  count?  The  result  showed  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  factory,  store,  or  office 
work.  A  curious  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  reasoning  which 
the  girls  use  in  recommending  household  employment.  They 
seem  to  choose  an  altogether  new  basis  for  their  advise.  Al- 
most no  mention  is  made  of  the  advantages  which  they  ad- 
mitted belonged  to  household  employment,  namely,  health, 
wages,  preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Their  basis  for 
advising  household  employment  is,  "  If  she  has  no  home  or 
parents  to  look  after  her."  The  possibility  that  the  financial 
situation  must  have  had  at  least  an  unconscious  influence  on 
this  answer  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  girls  who  speak 
of  the  need  of  getting  a  substitute  home  are  the  poorly  paid 
factory  girls  who  probably  could  not  be  comfortable  on  their 
salaries  unless  they  were  subsidized  by  their  homes.  The 
fact  that  domestic  service  pays  well — at  least  gives  shelter — 
would  make  it  a  refuge  for  the  young  unskilled  orphan.  .  .  . 
The  admitted  advantages  of  household  work  had  little  bearing 
on  the  answers.  They  were  practically  discounted  in  the  ad- 
vice given  to  sisters  or  friends.  Health,  upon  which  such 
stress  was  laid  is  scarcely  mentioned.  No  thought  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  more  money  can  be  saved  by  the  house- 
hold worker.  The  advantages  which  count  are  time,  recre- 
ation, and  social  life,  living  at  home,  freedom  of  action,  op- 
portunity for  self-improvement  and  advancement. 

No  better  guide  could  be  furnished  than  is  offered  by  this 
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report  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  domestic  service.  It 
is  a  complete  explanation  of  why  girls  may  be  searching  for 
employment  in  factories  while  himdreds  of  calls  for  do- 
mestic servants  go  unheeded.  The  lack  of  domestic  help 
has  become  so  great  that  housekeepers,  realizing  that  some 
concession  must  be  made  to  the  working  girl's  point  of  view, 
are  planning  their  work  accordingly.  They  are  willing  to 
help  in  the  experiments  that  are  being  made  to  change  the 
status  of  the  household  worker,  and  to  make  domestic  ser- 
vice an  actual  alternative  to  factory  work.  These  experi- 
ments are  being  made  through  classes  that  train  girls  and 
women  specifically  for  wage-earning  domestic  service. 
From  these  classes  a  girl  may  be  obtained  for  either  general 
or  specialized  work.  Their  hours  are  determinate.  They 
do  not  live  in  the  homes  of  their  employers.  They  have,  in 
short,  a  status  similar  to  that  of  the  factory  girl  as  far  as 
their  working  conditions  are  concerned.  It  is  too  soon  to 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  these  experiments  in 
making  domestic  service  an  actual  competitor  of  factory 
work.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  suggestive  start  in  discover- 
ing the  economic  resources  that  are  as  yet  practically  un- 
known in  the  field  of  women's  traditional  work.  Should 
this  field  develop  as  an  effective  rival  of  industrial  work,  the 
unfavorable  concentration  of  women  in  factory  occupations 
would  be  decreased,  bringing  some  measure  of  release  from 
the  pressure  of  numbers  that  keeps  wages  down  to  their 
present  level. 

Within  the  field  of  industry,  that  is,  of  manufacturing,  the 
question  of  formal  training  must  start  with  an  analysis  of 
what  occupations  there  are  for  which  to  train.  At  present 
such  skilled  work  as  there  is  for  women  centers  in  the  use  of 
a  few  tools.  It  requires  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  rim 
by  foot  or  electric  power,  the  paste  or  paint  brush,  and  the 
needle.     Training  for  the  sewing  trades  is  especially  im- 
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portant,  since  it  opens  such  a  large  field  for  skilled  work. 
In  some  cities  it  is  women's  sole  opportunity.  In  Cleveland, 
for  example,  Mr.  Lutz  says  in  his  report  on  Wage  Earning 
and  Education,  "  practically  no  other  industrial  occupations 
in  which  large  numbers  of  women  are  employed  possess 
sufficient  technical  content  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
training  courses  in  the  schools,"  ^  and  that,  therefore,  "  the 
industrial  training  for  girls  will  consist  in  the  main  of  prep- 
aration for  the  sewing  trades."  The  present  facilities  for 
the  training  of  girls  in  these  types  of  work  are  by  no  means 
adequate,  as  witness,  for  example,  the  long  waiting  list  at 
the  Manhattan  Trade  School.  They  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  effect  of  such  training  upon  wages  is  shown  clearly 
in  a  recent  study  of  the  industrial  experience  of  trade-school 
girls  in  Massachusetts.  Comparing  the  wages  of  girls  for 
dressmaking  in  the  trade  school  with  those  of  girls  trained 
in  the  trade  itself,  the  report  sta.tes  '*  the  greatest  difference 
is  found  in  the  initial  stage."  Trade-school  girls  received 
$1.20  more  to  start  with  than  trade-trained  girls.  This  dif- 
ference, as  the  writer  of  the  report  observes,  is  "  easily  ac- 
coimted  for,  as  the  trade-school  girl  is  usually  a  little  older 
at  beginning  work,  and  her  years  in  the  trade  school  have 
given  her  some  of  the  fundamental  preparation,  so  that  she 
generally  commences  as  a  worker  instead  of  as  an  errand 
girl,  stock  girl,  examiner,  or  cleaner."  This  difference  in 
initial  wage  in  favor  of  the  school-trained  girl  lends  support 
to  the  argument  for  raising  the  present  age  limit  for  begin- 
ning work,  and  suggests  the  effect  that  trade  training  might 
have  in  decreasing  the  present  concentration  at  the  lowest 
points  in  the  wage  scale.  The  report  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  trade-school  girls  maintain  the  advantage  up  to  the  tenth 

1  Cleveland  Education  Survey,  Wage  Earning  and  Education,  pp.  99, 
100. 
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year,  "  after  which  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  two 
groups  makes  the  figures  of  little  significance."  In  general, 
the  records  of  trade  schools  show  a  higher  initial  wage  for 
girls  who  have  taken  the  training,  an  advantage  which  is 
maintained  with  varying  degrees  throughout  their  industrial 
career. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  if  vocational  education  is 
merely  imposed  upon  the  present  distribution  of  industry 
between  men  and  women  it  will  fall  far  short  in  extending 
the  range  of  women's  industrial  opportunity,  and  hence  her 
earnings.  If  it  is  to  be  of  substantial  value  in  this  respect, 
vocational  education  must  remove  the  barriers  to  women's 
employment  set  by  custom  and  tradition,  and  not  by  lack  of 
capacity.  It  should  build,  for  example,  upon  such  facts  as 
the  fitness  of  women  for  work  in  the  metal  trades  shown  by 
their  recent  employment  in  that  branch  of  industry.  In  this 
field  a  whole  new  group  of  training  courses  for  women 
might  easily  be  developed.  In  short,  if  vocational  educa- 
tion attains  to  the  measure  of  its  possibilities  for  women  it 
must  be  based  on  a  sound  analysis  of  the  positions  for  which 
training  is  needed  and  a  generous  extension  of  this  training 
to  girls  and  women  on  equal  terms  with  boys  and  men. 

Yet,  after  all,  is  not  the  demand  for  formal  technical 
training  steadily  on  the  decrease?  The  simple  operations 
into  which  industry  is  now  divided  do  not  require  it.  They 
can  be  learned  in  the  factory  itself  within  a  very  short  time. 
A  girl  (a  boy,  too)  can  slip  from  one  industry  to  another 
and  find  the  same  situation  wherever  she  goes — the  unend- 
ing round  of  unskilled  occupations  with  which  she  is  readily 
made  acquainted  by  the  forewoman  or  a  fellow  worker. 
This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  by  reference  to 
our  present  trade  schools.  There  are  those  who  recommend 
for  this  type  of  worker  physical  training  and  recreation 
properly  organized  and  adapted  to  her  need  of  relief  from 
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the  monotony  of  repetitive  operations.  This,  they  main- 
tain, will  make  her  a  more  efficient  worker!  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible they  are  right.  The  lack  of  interest  in  work  which 
employers  sometime  advance  as  a  reason  for  low  wages  may 
in  all  probability  be  traced  to  the  very  conditions  of  work 
that  industry  offers.  In  other  words,  we  may  question 
whether  industry  as  at  present  organized  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  maximum  productive  effort.  The  customary 
attitude  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  the  shift- 
ing about  from  place  to  place — these  have  reached  propor- 
tions that  make  them  a  matter  of  widespread  concern.  Ex- 
perts in  scientific  management  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  problem  to  test  ways  of  improving  production  through 
associated  effort.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  within  the 
factory  itself  will  be  worked  out  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  scheme  of  vocational  education.  But,  as  Miss 
Marot  has  recently  pointed  out,  *'  if  educators  regard  op- 
portunities for  growth  with  sufficient  jealousy  they  will  not 
wait  for  industry  to  emerge  with  a  new  program  or  system 
of  production ;  they  will  initiate  productive  enterprises  where 
young  people  will  be  free  to  gain  first-hand  experience  in 
the  problems  of  industry."  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  educators 
are  already  conducting  experiments  along  these  lines.  In 
this  field  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  discrimination 
against  girls  and  women,  and  in  such  beneit  as  it  may  confer 
they  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share. 

The  province  of  vocational  education  does  not  stop  at 
this  point.  There  are  certain  phases  of  what  we  may  call 
general  education  which  are  typically  vocational.  Such  a 
phase  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Dewey  in  Schools  of  To-morrow, 
when  he  says  that  one  of  the  primary  and  fundamental 
problems  of  education  is  to  prepare  individuals  "  to  be 

1  The  Creative  Impulse  in  Industry,  p.  108. 
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vitally  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  calling  upon  which 
they  must  enter  if  they  are  not  to  be  social  parasites  and  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  social  and  scientific  trainings  of  that 
calling."  This  can  probably  be  done  best  through  the  voca- 
tional counsellor  whose  offices  are  already  part  of  our  public 
school  system.  The  vocational  counsellor  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  instil  into  the  young  girl  a  sense  of  worth  and 
dignity  for  her  wage-earning  years.  She  can  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  choice  of  occupation.  She  can  direct  her 
towards  a  wide  range  of  pursuits  and  guard  her  against  that 
restricted  opportunity  which  undermines  effort  and  thwarts 
initiative. 

Vocational  education,  then,  in  its  broadest  sense  promises 
a  substantially  increased  earning  power.  It  offers  the 
chance  to  develop  new  occupations  for  girls  both  within  and 
without  the  industrial  field ;  it  tends  to  reduce  the  unfavor- 
able concentration  in  the  factory  by  broadening  the  field  of 
economic  opportunity  in  domestic  service,  and  by  extending 
the  application  of  household  arts  to  specifically  wage-earning 
ends.  In  so  far  as  it  opens  new  industrial  opportunities  to 
women  in  the  higher  types  of  work  it  may  relieve  the  exist- 
ing pressure  of  numbers  in  unskilled  occupations.  To  those 
who  continue  to  be  unskilled  workers  it  may  unfold  a  mean- 
ing to  their  task  that  will  be  translated  into  productive 
capacity.  It  should  be,  in  short,  the  foundation  of  the  effort 
which  we  evaluate  and  call  wages. 


CHAPTER  IX 
Conclusion 

As  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  matter  of 
raising  the  level  of  women's  wages  is  one  that  cannot  be 
effected  with  any  single  measure.  Minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion, to  which  many  are  looking  with  hope  and  confidence, 
promises  the  most  immediate  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  wage  scale.  If  enforced,  it  would  raise  appreciably  the 
lower  limits  of  the  wage  scale  and  thereby  benefit  thousands 
of  workers.  It  would  obviously  eliminate  excessively  cheap 
women's  labor  from  competing  with  either  that  of  other 
women  or  of  men.  It  would  make  it  impossible  for  an  em- 
ployer to  exploit  the  most  necessitous  worker,  or  to  rely 
upon  economizing  on  his  wage  bill  to  keep  down  expense  of 
production.  Wage  legislation,  in  short,  would  set  that  civi- 
lization standard  for  wage  payment  that  its  proponents  claim 
for  it,  and  would  limit  industrial  practice  in  the  interests  of 
community  welfare  as  it  has  been  limited  by  all  other  social 
or  labor  legislation. 

But  wage  legislation  by  itself  falls  far  short  of  a  com- 
plete solution  of  low  wages.  At  most  it  provides  that  a  girl 
or  woman  shall  receive  a  living  wage  during  the  specific  days 
or  hours  that  she  is  at  work.  But  what  of  the  irregularity 
of  industry  and  its  consequent  unemployment  or  under- 
employment ?  This  difficulty  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  this 
country.  It  was  no  more  than  recognized  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Brush  Workers'  Wage  Board.  "Any  minimum-wage 
finding,"  it  stated,  "  which  stops  with  merely  naming  a 
175]  175 
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minimum  hourly  rate  looks  well  on  paper,  but  accomplishes 
no  actual  result  beyond  a  somewhat  pale  moral  effect.  No 
person  can  live  wisely  who  tries  to  plan  out  his  life  on  any- 
thing less  than  a  weekly  basis.  The  goal  to  aim  at  is  a 
yearly  basis."  They  added,  however,  that  at  present  "An 
attempt  to  compel  even  a  minimum  weekly  wage  payable 
each  week  without  regard  to  the  average  earning  over  a 
larger  period  would  be  an  undue  burden  on  many  manufac- 
turers." *  A  few  English  writers  also  have  pointed  this  out. 
"  Rates,"  said  Mrs.  Hubback  in  The  New  Statesman,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1 914,"  rates,  whether  time  or  piece,  mean  nothing 
till  we  know  the  average  received  during  the  year."  Another 
writer  in  the  same  paper,  June  6,  191 4,  maintained  that 
unless  employers  reform  their  system  of  employment  they 
"  must  be  compelled,  by  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Boards 
Act  or  by  some  other  administrative  machinery  to  pay  a  rate 
of  wages  which  will  assure  to  all  .  .  .  whose  services  are 
required  at  one  time  or  another  a  rate  of  wages  indubitably 
sufficient  to  provide  a  tolerable  living  wage." 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Arbitration  Court  has  set  a  precedent  for  that  country  at 
least  in  taking  annual  earnings  as  the  basis  for  discussing 
minimum  wages.^  In  the  case  of  dock  and  wharf  laborers 
the  Justice  found  that  the  men  were  employed  through  the 
year  an  average  of  thirty  hours  a  week.  The  hourly  rate  of 
pay  was  then  fixed  so  that  it  would  provide  a  living  wage 
on  a  basis  of  thirty  hours  of  work.  The  decision  appears 
to  have  been  made  partly  with  the  intention  of  forcing  em- 
ployers to  regularize  the  work,  for  the  award  was  provis- 
ional and  applied  only  to  the  then  existing  status  of  em- 
ployment. 

*  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  no.  3,  p.  28. 
2  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  New  York,  Fourth  Report, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  305,  306. 
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It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  irregular  employment  is  char- 
acteristic of  almost  every  industry  in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed; the  degree  varies,  but  the  great  majority  of  work- 
ers must  count  on  some  weeks  of  complete  idleness  and  of 
short  time.  In  the  garment  trades,  for  example,  a  girl  may 
have  only  three  months  of  full-time  work.  During  this  busy 
season  she  may  work  not  only  full-time  but  over-time  also. 
For  some  six  months  she  will  be  employed  on  short-time, 
varying  from  two  to  five  days  a  week.  In  the  sewing  trades, 
for  between  two  and  three  months,  she  will  find  no  employ- 
ment at  all.  In  the  paper-box  industry  she  will  be  what 
may  be  called  a  steady  worker  only  if  she  comes  within 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  workers  who  are  employed  for 
eleven  months  or  more.  She  will  find,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  one-half  of  her  fellow- workers  will  stay 
in  the  same  shop  less  than  two  months,  and  two-fifths  will 
be  there  four  weeks  or  less.  Large  numbers  remain  only  a 
few  days  or  hours  and  then  slip  out  into  other  factories  or 
into  a  period  of  idleness.  In  the  confectionery  trade,  to 
take  a  final  illustration,  the  irregularity  of  employment  is 
even  more  marked.  Only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  in  New  York  candy  factories  (1912-1913)  held 
their  places  for  more  than  eleven  months.  Nearly  one-half 
remained  in  the  same  factory  less  than  four  weeks,  and  two- 
thirds  had  less  than  three  months'  continuous  employment. 

In  view  of  what  may  be  called  the  normal  irregularity  of 
employment,  it  is  evident  that  wage  legislation  which 
does  not  reckon  with  it,  will  to  that  extent  fall  short  of 
securing  a  living  wage  to  the  worker.  The  wage  rate  must 
be  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  unemployed  time,  or  wage 
legislation  must  be  supplemented  by  unemployment  insur- 
ance or  by  other  measures  providing  for  compensation  dur- 
ing periods  of  involuntary  idleness. 

Promising  as  minimum-wage  laws  are  as  a  remedy  for 
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low  wages,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  they  should 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  value  and  necessity  of  voluntary 
action.  They  are  a  great  step  forward,  but  after  all,  they 
mark  only  a  beginning  in  establishing  the  economic  claims 
of  women  as  a  class  of  workers.  Such  evidence  as  we  have 
tends  to  show  that  they  benefit  most  the  workers  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  fact,  that  has  been  a  distinct 
ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  older  workers.  It  will 
be  well  if  this  discontent  among  adult  women  tends  to  stim- 
ulate voluntary  effort  to  secure  the  higher  earnings  that 
continue  to  be  a  matter  of  bargaining.  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, the  writer  would  maintain  that  wage  legislation  should 
properly  apply  only  to  minors  and  that  adult  women  should 
not  be  classed  as  children.  It  is  argued  by  some,  and  we 
believe  with  a  fair  degree  of  soundness,  that  fixing  a  wage 
for  both  women  and  girls  will  militate  to  some  extent  against 
the  higher  earnings  of  adults.  We  do  not  fear  that  the 
minimum  will  actually  become  the  maximum,  but  that  is 
chiefly  because  we  have  faith  in  the  growing  determination 
of  women  to  establish  rates  of  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
performed  in  that  field  where  wages  are  still  a  matter  of 
bargaining. 

Many  influences  are  at  work  to  strengthen  an  already 
well-developed  organization  of  women.  With  the  rapid 
breaking-down  of  the  exclusiveness  of  a  labor  movement 
organized  on  craft  lines,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  period 
in  which  unskilled  labor  is  assuming  more  of  a  claim  to 
consideration.  It  is  to  the  human  element,  especially  in  the 
great  ranks  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  that  per- 
sonnel experts  and  industrial  counsellors  are  giving  their 
attention.  Women  are  too  important  as  productive  factors 
in  this  industrial  group  to  be  ignored  or  relegated  to  a  negli- 
gible position.  In  women  themselves  there  is  a  new  spirit, 
also  a  new  sense  of  their  importance  as  economic  units,  *a 
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new  valuation  of  the  pay  envelope.  If  women  are  going  to 
advance  substantially  in  their  position  as  wage-earners,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  strengthen  their  voluntary  organized 
efforts. 

Finally,  we  have  indicated  the  indispensable  value  of  effort 
more  seriously  directed  toward  vocational  ends.  Abil- 
ity is  too  rare  not  to  be  used  wherever  found,  whether  in 
boys  or  girls.  The  breakdown  of  the  boundaries  between 
"  men's  work  "  and  "  women's  work  "  which  is  going  on 
in  factory  and  shop  should  enlarge  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  occupation  for  girls.  We  have  made  no  more  than  a  be- 
ginning in  our  American  experiment  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, so  that  the  time  is  favorable  for  the  adoption  of  a 
program  that  shall  insure  the  maximum  contribution  to 
productive  work  by  both  men  and  women. 

To-day  the  labor  movement  the  world  over  makes  a  new 
challenge  to  women  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ing their  necessities  and  obligations  as  producers  to  the 
claims  of  an  environment  still  largely  dominated  by  the 
tradition  of  economic  dependence  and  restricted  economic 
opportunity.  The  wages  they  receive  are  a  specific  test  of 
their  economic  status.  Protective  legislation  will  raise  it, 
but  the  most  enduring  gains,  if  they  are  to  be  achieved  at 
all,  will  come  through  a  more  adequate  preparation  for 
wage-earning,  and  through  the  demands  of  organized  work- 
ing women  themselves.  .       (    i{    ..v^^i 
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CHAPTER  I 
Old  Parties  and  New  Issues 

On  March  4,  1885,  Grover  Cleveland  took  up  his  duties 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
trusted  with  that  responsibility  since  James  Buchanan  laid 
it  down  in  the  troubled  days  of  March,  1861.  In  1861  the 
Democrats  had  gone  out  of  power  on  a  great  issue.  They 
came  back  to  power  not  on  another  great  issue  but  because 
the  lack  of  issues  between  them  and  their  opponents  made 
the  character  of  the  candidates  the  determining  factor  for 
a  large  number  of  voters. 

The  Republican  party  came  into  existence  with  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery,  at  a 
time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  committed  to  permit- 
ting or  actually  encouraging  its  extension.  During  the  war 
the  Republican  party,  or  Union  party  as  it  was  called  in 
1864,  became  the  "win  the  war"  party,  while  the  Demo- 
crats protested  against  the  exercise  of  extra-constitutional 
powers  by  the  federal  government  and  declared  that  "  jus- 
tice, humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that 
immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States."  ^  At 
the  close  of  the  war  there  was  another  realignment  on  the 
question  of  reconstruction.  The  Republicans,  now  under 
the  control  of  the  "  radical  "  faction,  put  through  their  plan 
of  military  reconstruction  and  negro  suffrage,  while  the 

1  Democratic  Platform  1864,  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency, 
p.  304. 
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Democrats,  strengthened  by  many  "  win  the  war "  men, 
were  in  favor  of  the  Presidential  plan  of  reconstruction  and 
of  leaving  the  question  of  suffrage  to  the  states/  There 
were,  then,  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruc- 
ton,  clear-cut  issues  between  the  parties.  But  as  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  war  were  settled  and  their  settlement 
accepted,  the  issues  between  the  parties  became  more  and 
more  indistinct. 

The  lack  of  issues  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  problems 
before  the  nation  or  to  any  imanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  of  handling  these  problems.  The  twenty-four 
years  during  which  the  Democrats  had  been  out  of  power 
had  been  years  of  great  progress  throughout  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  The  extension  and  devel- 
opment of  railroads  had  made  available  the  products  of  the 
fertile  lands  and  rich  mines  of  the  West.  Improvements  in 
ocean  shipping  had  also  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
the  chief  source  of  supply  of  food  products  and  of  raw 
materials  for  manufacturing  for  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  increased  use  of  steam  power  and  machinery  had 
brought  about  in  manufacturing  an  industrial  revolution 
hardly  less  important  than  the  one  of  half  a  century  before 
in  England.  Everything  that  is  commonly  summed  up  in 
the  term  "  business  "  had  enjoyed  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment." 

These  changes  brought  with  them  new  problems.  The 
functions  of  government  were  necessarily  extended  both  in 
number  and  in  kind  and  there  was  a  constant  demand  for 
even  further  extension.    The  West,  with  all  the  needs  of  a 

^Cf.  Dunning,  "The  Second  Birth  of  the  Republican  Party,"  in 
American  Historical  Review,  Oct.,  1910. 

'The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  growth  of  the  country 
along  various  lines  during  the  period.  Vide  also  Bogart,  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States,  chaps,  xxii,  xxiv,  xxv;  Wells,  Recent 
Economic:  Changes,  pp.  5-90. 
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new  community,  was  clamorous  for  attention.  Regulation 
of  the  railroads  on  which  it  was  dependent  for  existence, 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  public  lands 
that  would  benefit  the  actual  settler  rather  than  the  absentee 
owner,  and  expansion  of  the  currency  to  meet  the  expan- 
sion of  business  and  the  consequent  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  were  foremost  among  its  demands. 

As  business  became  national  rather  than  local  in  scope 
the  pioneers  of  business,  who  had  inherited  from  the  pio- 
neers of  the  previous  generation  the  idea  that  the  public 
interest  was  merely  a  collection  of  individual  interests  and 
that  it  could  best  be  promoted  by  stimulating  individual 
economic  activity,  turned  from  the  state  governments  to  the 
national  government  for  aid  to  business  in  various  forms. ^ 
The  business  man  and  the  corporation  lawyer  came  to  be 
common  figures  in  governmental  positions.  According  to 
the  idea  of  these  business  men  the  alliance  between  business 
and  government  ended  with  the  furnishing  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  help  needed,  and  business  was  jealous  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  interfere  with 
what  it  considered  its  legitimate  functions.  Just  what 
privileges  business  should  be  given  and  just  how  far  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  government,  had  become  ques- 
tions of  national  importance. 

The  development  of  large-scale  business  and  industry 
necessitated  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  workers  dependent 
on  this  business  and  industry  for  their  livelihood.  Periods 
of  depression  which  inevitably  came  meant  suffering  for  the 
workers  and  they  began  to  organize  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  industry.  The  "  labor  vote  " 
had  begun  to  be  an  element  to  be  considered.  Such  ques- 
tions as  Chinese  exclusion,  control  of  immigration,  limita- 

^Croly,  Marcus  Alonso  Hanna,  chap,  xxviii,  passim. 
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Progress  op  the  United  States  i860- 1884 

From  "Progress  of  the  United  States"  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1910,  pp.  672-723 

j86o  1880  1884 

Population    3i.443,32i  50,155783  54,9li,<»o 

Wealth— total $16,159,616,000      $43,642,000,000 

Wealth— per  capita  . . .  $51393  $850.20 

Money   in    circulation 

July  I $435,407,252  $973,382,228       $1,243,925,969 

Bank  clearings  $7,231,143,057      $37,182,128,621      $34,092,037,338 

Government  receipts  ^ 

ordinary $56,054,600  $333,526,5oi '         $348,519,870 

Government   disburse- 
ments 1  ordinary  . .         $63,200,876  $264,847,637  $244,126,244 

Value  of  imports $353,616,119  $459,652,883  $457,8i3,509 

Value  of  exports  ....       $333,576,057  $835,638,658  $740,513,609 

Number  of  farms 2,044,077  4,008,907 

Acreage     of     farms  * 

improved  160,000,000  280,000,000 

Value   of    farms   and 

farm  property $7,980,493,063      $12,180,501,538 

Wheat  produced  (bus.)         173,104,924  498,549,868 

Com  produced  (bus.)         838,792,740         1,717434,543         1,795,528,000 

Cotton  produced  (500 

lb.  bales)    3.841,416  6,356,998  5,682,000 

Wool  produced  (lbs.)  60,264,913  232,500,000  300,000,000 

Value  of  exports,  food 

stuffs  in  crude  con- 
dition     and      food 

animals $12,166,447  $266,108,950  $130,395,872 

Value   of   exports   of 

food  stuffs  partly  or 

wholly  manufactured         $38,624,949  $193,352,7^3  $194,703,245 

Value  total  production 

minerals $89,544,435  *        $364,928,298  $406,110,405 

Coal   produced    (long 

tons)  13,044,680  63,822,830  107,281,742 

Iron     ore     produced 

(long  tons)   2,873,460  7,120,362 

1  Fiscal  year,  ending  June  30. 

2  U.  S.  Statistical  Atlas,  1900,  p/a.e  no.  128. 
*  Bogart,  Economic  History  of  U.  S.,  p.  323. 
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Pig     iron      produced 

(long  tons)   821,223  3,835,191  4,097,868 

Steel  produced    (long 

tons)  1,247,335  1,550,879 

Petroleum      produced 

(gals.)   21,000,000  1,104,017,166  1,017,174,396 

Miles   of    railroad    in 

operation 30,626  93,267  125,345 

No.  of  manufacturing 

establishments 140433  253,852 

No.   wage   earners   in 

manufacturing  1,311,246  2,732,595 

Value  of  manufactured 

products $1,885,861,676        $5,369,579,191 

tation  of  hours  of  labor,  improvement  of  conditions  of 
labor,  regulation  of  convict  labor,  and  the  establishment  of 
labor  bureaus  and  departments  were  forced  on  Congress  as 
well  as  on  the  state  legislatures.^ 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  lavish 
grants  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  all  who 
asked.  There  had  been  no  objection  to  this  as  long  as  the 
resources  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  since  the  public  in- 
terest was  promoted,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  the  promotion 
of  private  interests.  Now,  however,  there  were  no  longer 
enough  resources  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  those  who 
wanted  them  and  sound  policy  demanded  that  the  public 
itself,  rather  than  any  private  interest,  should  derive  the 
benefits  from  what  was  left  of  the  public  property.  Again, 
the  government  had  given  generously  of  its  lands  and  its 
credit  to  encourage  the  building  of  railroads,  leaving  to 
private  enterprise,  however,  the  details  of  construction. 
Suffering  from  the  effects  of  unregulated  private  control  of 
these  public  utilities,  the  people  were  demanding  that  the 
national  government  take  a  hand  in  their  regulation. 

*For  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  attempts  to  organize  labor 
by  one  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  movement  vide  Powderly,  Thirty 
Years  of  Labor. 
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[Qn  none  of  these  questions  was  there  a  definite  issue  be- 
tween the  parties.  Their  platforms  contained  either  mean- 
ingless platitudes  which  promised  no  action,  or  empty 
acceptances  of  reforms  already  forced  upon  them.  Votes 
in  Congress  showed  a  similar  lack  of  party  policy.^  There 
was,  it  is  true,  but  little  clarified  public  sentiment  on  any  of 
these  questions,  but  the  two  major  political  parties  had  done 
nothing  to  develop  such  a  sentiment  or  to  direct  that  which 
existed. 

The  lack  of  any  definite  party  policy  on  such  questions 
as  these  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  dominant  political 
theory  of  the  period,  in  so  far  as  one  existed,  was  that  of 
laissez  faire,  the  control  of  private  business,  using  the  term 
in  its  broadest  sense,  not  being  considered  a  proper  field  for 
governmental  activity.  But  even  along  lines  where  govern- 
mental action  was  admittedly  necessary,  there  was  an  equal 
absence  of  party  policy  or  of  party  orthodoxy  once  a  policy 
had  been  declared.  The  politicians  of  both  parties  had  been 
for  years  proclaiming  in  public  their  devotion  to  civil  ser- 
vice reform  and  doing  in  private  all  in  their  power  to  block 
it.  On  questions  that  involved  what  is  popularly  termed 
"  pork ",  such  as  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
public  buildings  and  pensions,  the  votes  were  uniformly 
non-partisan." 

On  questions  of  finance  and  currency  the  parties  had 
been  in  theory  at  odds  at  different  times,  but  here  too  there 
was  great  divergence  between  theory  and  practice  and  even 
between  theories  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Re- 
publicans claimed  credit  for  being  the  party  of  .sound  finance 
and  hard  money  and  attacked  the  Democrats,  unjustly  the 
Democrats  claimed,  for  their  inflationist  and  repudiating 

1  McPherson,  Handbook  of  Politics,  1872-1884,  gives  the  party  align- 
ment on  all  important  votes  during  the  period. 
-  Ibid.,  passim. 
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tendencies  and  for  their  hostile  attitude  toward  the  national 
bank  act.  Neither  party,  however,  could  show  a  consistent 
record.  Sectional  and  economic  lines  had  always  been 
stronger  than  party  lines.  There  were  in  both  parties 
strong  elements,  mainly  from  the  East,  who  consistently 
opposed  all  attempts  at  inflation  or  repudiation;  but  there 
were  also  in  both  parties  strong  elements,  mainly  from  the 
West,  who  insisted  that  these  things  alone  would  cure  the 
ills  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Republican  party, 
the  party  to  which  most  of  the  Eastern  capitalists  and 
bankers  belonged,  was  likely  to  furnish  more  votes  for  any 
scheme  of  hard  money  than  the  Democrats. 

In  their  platform  of  1868  the  Democrats  declared  for 
"  one  currency  for  the  government  and  the  people,  the 
laborer  and  the  office-holder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldier, 
the  producer  and  the  bond-holder,"  for  the  taxation  of 
government  bonds,  and  for  payment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  government  in  "  lawful  money  "  when  the  law  under 
which  they  were  issued  did  not  expressly  provide  other- 
wise. The  soft-money  men  were  unable,  however,  to  bring 
about  the  nomination  of  their  candidate,  Pendleton  of  Ohio.^ 
In  1872  the  Democrats  accepted  the  platform  of  the  Liberal 
Republicans,  which  declared  that  "  the  public  credit  must 
be  sacredly  maintained  "  and  denounced  "  repudiation  in 
every  form  and  guise."  ^  Although  the  Republicans  had 
always  announced  hard-money  principles  in  their  platforms, 
they  had  been  unable  to  rally  all  groups  within  the  party  to 
this  standard.  They  had  started  to  retire  the  greenbacks  at 
the  close  of  the  war  but  the  hostility  of  the  debtor  West 
forced  a  Republican  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1868  sus- 
pending contraction  and  that  of  1874  attempting  inflation. 

'  Stanwood,  op.  cit,  p.  322;   Dunning,  Reconstruction  Political  and 
Economic,  p.  133. 
'  Stanwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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To  this  latter  act,  however,  President  Grant  interposed  a 
successful  veto/  They  delayed  for  ten  years  after  the  war 
before  taking  any  definite  steps  toward  specie  payments  and 
twenty- four  Republicans  voted  against  the  resumption  act 
of  1875  while  the  votes  of  thirty-six  were  not  recorded.^ 
In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1876  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  brought  in  a  financial  plank  demand- 
ing redemption  of  greenbacks  in  coin  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  "  by  a  continuous  and  steady  progress  toward  specie 
payments."  The  convention  refused  to  replace  this  by  a 
resolution  pledging  the  party  definitely  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resumption  act  already  passed.^  On  various 
bills  introduced  in  the  House  from  1877  to  1879  to  repeal  or 
emasculate  the  resumption  act,  there  was  always  a  small 
number  of  Republicans  voting  yea  and  a  larger  number  who 
avoided  being  recorded,  so  the  passage  of  many  of  these 
bills  was  prevented  by  the  votes  of  hard-money  Democrats.* 
After  resumption  was  accomplished  in  1879,  both  parties, 
so  far  as  their  national  platforms  showed,  were  in  accord  in 
accepting  it  and  equally  in  accord  as  to  other  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  currency. 

There  was  the  same  lack  of  party  alignment  in  votes 
concerning  the  national  banks — the  West  usually  voting  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  banks  and  the  East  to  sustain  or  in- 
crease it.  Neither  party  had  as  yet  taken  a  stand  on  the 
silver  question  which  was  to  be  so  important  an  issue  later. 
The  votes  on  the  Bland- Allison  act  and  on  other  bills  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  free  silver  were  not  along  party 
lines.^     In  party  platforms  there  had  been  an  issue  on  the 

*  Dewey,  Financial  History  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  340. 
'McPherson,  op.  cit.,  1876,  p.  125. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1876,  p.  64. 
*McPherson,  op.  cit.,  1876,  p.  177,  1880,  pp.  78,  147,  I49- 

5  IHd.,  1876,  p.  182,  1878,  p.  128,  1880,  pp.  46,  145,  1882,  p.  28,  1884. 
p.  144. 
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tariff  and  a  great  deal  was  made  of  it  in  the  campaigns  of 
1880  and  1884,  but  here  again  the  practice  of  the  parties 
did  not  follow  the  theory/ 

The  indistinctness  of  party  lines  during  this  period  is 
brought  out  strikingly  by  an  examination  of  party  platforms 
in  the  different  states.  The  currency  and  the  tariff  were  the 
subjects  most  often  treated  and  the  widest  divergence  in 
the  various  state  platforms  of  the  same  party  was  common. 
The  Maine  Democrats  in  1874  declared  that  "  an  inflated 
and  irredeemable  paper  currency  is  among  the  worst  evils 
that  can  afflict  a  community,"  while  the  same  year  the  Illi- 
nois Democrats  opposed  any  cancellation  of  greenbacks.  By 
1882  the  Maine  Democrats  had  so  far  forgotten  their  prin- 
ciples of  1874  as  to  demand  greenbacks  and  protest  against 
any  substitution  of  national  bank  notes  for  them.  In  1875 
the  Democrats  of  New  York  declared  against  any  further 
inflation,  for  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
gold  and  silver  should  be  the  only  legal  tender.  The  same 
year  Ohio  Democrats  demanded  that  the  "  volume  of  cur- 
rency be  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade  "  and  that  legal 
tenders  should  replace  bank  notes.  In  1877  the  New  York 
Democrats  reaffirmed  the  currency  plank  of  their  platform 
of  1875,  while  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
demanded  that  there  be  no  contraction  of  greenbacks  and 
that  the  resumption  act  be  repealed.  In  1878,  while  most 
of  the  Democratic  platforms  were  calling  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  and  many  in  the  South  for  free  trade,  the 
Pennsylvania  Democrats  declared  that  "  the  Republicans  by 
reducing  the  tariff  on  coal  and  iron,  steel,  wool  and  metals 
ten  percent  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Similar  differences  due  to  local  conditions  can 
be  found  in  the  state  platforms  of  the  Republican  party 
during  this  period.     In  general,  the  platforms  of  the  two 

1  Cf.  infra,  pp.  no,  215. 
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parties  in  the  same  states  were  much  more  similar  than 
those  of  the  same  party  in  different  states.^ 

Differences  between  political  parties  are  always  apt  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  A  party  organized  for  the  at- 
tainment of  certain  definite  ends  tends  to  become,  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  its  followers,  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
ideals  of  the  party  degenerate  into  schemes  for  keeping  itself 
in  power.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War 
and  had  become  more  and  more  evident  in  the  four  years 
that  preceded  Cleveland's  election. 

The  Republican  party  at  the  close  of  the  war  period  had  a 
powerful  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  North  as  the  party  that 
had  abolished  slavery  and  preserved  the  Union.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disorganized  and  dis- 
credited. It  had  a  tremendous  psychological  handicap  to 
overcome  before  it  could  hope  to  be  again  a  powerful  na- 
tional party.  Feelings  aroused  by  the  war  were  still  strong 
and  emotion  was  a  more  potent  factor  than  reason  in  deter- 
mining how  men  would  vote.  Patriotism  was  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  been  the  party  of  slavery  and  secession  was  a 
premise  from  which  a  demagogue  could  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, and  have  it  generally  accepted,  that  every  member  of 
that  party  was  still  secretly  planning  the  restoration  of 
slavery  and  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  The  Democrats 
felt,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  they  were  under  suspicion 
of  being  disloyal  they  must  try  to  avoid  issues  rather  than 
make  them.  The  ideal  thing  would  have  been  for  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  to  forget  the  past  and  to  attempt  to  work 
out  a  solution  for  the  new  problems  before  the  nation.  The 
easy  thing  for  the  Republicans  was  to  keep  alive  in  every 

1  McPherson,  op.  cit.,  1874-1882,  passim. 
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a  call  for  a  national  convention  of  men  with  ideas  similar 
to  their  own  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  call  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  various  groups 
opposed  to  the  administration.  These  groups  included  a 
large  number  of  the  most  able  and  honorable  men  of  the 
country — statesmen,  scholars,  lawyers  and  journalists.  They 
also  included  a  considerable  number  of  disappointed  spoils- 
men who  adopted  as  their  slogan,  "Anything  to  beat  Grant," 
a  sentiment  which  became  popular  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Schurz  and  his  friends  to  keep  the  movement  on  a  higher 
plane.  ^ 

The  convention,  which  was  a  mass  meeting,  adopted  a 
platform  which  severely  arraigned  Grant  and  his  friends, 
demanded  reforms  in  the  civil  service,  and  a  policy  of  "uni- 
versal suffrage  and  universal  amnesty  "  toward  the  South. 
The  tariff  plank  was  a  disappointment  to  many  but  was 
considered  necessary  as  a  concession  to  the  protectionists. 
It  declared  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  and  left  it  to  be  decided  by  the  people  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections.^  When  it  came  to  nominating  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  the  politicians  got  control  and 
spoiled  what  chances  the  movement  might  have  had  for 
success.  By  a  deal  between  the  followers  of  Gratz  Brown 
and  Horace  Greeley,  to  which,  however,  Greeley  himself 
was  not  a  party,  Greeley  was  nominated.^ 

No  one  whom  they  might  have  chosen  could  have  had 
better  intentions,  greater  honesty,  or  greater  weaknesses 
than  Greeley.  As  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  since 
the  early  forties,  he  had  embraced  many  "  isms  ",  had  con- 

*  Dunning,  Reconstruction  Pol.  and  Econ.,  p.  195 ;  Schurz,  Works,  vol. 
ii,  p.  361 ;  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  vol.  ii,  p.  517. 

'StanATOod,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 

'Schurz,  Works,  vol.  ii,  pp.  361,  364,  369,  382;  Merriam,  Life  of  Samuel 
Bowles,  vol.  ii,  p.  184;  Julian,  Political  Recollections,  p.  339;  Bancroft 
and  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  p.  338;  Rhodes,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  vi,  p.  422. 
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tradicted  himself  many  times,  had  made  many  friends  and 
many  enemies.  He  was  a  national  figure  of  no  little  influ- 
ence but  he  allowed  his  ambition  to  get  the  better  of  his 
common  sense  when  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  such  a 
party  on  such  a  platform,  especially  when  it  came  to  him 
not  by  the  will  of  those  really  interested  in  the  movement 
but  by  the  trick  of  a  group  to  whom  the  new  party  was  but 
a  new  means  for  obtaining  a  share  in  the  spoils.  Greeley 
was  not  the  educated  type  of  reformer  that  would  gain  the 
hearty  support  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  ever  since  Lee's  surrender,  been  preaching  "  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  universal  amnesty,"  but  here  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideals  of  the  party  ended.  He  had  through- 
out his  career  been  one  of  the  high  priests  of  protection  and 
had  never  shown  any  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  civil 
Service  reform.  The  last  grotesque  touch  was  added  by  the 
ratification  of  his  nomination  by  the  Democrats,  the  men 
to  whom  for  thirty  years  he  had  found  no  epithets  too  harsh 
to  apply.  ^ 

Grant  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans  as  a  matter 
of  course,  on  a  platform  which  glorified  their  past  record, 
endorsed  the  enforcement  acts  and  denounced  the  Liberals 
for  their  disloyalty,  but  showed  the  effect  of  the  Liberal 
movement  by  declaring  for  amnesty  and  civil  service  re- 
form.^ For  thoughtful  men  the  choice  offered  was  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  Schurz,  Sumner  and  Trumbull  supported 
Greeley,  although  without  much  enthusiasm.^    Many  others, 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  386;  Merriam,  Bowles,  vol.  ii,  p.  191; 
Dunning,  Reconst.  Pol.  and  Econ.,  p.  197;  Rhodes,  vol.  vi,  p.  422;  Linn, 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  passim ;  Nation,  May-Nov.,  1872,  especially  May 
9,  16;  for  Greeley's  views  on  various  question  vide  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
especially  Dec.  29,  1867,  Jan.  4,  7,  Feb.  11,  1868,  May  31,  1870,  Feb.  27. 
1871,  May  4,  6,  7,  1872. 

'Stanwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  361  et  passim. 
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while  not  for  the  most  part  doubting  Greeley's  sincerity, 
felt  that  he  had  the  same  weaknesses  as  Grant  and  that  his 
naivete  would  be  no  match  for  the  wiles  of  the  politicians. 
They  had  no  desire  to  exchange  a  government  by  the  worst 
element  of  the  Republicans  for  one  by  a  combination  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  of  the  same  type/  The  N,  Y. 
Times,  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  the  Nation  and  Harper's 
Weekly  with  Nast's  incomparable  cartoons  supported 
Grant.  Greeley  aroused  no  enthusiasm  among  Democrats 
anywhere  and  many  in  the  North  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  support  him.^  In  addition,  the  business  interests 
were  all  for  Grant  and  contributed  liberally  to  his  campaign 
fund.^  No  matter  how  dishonest  or  inefficient  the  admin- 
istration might  be,  business  was  good,  and  Grant  was  a 
"  safe  "  man.  No  one  who  had  flirted  with  Fourierism  and 
who  held  Greeley's  views  as  to  the  rights  of  labor  could  hope 
to  get  support  of  the  financial  interests.* 

Greeley  carried  but  seven  states,  all  of  them  former  slave 
states,  while  Grant  had  a  popular  plurality  of  more  than 
750,000.  With  this  disastrous  defeat  the  Liberal  organiza- 
tion disintegrated  and  as  a  party  ceased  to  exist.  The  Lib- 
eral idea,  however,  was  not  dead,  and  the  Independents  re- 
mained a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future  campaigns. 
The  movement  had  one  salutary  effect  in  clarifying  the 
issues,  for  the  Democratic  party  in  accepting  the  Liberal 
platform  had  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  as  embodied 
in  the  constitution.^ 

^Merriam,  Bowles,  vol.  ii,  p.  182;  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  376;  Ban- 
croft and  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  p.  347. 
'  Julian,  Recollections,  p.  348. 

*  Rhodes,  vol.  vi,  p.  436 ;  Julian,  op.  cit.,  pp.  342,  348. 

*  Parton,  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  p.  199;  N.  Y.  Times,  Augf.  11,  16, 
Oct.  29,  Nov.  I,  4,  1872. 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  446. 
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The  satisfaction  of  the  radicals  over  their  victory  was 
doomed  to  be  short-lived.  The  "  salary  grab  "  act  raised  a 
storm  of  protest,  which  was  increased  by  the  revelations  in 
regard  to  the  Credit  Mobilier.  Other  scandals  followed, 
some  of  them  proven,  others  only  hinted  at,  until  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  inefficient  and  corrupt  from  bottom  to  top/ 
These  scandals  together  with  the  hard  times  caused  by  the 
panic  of  1873  were  too  much  for  the  Republicans.  In  the 
elections  of  1874  the  Democrats  carried  a  majority  of  the 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  changed  the  majority  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  from  more  than  one  hundred  Republican 
to  nearly  seventy  Democratic.^  The  Democratic  House, 
blocked  from  passing  any  partisan  legislation  by  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  and  President,  devoted  itself  to  laying  bare  the 
sordid  record  of  the  Republican  administration.  One  after 
another  of  the  executive  departments  was  subject  to  in- 
vestigation and  practically  without  exception  was  shown  to 
be  honeycombed  with  inefficiency  and  corruption. 

The  scandals  in  which  they  became  involved  were  not  the 
only  bad  effects  on  the  Republicans  of  the  orgy  of  spoils  in 
which  they  had  been  indulging.  A  party  which  exists 
mainly  for  the  spoils  of  office  is  bound  to  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  never  spoils  enough  to  go  around.  There 
grew  up  in  the  Republican  party  during  Grant's  adminis- 
trations factions  whose  origin  was  due  partly  to  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  and  partly  to 
personal  jealousies  among  the  leaders.  The  faction  which 
had  the  favor  of  the  administration  came  later  to  be  called 
the  "  Stalwarts  ".     The  other  faction  received  the  name 

*  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  xiv,  xv ;  Rhodes,  vol.  vii,  chap,  xl ;  Hoar, 
Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years,  vol.  i,  p.  305. 
2  Am.  Ann.  Cyc,  1874,  articles  on  the  several  states. 
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"  Half-Breeds  ".  Both  of  these  factions  differed  from  the 
Independents  in  that  they  put  allegiance  to  party  above  all 
else.  With  them  principles  were  secondary  to  party  success. 
The  Stalwarts,  confident  of  their  power,  had  little  regard 
for  public  opinion  and  were  openly  scornful  of  "  reform  ".^ 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Half-Breeds  were  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  merely  more  hypo- 
critical. They  were  much  more  respectful  of  public  opinion 
and  were  usually  ardent  in  their  protestations  of  their  de- 
votion to  "  reform  ".^ 

The  more  conspicuous  Stalwart  leaders  were  Conkling, 
Morton,  Logan  and  Cameron.  These  men  had  gained 
power  in  national  affairs  through  their  control  of  the  party 
organizations  in  their  respective  states  and  they  used  the 
power  of  the  administration  to  maintain  their  hold  in  those 
states.  Besides  those  states  —  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania  —  the  Stalwarts  had  complete  control  of 
the  Republican  organizations  in  the  South.  The  Half- 
Breeds  were  stronger  in  New  England  and  in  the  middle 
West.  The  Half-Breed  leader  par  excellence  was  James  G. 
Blaine;  others  were  G.  F.  Hoar,  John  Sherman  and  Gar- 
field.^ 

Blaine  had  entered  Congress  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Conkling.  Both  men  were  able,  ambitious  and  intolerant, 
and  a  struggle  between  them  for  leadership  was  inevitable. 
An  open  break  occurred  in  1866  when  they  expressed 
reciprocally  uncomplimentary  opinions  of  each  other  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  after  which  time  they  never  had  personal 
relations  of  any  kind  with  each  other.*     In  the  opinion  of 

^Conkling,  Life  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  pp.  538,  551. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  232. 

^  Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  i,  p.  379;  Foulke,  Life  of  O.  P.  Morton,  vol.  ii, 
p.  396;  Hamilton  (Dodge),  Life  of  James  G.  Blaine,  p.  490. 

*  Stanwood,  Life  of  J.  G.  Blaine,  p.  66;  Cong.  Globe,  39  Cong.,  i  s., 
pp.  2180,  2298. 
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several  writers  this  enmity  was  the  main  cause  of  the  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  party/ 

The  line  between  Stalwarts,  Half -Breeds  and  Independ- 
ents was,  of  course,  not  closely  drawn.  The  groups  were 
continually  changing  and  at  any  given  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  classify  many  men  prominent  in  the  party  in  any 
of  these  three  categories.  The  strength  of  each  varied  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  leaders.  There  was  no  definite  body  of 
political  beliefs  which  made  one  who  held  them  either  a 
Stalwart  or  a  Half-Breed.  Each  group  was  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals with  widely  divergent  views  and  abilities  who 
merely  acted  together  for  partisan  purposes.  These  three 
groups  can  be  distinguished,  however,  throughout  the  period 
from  Grant  to  Cleveland  and  they  were  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  1876,  1880 
and  1884. 

In  1876  Grant  was  in  a  receptive  mood  for  a  third  term  ^ 
but  the  cry  of  "  Caesarism  "  raised  by  the  Democratic  poli- 
ticians, and  echoed  by  some  of  the  Half-Breeds  and  all 
the  Independents,  made  his  candidacy  impossible.  Grant 
favored  Conkling  as  his  successor  and  the  betting  was  in  his 
favor, ^  The  other  Stalwart  candidate  was  Morton  of  In- 
diana, who  controlled  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  the 
South.*    The  foremost  Half-Breed  candidate  was  Blaine. 

Blaine,  who  was  decidedly  out  of  favor  with  the  admin- 
istration,^ seemed  likely  at  first  to  get  Independent  support. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  since  1863  and  had  been  Speaker 
from  1869  to  1875.     He  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  bril- 

*  Julian,  Recollections,  p.  277 ;  Sherman,  Autobiography,  vol.  i,  p.  55^ ; 
Rogers,  Development  of  the  North  Since  the  Civil  War,  pp.  23,  39. 

"^  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1875,  p.  743. 
^  Foulke,  Morton,  vol.  ii,  p.  397. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

*  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  224, 
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liant  and  hard-working  representative.  He  was  an  excellerii 
speaker  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  intangible  qual- 
ity so  essential  to  a  successful  politician,  personal  magnet- 
ism. Although  he  was  a  strong  party  man  and  identified 
closely  with  the  organization,  he  had  worked  to  moderate 
the  policy  of  the  radicals  toward  the  South  and,  in  spite  of 
some  poor  committee  appointments  in  the  forty-third  Con- 
gress, he  was  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  Independents. 
As  the  Nation  put  it,  ''  He  has  his  faults,  no  doubt,  but, 
compared  with  Morton,  Logan  and  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Republicans,  he  seems  like  an  ancient  Roman  for  vir- 
tue." ^  His  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  but  he  had  been  completely  ab- 
solved by  the  investigating  committee.^  He  ''  killed  him- 
self "  with  the  Independents,  however,  by  *'  too  much 
smartness."  ^  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  a  defensive  cam- 
paign, he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  discomfit  the  Democrats 
and  at  the  same  time  steal  the  Stalwart  thunder  by  propos- 
ing in  an  impassioned  speech  in  the  House,  to  exclude  Jef- 
ferson Davis  from  the  benefits  of  a  bill  removing  all  dis- 
abilities remaining  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  on 
the  ground  that  Davis  was  responsible  for  the  horrors  of 
Andersonville.*  This  gave  a  new  angle  to  the  "  bloody 
shirt "  issue  and  was  a  shrewd  move,  but  it  did  not  help 
Blaine's  reputation  among  the  thinking  men  of  the  coimtry. 
It  was  good  politics  but  it  was  not  statesmanship. 

On  top  of  this  there  came  a  rumor  that  bonds  of  the 
bankrupt  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  which  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  bought  in  1871,  at  a  price  far 
above  their  market  value,  had  belonged  to  Blaine.     Blaine 

1  March  11,  1875. 

2  House  Report,  42  C,  3  S.,  no.  17,  p.  v. 
^  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  218. 

4  Cong.  Rec,  44  C,  i  S.,  p.  324. 
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denied  this  in  a  speech  in  the  House,^  but  the  rumor  per- 
sisted and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  judiciar}- 
committee.  In  the  hearing  before  the  sub-committee  much 
conflicting  testimony  was  brought  out,  but  Blaine  seemed  to 
be  having  the  better  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  Warren  Fisher 
and  James  Mulligan  of  Boston.  Fisher  was  a  business  man 
who  had  been  interested  in  the  promotion  of  various  projects 
and  Blaine  had  had  a  long  series  of  financial  transaction.^ 
with  him.  Mulligan  was  Fisher's  confidential  clerk.  Mul- 
ligan in  his  testimony  declared  that  he  had  been  told  by 
a  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  that  the  bonds  had  belonged 
to  Blaine.  In  the  course  of  his  testimony  he  mentioned 
~1  that  he  had  several  letters  written  by  Blaine  to  Fisher. 
(  Blaine,  on  hearing  this,  secured  an  adjournment  of  the 
'  hearing,^  and  that  night  went  to  Mulligan's  hotel  and  got 
possession  of  the  letters,  promising  to  give  them  back  after 
reading  them.  He  then  refused  to  return  them  or  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  committee,  presenting  a  statement  by  his 
attorneys  that  he  was  entirely  within  his  rights  in  refusing 
to  surrender  them.^ 

Blaine  was  too  shrewd  a  politician,  however,  not  to  real- 
ize that,  whatever  his  rights  in  the  matter  might  be,  the 
country  would  demand  some  further  explanation.  On  June 
5,  after  attacking  the  judiciary  committee  for  their  political 
motives  in  a  dramatic  speech,  he  read  the  letters  and  closed 
v/ith  an  accusation  that  the  committee  had  suppressed  an 
important  telegram.*  This  was  a  clever  stroke,  for  although 
the  telegram  was  of  little  importance  and  the  chairman  had 
been  holding  it  only  to  verify  its  authenticity,^  it  put  Blaine 

»  Cong.  Rec,  44  C,  i  S.,  p.  2724.  '  Ibid.,  p.  361 1. 

•The  Proceedings  of  the  committee  are  in  House  Misc.  Doc,  44  C, 
I  S.,  no.  176. 
*Cong.  Rec,  44  C.,  i  S.,  p.  3602. 
''Ibid.,  p.  5126. 
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before  the  country  in  the  Hght  of  being  a  persecuted  man. 
The  hearings  before  the  sub-committee  dragged  on  for  a 
few  days  but  were  interrupted  by  Blaine's  sudden  illness, 
and  before  they  were  resumed  Blaine  had  been  appointed  to 
complete  Morrill's  term  in  the  Senate.  The  hearings  were 
dropped  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  nO'  report  was  ever 
made. 

The  Republican  newspapers  treated  the  matter  as  though 
Blaine  were  the  grossly  maligned  victim  of  a  Democratic 
plot  and  as  though  he  had  satisfactorily  answered  all  charges. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Blaine  had  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
oratory  but  had  really  answered  nothing.  Although  actual 
corruption  was  not  proven,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Blaine 
was  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  Congressman.  As 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1869  he  made  a  ruling  which  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  land  grant  to  the  Little  Rock  Rail- 
road. Although  this  was  quite  proper  at  the  time,  as  he  had 
then  no  interest  in  the  read,  a  little  later  we  find  him  send- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Globe  containing  this  ruling 
to  Fisher  to  be  used  by  Fisher  to  secure  him  an  interest  in 
the  enterprise.^  Acting  under  contract  with  Fisher,  he  sold 
bonds  of  the  Little  Reck  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  to  his 
friends  in  Maine  and  took,  as  his  commission,  bonuses  which 
would  have  gone  ordinarily  to  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds. 
When  the  road  fell  into  financial  diflficulties  and  was  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  Blaine  took  these  bonds  off 
the  hands  of  the  investors,  acting,  as  he  said,  purely  from 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility.  We  can  realize  how  acute 
this  feeling  must  have  been  when  we  consider  the  probable 
efTect  on  his  political  career  of  the  publication  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  acting  as  a  broker,  and  especially  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  had  sold  the  bonds.  He  paid  back 
$168,150  to  his  friends  in  Maine  between  the  spring  of  187T 

1 N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  25,  1884. 
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then  made  with  Morton's  managers  whereby  a  few  of  Mor- 
ton's votes  should  be  transferred  to  Hartranft  on  each 
ballot  in  order  to  keep  him  in  the  field/ 

Governor  Hayes  of  Ohio  had  been  proposed  and  re- 
ceived sixty-one  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  the  forty- four  of 
Ohio  and  seventeen  scattered.  The  previous  year  Hayes 
had  carried  Ohio  for  Governor  on  a  hard-money  platform. 
He  had  a  good  record  but  was  not  well  known  outside  his 
own  state.  He  seemed  the  best  that  the  Independents  could 
hope  for,  and  after  Morton  had  been  withdrawn  on  the 
seventh  ballot  and  twenty-five  of  his  votes  given  to  Hayes, 
Bristow's  name  was  withdrawn  and  the  solid  vote  of  Ken- 
tucky was  cast  for  Hayes.  Cameron  brought  Pennsylvania 
into  line  with  twenty-eight  votes  for  Hayes  and  Conkling 
furnished  sixty-one  from  New  York.^  It  was  evident  that 
the  Stalwarts  preferred  taking  their  chances  with  the  un- 
known Hayes  rather  than  with  Blaine,  whom  they  knew 
too  well. 

The  Democrats  had  their  issue  ready  made  for  them  in 
the  record  of  Republican  misgovernment  and  they  made  the 
most  of  it.  That  Samuel  J.  Tilden  should  be  the  candidate 
was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  Tilden  was  one  of  the 
foremost  corporation  lawyers  of  the  country  and  had  made 
a  large  fortune  as  the  reorganizer  of  bankrupt  railroads. 
He  had  had  a  long  training  in  New  York  state  politics,  hav- 
ing been  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  committee  from 
1866  to  1874,  the  period  when  Tammany  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Tweed  was  at  its  worst.  AVhen  the  movement 
against  Tweed  was  started,  however,  Tilden  had  aided  in 
his  overthrow  and  w^as  elected  governor  in  1874  on  a  re- 
form platform.  His  efficient  and  economical  administration 
and  his  campaign  against  the  canal  ring  gave  him  a  wide 

*  Foulke,  Morton,  vol.  ii,  p.  400. 
^Proceedings  of  Conv.,  pp.  107,  108. 
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reputation  as  a  reformer.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
hard  money  and  was  acceptable  to  the  business  interests/ 
His  chief  opponent  was  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  a  politician 
of  the  old  school  and  a  soft-money  man.  Tilden  was  a 
much  more  fitting  candidate  for  a  reform  platform  and  he 
was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  John  Kelly  of  Tammany  Hall.^ 

With  Hayes'  nomination  the  struggle  began  between  the 
Stalwarts  and  the  Independents  to  control  him.  Schurz 
was  in  constant  communication  with  him,  advising  him  as 
to  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  his  campaign  policy,  insist- 
ing that  the  support  of  the  Independents  was  necessary  for 
his  election  and  that  it  could  be  gained  only  by  a  hearty 
endorsement  of  civil  service  reform  and  of  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation toward  the  South. ^  Hayes'  anxiously  awaited 
letter  of  acceptance  was  a  triumph  for  the  Independents, 
for  he  came  out  with  a  strong  declaration  for  reform  in  the 
civil  service  and  for  making  an  end  of  the  Southern  ques- 
tion.* The  Stalwarts  were  determined,  howxver,  that  Hayes 
should  not  be  dominated  by  the  reformers.  Zachariah 
Chandler,  a  notorious  spoilsman,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  and  all  the  Stalwarts  fell  into  line. 
Hayes,  being  too  good  a  politician  to  refuse  support  from 
any  quarter,  urged  the  Stalwarts  to  support  him,  and  in 
the  later  part  of  the  campaign  even  urged  the  use  of  the 
bloody-shirt  issue. ^ 

^  Haworth,  op.  £it.,  p.  27;  Merriam,  Bowles,  vol.  ii,  p.  245;  Bigelow, 
Life  of  S.  J.  Tilden,  vol.  i,  pp.  241-295. 

^Proceedings  of  Nat.  Dent.  Conv.  of  1876,  p.  131. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  248,  260  et  passim. 

^^  Proceedings  of  Conv.,  p.  115. 

^  Vide  letters  of  Hayes  to  Conkling  and  Blaine  in  Conkling,  Life  of 
Conkling,  p.  508;  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  422;  vide  also  Bancroft  and 
Dunning,  op.  cit.,  pp.  372,  394. 
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With  both  candidates  committed  to  reform,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  conferees  might  well  congratulate  themselves. 
Most  of  them,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Independents, 
decided  to  support  Hayes,  feeling  that  the  Republican  party 
was  safer  on  the  financial  question  and  that  Tilden  was  too 
much  of  a  politician  to  be  trusted.  Hendricks,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Vice-President,  did  not  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  ticket  in  the  minds  of  the  hard-money  Inde- 
pendents.^ A  few,  who  were  normally  Republicans,  fear- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Stalwarts  over  Hayes,  supported 
Tilden.  Among  them  were  the  two  Charles  Francis 
Adamses  and  Parke  Godwin,  who  had  signed  the  address  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  conference.^ 

In  the  violent  and  dangerous  conflict  that  arose  over  the 
result  of  the  election,  the  Stalwarts  continued  their  stren- 
uous efforts  of  the  campaign  to  secure  the  necessary  electoral 
votes  for  Hayes,^  and  their  surprise  and  disgust  were 
supreme  when  his  cabinet  appointments  were  announced. 
Hayes'  cabinet  was  not  all  that  the  Independents  might  have 
desired,*  but  from  the  Stalwart  point  of  view  it  was  hope- 
less. It  included  the  Half-Breed,  John  Sherman,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a  former  officer  of  the  Confederate 
army,  David  M.  Key  of  Tennessee,  as  Postmaster-General, 
and  what  was  still  worse  from  a  partisan  point  of  view, 
Carl  Schurz,  the  bolter,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When, 
after  an  investigation  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  by  a  special 
committee  and  a  conference  at  Washington  with  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina,  Hayes 

^  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  259,  261 ;  Eaton,  Independent  Movement, 
p.  24;  Bigelow,  Tilden,  vol.  i,  pp.  302,  305. 

^Bigelow,  op.  cit.y  i,  p.  299;  Bancroft  and  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  p.  369; 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  22,  1876. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  disputed  election  vide  Haworth,  op.  cit. 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  366,  376,  384. 
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proceeded  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  these  two  states,  the 
break  with  the  organization  was  complete/  Blaine  declared 
in  the  Senate  that  Hayes'  desertion  of  Packard  in  Louisiana 
was  an  admission  that  his  own  claim  to  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  state  was  fraudulent,  since  the  same  returning  board 
passed  on  both.^  Hayes  was  spoken  of  as  a  traitor  and  as  a 
man  who  had  climbed  to  his  seat  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
loyal  men  of  the  South. ^ 

The  fact  that  Hayes  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in 
national  affairs  and  therefore  had  no  factional  following  to 
which  he  must  cater,  had  been  an  element  of  strength  in 
attracting  to  himself  the  votes  of  many  Independents.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  lack  of  a  definite  body  of  supporters  was  a  handi- 
cap to  him.  Many  of  the  reformers,  once  Hayes  was  in- 
augurated, felt  that  their  work  was.  done  and  gave  him  no 
sustained  support.*  And  finally  he  was  handicapped  in  put- 
ting through  any  constructive  legislation  by  a  Democratic 
House  throughout  his  term  and  a  Democratic  Senate  during 
the  last  two  years.  Any  gratitude  which  the  Democrats 
might  have  felt  toward  him  for  his  policy  toward  the  South 
was  obscured  by  the  fact  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  an 
usurper  who  had  gained  his  office  through  fraud.  They 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  repeal  the  various  laws  for  the 
federal  control  of  elections.  Riders  which  would  repeal  or 
emasculate  these  laws  were  attached  to  a  number  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  during  the  last  two  years  of  Hayes'  term. 
Hayes  made  liberal  use  of  his  veto  power  and  the  Democrats 
were  unable  to  pass  the  acts  over  his  veto,  although  they 

^  Sparks,  National  Development,  p.  89;  PTatt,  Autohiog.,  p.  83. 

*  Cong.  Rec,  45  C,  2  S.,  p.  2047. 

^Nation,  July  12,  1877,  Speech  of  Chandler  at  Woodstock,  Conn.; 
Speech  of  Piatt  at  N.  Y.  Rep.  Conv.  1877,  in  Piatt,  Autobiog.,  p.  85. 

*  Nation,  Aug.  21,  1879. 
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forced  him  to  call  two  special  sessions  of  Congress  to  make 
up  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations/  This  Democratic 
attack  necessarily  solidified  the  Republicans  in  opposition 
and  partially  quieted  the  criticisms  of  Hayes  from  members 
of  his  own  party. 

Although  he  disappointed  the  radical  civil  service  re- 
formers, yet,  in  the  opinion  of  George  W.  Curtis,  Hayes,  by 
a  practical  demonstration  in  the  New  York  Post  Office  and 
Custom  House  of  what  might  be  accomplished,  did  more 
for  the  reform  than  any  previous  President.^  Hayes  him- 
self considered  the  pacification  of  the  South  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  urgent  questions  of  the  currency  to  be  the  most 
important  problems  of  his  administration,^  and  his  solid 
achievements  along  those  lines  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  Con- 
gress must  guarantee  him  an  honorable  place  among  our 
Presidents.  From  any  but  a  narrow  partisan  view  the 
Republican  party  was  much  stronger  in  1880  than  in  1876. 

^  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  chap,  viii,  passim. 

^Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  26,  1881. 

'Williams,  Life  of  R.  B.  Hayes,  vol.  ii,  p.  no. 


CHAPTER  III 

Stalwarts  and  Half-Breeds 

The  candidates  of  the  two  main  factions  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  party  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1880  were 
early  in  the  field.  Hayes  had  announced  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance  his  determination  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election ^  and  the  various  enmities  that  he  had  aroused 
made  any  reconsideration  on  his  part  impossible.  The 
Stalwart  leaders  realized  that  Grant  was  a  stronger  candi- 
date than  any  one  else  of  their  group  and  therefore  united 
on  him,  maintaining  that  the  valid  arguments  against  a 
third  term  applied  only  to  a  third  consecutive  term.  The 
Republicans  had  been  claiming  for  two  years  that  the 
attempts  of  the  Democrats  to  repeal  the  election  laws  were 
nothing  less  than  attempts  to  break  up  the  Union. ^  The 
Stalwarts  turned  all  this  to  their  own  advantage  by  claim- 
ing that  the  crying  need  of  the  times  was  for  a  "  strong 
man "  at  Washington,  and  of  course  the  ideal  ''  strong 
man  "  was  Grant. ^  That  distinguished  warrior  and  ex- 
President,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  triumphal  trip 
around  the  world,  was  easily  persuaded  to  be  a  candidate.* 
Blaine   had  maintained   his   leadership   among  the   Half- 

^  McPherson,  1876,  p.  212. 

'^  Vide  N.  Y.  Tribune  editorials,  Aug.,  Nov.,  1879,  Jan.,  March,  1880, 
also  speeches  of  Sherman  and  Evarts  in  Tribune,  Oct.  10,  22,  1879, 
March  3,  1880. 

^'N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  10,  1879;  Nation,  Oct.  16. 

*  Garland,  U.  S.  Grant,  p.  481. 
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Breeds  and  his  candidacy  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  New  York  Tribune  had  been  carefully  nursing  Blaine's 
boom  by  showing  the  deficiencies  of  every  other  candidate. 
Another  Half-Breed  candidate  was  John  Sherman.  Sher- 
man favored  Blaine  but  had  hopes  that  he  might  be  turned 
to  in  case  of  a  deadlock- between  Blaine  and  Grant.  ^ 

The  Democrats  had  developed  no  pre-eminent  leader  dur- 
ing their  period  of  control  in  Congress.  The  main  question 
with  them  was  whether  Tilden  would  be  able  either  to  get 
another  nomination  for  himself  or  to  dictate  that  of  one  of 
his  friends.  The  Democrats  lost  no  opportunity  to  assert 
that  the  election  of  1876  had  been  stolen  and  the  Republican 
newspapers,  realizing  that  Tilden,  now  regarded  as  a  mar- 
tyr, was  the  Democrats'  strongest  candidate,  never  ceased 
their  attacks  on  him." 

Both  parties  were  keenly  interested  in  the  election  of  a 
governor  in  New  York  in  1879  because  of  its  bearings  on 
both  the  nominations  and  election  of  1880.  The  faction  in 
either  party  that  could  nominate  and  elect  its  candidate  in 
1879  would  have,  it  was  believed,  a  good  chance  of  repeat- 
ing the  feat  in  the  national  election  of  the  following  year.^ 
The  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  had  its  prelude 
in  Hayes'  struggle  to  put  the  merit  system  into  effect  in  the 
New  York  custom  house,  where  gross  inefficiency  and  waste 
had  been  reported  by  a  special  commission.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  collector  of  the  port,  was  Conkling's  chief  lieuten- 
ant in  New  York  state  and  refused  to  cooperate  in  any  re- 
form. Alonzo  Cornell,  the  naval  officer  of  the  port,  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  Republican  state  committee  and  was 

1  Sherman  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  766 ;  Blaine,  Twenty  Years,  vol.  ii,  p. 
660. 

'Alexander,  Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iii,  p.  180;  Bigelow, 
Tilden,  vol.  ii,  pp.  254,  264. 

3  Sherman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  748;  Nation,  Aug.  24,  1879;  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
Aug.  25,  Nov.  I,  4,  1879. 
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using  the  custom  house  as  Republican  headquarters.  Hayes, 
after  suggesting  that  Arthur  resign  and  offering  Cornell  the 
choice  of  resigning  his  position  either  in  the  federal  service 
or  on  the  state  committee  without  result,  sent  the  nomina- 
tions of  their  successors  to  the  Senate.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Conkling  and  Piatt  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
appointments.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  Hayes 
suspended  Arthur  and  Cornell  and  appointed  Edwin  A. 
Merritt  as  collector  and  Silas  W.  Burt  as  naval  officer  in 
their  places.  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  they  were 
confirmed  after  a  two  months  struggle.^ 

In  the  New  York  state  Republican  convention  of  1879 
Conkling,  to  show  his  own  power  and  his  contempt  for 
Hayes,  backed  Cornell  for  nomination  as  governor.  The 
Half-Breeds,  convinced  that  they  could  not  nominate  one 
of  their  own  group,  supported  Cornell  against  the  Inde- 
pendents' choice,  George  W.  Curtis,  and  the  former  was 
nominated.  The  Independents  refused  to  support  Cornell 
and  formed  an  Independent  Republican  Committee  which 
issued  an  address  to  the  Republicans  of  the  state  calling  on 
them  to  scratch  Cornell  and  Soule,  the  candidate  for  state 
engineer,  who  was  identified  with  the  canal  ring.^ 

In  the  Democratic  party  Tilden  and  his  friends  were  en- 
gaged in  a  factional  fight  with  Tammany  Hall  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Kelly.  Lucius  P.  Robinson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Tilden  as  governor  in  1876,  was  a  Tilden  man  and 
Tilden  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  prestige  in  the 
party,  to  have  him  renominated  in  1879.  Kelly,  however, 
had  quarreled  with  Robinson  over  a  question  of  patronage 
and  announced  that  he  would  not  support  him  for  a  second 

^  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  p.  157 ;  Sherman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  67^ ;  Conkling, 
op.  cit.,  p.  555 ;  Nation,  Dec.  13,  1877 ;  Williams,  Hayes,  vol.  ii,  p.  77. 

*  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1879,  p.  679;  Eaton,  Independent 
Movement,  p.  3S;  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  412;  Nation,  Sept.  11, 
18,  1879- 
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term  under  any  circumstances.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Tilden  men  controlled  the  convention  by  a  narrow 
margin  and  that  Robinson  was  to  be  nominated,  the  Tam- 
many men  withdrew  in  a  body  and  held  a  convention  of 
their  own.  The  regular  convention  proceeded  to  nominate 
Robinson  while  the  bolters  nominated  Kelly.  ^  The  Demo- 
crats and  the  "  scratchers,"  that  is  those  Republicans  who 
opposed  Cornell,  charged  that  Kelly  had  sold  out  to  the 
Republicans." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  campaign  was  closely  and 
bitterly  fought.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  scratch- 
ers, Stalwarts  and  Half-Breeds  forgot  their  differences  and 
worked  together  for  Cornell.  Two  members  of  Hayes' 
cabinet,  Evarts  and  Sherman,  went  to  New  York  and  made 
speeches  for  Cornell  in  which  they  entirely  neglected  state 
issues  and  waved  the  bloody  shirt  in  the  best  Stalwart  style.^ 
Sherman  in  a  letter  to  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  a  custom-house 
employee,  "  cordially  approved  "  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
campaign  and  declared  that  he  had  no  objections  to  govern- 
ment employees  making  contributions  to  the  campaign 
fund.*  Sherman  justified  his  disregard  of  Hayes'  famous 
executive  order  ^  and  his  willingness  to  support  a  man  whom 
he  had  removed  from  office  for  inefficiency  and  neglect  of 
duty  by  citing  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  the  victory  of 
the  Republicans  in  1879  if  they  wished  to  win  in  1880  and 
"  not  see  all  the  results  of  the  war  overthrown  and  the 
constitutional   amendments  absolutely  nullified."  ^     For  a 

^  Ann.  Cyc,  p.  680;  Breen,  Thirty  Years  of  New  York  Politics,  pp. 
581,  622  et  passim. 
"^Nation,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  2,  1879;  N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  17,  20,  24,  1879. 
•  N.  Y.  papers,  Oct.,  1879. 
^Nation,  Oct.  16,  1879. 
^  Vide  infra,  p.  83. 
•  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  748. 
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man  who  had  hopes  of  being  a  compromise  candidate  in 
1880,  it  was  important  not  to  alienate  entirely  so  powerful 
a  person  as  Conkling.  Cornell's  plurality  over  Robinson 
was  about  40,000  but  Kelly  polled  77,000  votes  that  would 
normally  have  gone  to  Robinson.  The  other  Republican 
candidates  were  elected  by  majorities  of  less  than  5,000, 
excepting  Soule,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  state  engineer/  The  scratchers  asserted  that 
they  had  polled  about  20,000  votes  and  claimed  credit  for 
Soule's  defeat. 

Considering  that  the  campaign  had  been  fought  almost 
entirely  on  national  lines,  these  results  were  not  particularly 
encouraging  to  either  party.  The  Stalwarts,  however,  made 
the  best  of  such  prestige  as  their  victory  gave  them  and 
were  able  to  dominate  the  New  York  state  Republican  con- 
vention of  1880.  In  spite  of  Half -Breed  and  Independent 
protests,  they  forced  through  a  resolution  heartily  endors- 
ing Grant  and  instructing  all  delegates  for  him.^  Cameron 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Logan  in  IlHnois  did  similar  yeomian 
work  and,  despite  bitter  opposition  from  the  Blaine  men, 
sent  delegations  to  Chicago  solidly  pledged  for  Grant." 

In  spite  of  these  reverses  the  Blaine  men  found  much  to 
encourage  them.  State  conventions  showed  that  Blaine  had 
great  strength  in  the  states  where  the  Republican  party  was 
strongest.  W.  H.  Robertson,  Blaine's  chief  lieutenant  in 
New  York,  who  had  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion, announced  in  a  letter  to  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  state 
convention  inasmuch  as  they  were  contrary  to  the  rulings 
of  the  national  convention  of  1876.  Three  other  delegates 
followed  his  lead  with  statements  in  the  state  senate  that 
they  would  not  support  Grant.* 


i 


1  Ann.  Cyc,  1879,  p.  681.  ^  Ibid.,  1880,  p.  573. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  382,  616.  *Ibid.,  p.  575. 
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/  Hayes'  administration  had  not  been  bad  enough  or  good 
enough  to  keep  the  Independents  united.  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont was  their  candidate  but  he  never  developed  sufficient 
strength  to  make  him  a  real  contender  for  the  nomination. 
The  most  that  the  Independents  could  hope  to  do  was  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  any  one  entirely  unacceptable  to 
them.  They  early  recognized  the  dangers  of  the  Grant 
boom  ^  and  soon,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Blaine  men 
who  had  been  forming  anti-third-term  leagues  of  their  own, 
added  Blaine  to  their  list  of  undesirables.  The  Independent 
Republican  Committee  of  New  York  sent  a  circular  to  all 
delegates  to  the  Republican  state  convention,  pointing  out 
their  strength  as  shown  in  the  campaign  of  1879  ^^^  ^^" 
nouncing  that  they  would  support  neither  Grant  nor 
Blaine.-  The  Massachusetts  Young  Republicans  and  the 
National  Republican  League  of  Philadelphia  adopted  sim- 
ilar resolutions.^  An  anti-third-term  convention  was  held 
in  St.  Louis  May  6  which  was  attended  by  several  prominent 
independent  Republicans  and  which  received  messages  of 
endorsement  from  independent  groups  and  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  convention,  presided  over  by 
ex-Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  adopted  resolutions  de- 
manding "  from  a  party  without  a  master  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  without  a  stain  "  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  100  which  was  instructed  to  meet  in  New  York  if  Grant 
were  nominated  and  take  such  action  as  seemed  best.'' 

The  Republicans  assembled  in  Chicago  with  both  Grant 
and  Blaine  men  claiming  victory.  The  Blaine  men  gained 
an  important  point  in  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  reported  by 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  494. 
'  Nation,  March  4,  1880. 
*Ibid.,  March  4,  11. 

*  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Third  Term  Republican  Convention ; 
Ann.  Cyc,  1880,  p.  694. 
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the  committee  of  which  Garfield  was  chairman,  which  pro- 
vided that  on  the  roll  call  of  states  any  delegate  might  de- 
mand that  his  delegation  vote  as  individuals  and  have  the 
vote  so  recorded/  This  meant  that  the  unit  rule  was  not 
to  be  applied  and  that  the  convention  would  not  attempt  to 
enforce  instructions  given  by  state  conventions.  It  cost 
Grant  seventeen  votes  from  New  York,  twenty-three  from 
Pennsylvania  and  ten  from  Illinois.  On  the  first  ballot 
Grant  received  a  total  of  304  votes,  of  which  107  came 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  nineteen  from 
other  northern  states  and  the  balance  from  the  South. 
Blaine  received  284,  of  which  but  fifty-nine  came  from  the 
South  and  the  rest  mainly  from  strong  Republican  states. 
Sherman  had  the  thirty-four  votes  of  Ohio,  ten  from  other 
northern  states  and  forty-nine  from  the  South.  Eximunds 
received  the  ten  votes  of  Vermont  and  twenty  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Thirty- four  ballots  were  taken  without  material 
change.  Sherman's  votes  would  have  nominated  Blaine  at 
any  time  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  deliver  them  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.^  On  the  other  hand,  Sherman  felt  that 
Governor  Foster,  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation, 
who,  although  he  was  pledged  to  Sherman,  was  known  to 
favor  Blaine,  had  not  done  all  that  he  might  have  to  push 
Sherman,  when  it  became  evident  that  Blaine  could  not  be 
nominated.^  Garfield,  who  made  the  speech  nominating 
Sherman,  has  also  been  charged  with  being  half-hearted  in 
his  support,  not  being  able  to  put  the  idea  of  his  own  nomi- 
nation out  of  his  mind,*  but  Sherman  himself  later  ab- 
solved Garfield  from  any  charge  of  double  dealing.^ 

^Proceedings  of  the  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.  of  1880,  pp.  43,  159. 
"Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  771,  773;  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  226. 
'  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  776. 

*  McClure,  Our  Presidents,  p.  271. 

*  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  778. 
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It  finally  became  evident  that  neither  of  the  leading  can- 
didates could  be  nominated.  Garfield  had  received  one  or 
two  votes  on  most  of  the  ballots,  although  he  had  announced 
in  the  convention  that  he  was  not  a  candidate/  On  the 
thirty-fourth  ballot  Wisconsin  gave  him  sixteen  votes,  on 
the  thirty-fifth  Indiana  transferred  twenty-seven  from 
Blaine  to  him,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  he  received  all  of  the 
Edmunds  votes  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Blaine  votes, 
thus  securing  the  nomination.^  Grant's  Stalwarts  never 
wavered,  giving  him  306  votes  on  the  final  ballot.  Conk- 
ling  was  furious,  the  nomination  of  Arthur  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  w^as  looked  upon  as  a  peace  offering,  doing 
little  to  pacify  him.^ 

/Garfield  was  one  of  the  better  sort  of  Half -Breeds.  He 
had  been  prominent  in  Congress. and  was  well-informed  on 
most  public  questions.  The  report  of  the  Poland  committee 
in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  had  implicated  him,  but  his 
explanations  convinced  most  of  his  friends  at  least  that  his 
action  had  been  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  evil 
intention.*  The  Independents  were  favorably  inclined 
toward  him.  The  Nation  said  that  although  he  had  had 
moments  of  weakness,  "  he  is  most  honorably  associated 
witli  every  question  of  importance  that  has  come  up  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  twelve  years."  ^  Garfield's  great 
weakness  was  his  willingness  to  let  party  expediency  rather 
than  his  own  judgment  of  what  was  right  dictate  his 
actions.®     He  had  a  reputation  within  the  party  of  being 

1  Proc.  of  Conv.,  p.  269. 
-Ibid.,  passim;  Ann.  Cyc,  1880,  p.  694. 

•McQure,  Recollections  of  Half  a  Century,  p.  no;  Hudson,  Random 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Political  Reporter,  p.  97. 

*  Rhodes,  vol.  vii,  p.  16. 

*  June  17,  1880;  vide  also  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  507. 

*  Vide  e.  g.  his  letter  to  Hayes  March  2,  1876,  in  Williams,  Hayes,  vol. 
i,  p.  428. 
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weak  and  vacillating,  which  his  friends  declared  was  due  to 
his  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  sides,  while  his  enemies  attributed 
it  to  his  devotion  to  his  own  selfish  interests.^ 

The  Democratic  convention  assembled  with  the  question 
of  what  was  to  be  done  with  Tilden  still  unsettled.  Many 
felt  that  the  strongest  issue  would  be  the  charge  of  fraud 
in  1876  and  that  Tilden  was  the  only  logical  nominee.* 
Tilden  controlled  the  delegation  from  New  York,  but  Tam- 
many had  refused  to  attend  the  state  convention,  had  held 
one  of  their  own  and  had  sent  a  contesting  delegation  to 
Cincinnati  instructed  to  fight  Tilden  to  a  finish.^  After  a 
struggle  before  the  committee  on  credentials,  where  Kelly 
declared  that  Tammany  would  not  support  Tilden  if  nomi- 
nated, and  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  the  Tammany 
delegates  were  given  seats  on  the  floor  but  were  not  allowed 
to  vote.*  Tilden's  manager  announced  to  the  convention 
that  Tilden  was  not  a  candidate  and  that  he  requested  his 
friends  to  vote  for  Payne  of  Ohio.  This  w^as  thought  to  be 
a  trick  to  feel  out  Tilden's  strength  in  the  convention.  After 
the  first  ballot  had  shown  that  there  was  no  strong  demand 
for  him,  a  letter  was  read  from  him  to  the  convention  in 
which  he  positively  declined  to  run  on  account  of  his  health 
and  recommended  the  nomination  of  Randall  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.'^  On  the  first  ballot  opportunity  was  taken  to  honor 
favorite  sons,  nineteen  different  men  receiving  votes,  but 
on  the  second  all  factions  united  to  nominate  General  Han- 
cock. 

After  the  nomination   John   Kelly  took  the  platform, 

^  Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  i,  chap,  xxviii;  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
807 ;  Piatt,  Autobiog.,  p.  125. 
^  Bigelow,  Tilden,  vol.  ii,  p.  271 ;  N.  Y.  Sun,  June  22,  1880. 

*  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  449;  Ann.  Cyc,  1880,  p.  573. 

*  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Nat.  Dem.  Conv.,  pp.  43,  49,  51. 

^  Breen,  op.  cit.,  p.  595 ;  Bigelow,  Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of 
S.  J.  Tilden,  vol.  ii,  p.  599;  Proc.  of  Conv.,  p.  103. 
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announced  Tammany's  complete  satisfaction  and  promised 
its  loyal  support.  John  R.  Fellows,  the  anti-Tammany 
leader,  then  mounted  the  platform  and  wrung  Kelly's  hand 
while  the  convention  roared  its  approval/  The  reconcilia- 
tion resulted  in  but  one  Democratic  ticket  being  nominated 
for  the  New  York  city  offices.  The  nomination  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  for  mayor  caused  complications,  however,  which 
resulted  in  an  unexpectedly  small  vote  for  Hancock  in  New 
York  and  Kelly  was  charged  with  having  betrayed  him." 

(The  nomination  of  Hancock  was  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  Republican  charge  of  disloyalty  and  at  the  same  time 
to  capitalize  the  popularity  of  a  military  hero.  Hancock's 
record  as  a  soldier  was  excellent,  not  the  slightest  flaw 
could  be  found  in  his  private  character,  but  he  had  had 
absolutely  no  experience  in  politics  and  possessed  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  government.^  / 

The  platforms  of  both  parties  were  vague  and  evasive. 
The  choice  offered  Independents  and  others  who  put  actual 
accomplishment  along  progressive  lines  above  getting  office, 
was  a  difficult  one.  Most  of  the  Independents,  having  had 
enough  of  a  military  hero  in  the  White  House,  chose  Gar- 
field, although  his  conduct  of  the  campaign  made  that  choice 
increasingly  difficult.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  a  dis- 
appointment. In  it  he  gave  but  perfunctory  approval  to 
civil  service  reform,  practically  repudiating  what  Hayes 
had  done.  On  other  issues  left  unsettled  in  the  platform  he 
was  equally  vague.  ^ 

It  was  Blaine  votes  that  nominated  Garfield  and  it  was 

^  Pro£.  ofConv.,  p.  121 ;  Breen,  op.  cit.,  p.  599;  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol. 
iii,  p.  454;  Ann.  Cyc,  1880,  p.  697. 

*  Breen,  op.  rit,  p.  620;  McClure,  Our  Presidents,  p.  278;  .V.  Y. 
Herald,  Nov.  5,  1880. 

*  Nation,  July  i,  1880. 

*  Ann.  Cyc.,  1880,  p.  700;  Bancroft  and  Dunning,  op.   cit.,  p.  395;  J 
Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  i,  et  passim. 
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Blaine  who  was  Garfield's  chief  adviser  throughout  the 
campaign/  The  Stalwarts  were  at  first  inclined  to  sulk 
and  Garfield  made  strenuous  efforts  to  placate  them.^  In 
August  a  conference  between  Garfield  and  the  Stalwart 
leaders  was  called  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York, 
from  which  Conkling  was  conspicuously  absent.  According 
to  Stalwart  accounts  Garfield  pledged  in  return  for  Stalwart 
support  that  their  wishes  "  should  be  paramount  with  him 
touching  all  questions  of  patronage."  He  is  also  said  to 
have  offered  Levi  P.  Morton  his  choice  of  an  appointment 
as  either  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land in  return  for  his  services  in  taking  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  campaign.^  Whatever  the  bargain,  the  Stal- 
warts from  that  time  on  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. 
Even  Grant,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  oratory,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  the  stump  for  Garfield.  Conkling  spoke  in 
New  York  and  then  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  him 
and  Garfield  at  Garfield's  home.  At  this  meeting  Garfield 
is  reputed  to  have  said,  "  Conkling,  you  have  saved  me. 
Whatever  man  can  do  for  man,  that  will  I  do  for  you."  * 

In  the  campaign  there  was  little  discussion  of  any  real 
issues.  The  Republicans  started  out  by  painting  in  lurid 
colors  the  dangers  of  southern  domination;  out  of  seventy 
documents  published  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, twenty-six  dealt  with  some  phase  of  the  southern 
question.  This  issue  soon  lagging,  Blaine  advised  that  it  be 
dropped. ■"*  Garfield  himself  recommended  that  the  tariff 
should  receive  more  attention,^  and  during  the  latter  part 

^  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  486;  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  807. 

'Conkling,  Conkling,  p.  278;  Andrews,  Last  Quarter  Century,  p.  314. 

'Piatt,  Autobiog.,  p.  127;  Conkling,  Conkling,  p.  623. 

*Platt,  Autobiog.,  p.  135 ;  Conkling,  Conkling,  p.  623. 

^Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

^'  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  y^J. 
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of  the  campaign  it  received  much  more  than  the  circum- 
stances warranted/  The  Democrats,  after  an  attempt  to 
stir  up  excitement  with  the  old  cry  of  fraud,  turned  a  large 
part  of  their  fire  on  Garfield's  Credit  Mobilier  record,  and 
as  a  last-minute  argument  the  celebrated  "  Morey  "  letter 
appeared.  This  letter,  later  proven  to  be  a  forgery,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Garfield  and  to  show  his 
desire  to  allow  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for  the 
sake  of  providing  employers  with  cheap  labor.^ 

In  the  election  Garfield  received  a  plurality  over  Han- 
cock of  less  than  10,000  in  the  popular  vote,  but  in  the  elec- 
toral college  he  had  214  votes  to  155  for  Hancock.  Han- 
cock carried  every  former  slave  state  and  California,  Ne- 
vada and  New  Jersey.  In  the  Congressional  elections  the 
Republicans  gained  control  of  the  House  for  the  first  time 
since  1873.  As  a  result  of  elections  by  state  legislatures, 
each  party  had  thirty-seven  Senators,  with  Mahone  of  Vir- 
ginia classified  as  a  Readjuster  and  David  Davis  of  Illinois 
as  an  Independent.  Mahone  voted  with  the  Republicans, 
and  this  with  the  vote  of  the  Vice-President  assured  Re- 
publican control.^ 

Garfield's  cabinet  was  an  evident  attempt  to  please  every- 
body, and  at  first  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded.*  Blaine  as 
was  expected  was  Secretary  of  State.  Windom  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  another  Half- 
Breed,  prominent  in  the  West,  who  had  flirted  with  the  soft- 
money  men  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  them,  but  who  had 
given  assurances  of  the  soundness  of  his  present  financial 
views  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  E^st.'^    Wayne  MacVeagh  of 

*  Cf.  infra,  p.  no. 

^  Sparks,  op-  cit.,  pp.  176, 244;  A^  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  16, 1884. 
'McPherson,  Handbook,  1882,  pp.  115,  186. 

*  Vide  comment  of  N.  Y.  papers,  March  6-^  and  Nation,  March  10. 
"  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  815. 
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Pennsylvania  as  Attorney-General  was  a  concession  to  the  ^ 
Independents.  James  of  New  York,  who  was  made  Post- 
master-General, was  a  Conkling  man  whose  conduct  of  the 
New  York  post  office  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  accept- 
able to  all  factions/  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  was  also  classed  as  a  Stalwart,  but  his  ap- 
pointment was  generally  approved  out  of  respect  for  his 
name  if  nothing  more.  Neither  James  nor  Lincoln  was  a 
man  whom  Conkling  personally  would  have  favored.  Kirk- 
wood  of  Iowa,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Hunt  of 
Louisiana,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were  unknown  and 
unobjectionable. 

The  harmony  brought  about  by  these  early  appointments 
was,  however,  to  be  short-lived.  With  Blaine  in  the  cab- 
inet and  looked  upon  as  *'  premier,"  and  with  Conkling 
imperious  and  quarrelsome,  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  It 
came  over  the  New  York  appointments.  Garfield  claimed 
that  he  told  Conkling  in  a  conference  that  he,  would  make 
one  conspicuous  appointment  of  a  friend  of  Conkling  for 
the  sake  of  party  harmony  but  that  future  appointments 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone. ^  Conkling  claimed 
that  Garfield  had  definitely  promised  him  that  he  would 
consult  him  before  making  any  New  York  appointments.^  jv 
At  any  rate  Garfield's  early  nominations  included  that  of 
Levi  P.  Morton  as  minister  to  France  and  several  other 
Stalwarts  as  federal  marshals  and  district  attorneys. 
Among  these  were  a  number  whom  Hayes  had  refused  to 
reappoint  because  they  were  inefficient  or  hostile  to  civil 
service  reform.*    These  nominations  were  supposedly  made 

^Nation,  March  10,  1881 ;  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  6. 
'Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  56. 

3  Vide  Conkling's  and  Piatt's  letter  of  resignation  in  Ann.  Cyc,  1881, 
p.  644 ;  article  by  Boutwell  in  McClure's  Magazine,  vol.  xiv,  p.  86. 
*iV.  Y.  Times,  March  30,  1881. 
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with  the  approval  of  the  New  York  Senators,  but  it  devel- 
oped later  that  they  had  not  been  consulted  and  were  in  fact 
opposed  to  at  least  two  of  them.  Before  these  were  con- 
firmed the  nominations  of  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  who  had  been 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  for  consul-general  to 
London,  and  of  William  H.  Robertson,  Blaine's  lieutenant 
in  New  York  and  the  man  who  had  led  the  revolt  against 
Grant  in  the  New  York  delegation,  as  Merritt's  successor, 
were  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Blaine 
had  no  hand  in  this  nomination  and  was  opposed  to  it  on 
grounds  of  policy,^  but  this  is  difficult  to  believe  and  was 
contrar}^  to  the  general  opinion  at  the  time." 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  Senate  were 
w'rangling  over  organization  and  adjourning  from  day  to 
day  wthout  doing  anything,  so  immediate  action  was  im- 
possible. Conkling,  Piatt,  Arthur,  and  James  united  in  a 
letter,  which  was  later  endorsed  by  Governor  Cornell,  pro- 
testing, on  grounds  of  devotion  to  civil  service  reform, 
against  Merritt's  removal  and  "  earnestly  and  respectfully  " 
asking  that  the  nomination  of  Robertson  be  withdrawn. 
The  Half-Breeds  and  Democrats  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture combined  to  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  Robertson's  appointment.  Conkling  did  his  best 
to  make  a  deal  with  the  Democrats  to  refuse  consent,  offer- 
ing, it  was  reported,  to  help  defeat  W.  E.  Chandler's  ap- 
pointment as  Solicitor-General,  an  appointment  which,  evi- 
dently dictated  by  Blaine  without  the  approval  of  Mac- 
Veagh,  was  distasteful  to  the  Democrats  because  of  Chand- 
ler's reputation  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  wavers 
of  the  bloody  shirt.  After  nearly  two  months  Garfield,  in 
order  to  make  the  issue  a  clear  one  and  prevent  adjournment 

^Rogers,  Development  of  the  North,  p.  142;  Boutwell,  Reminiscences j 
of  Sixty  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  274;  Alexander,  op.'cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  469. 

2  Vide  Nation,  Harper's  Weekly,  Independent,  N.  Y.  papers  for  Marchj 
and  April,  1881. 
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Avithout  action,  withdrew  all  nominations  except  that  of 
Robertson.  Conkling  and  Piatt  thereupon  resigned,  stating 
their  position  in  a  long  public  letter  to  Governor  Cornell. 
After  their  resignation  Robertson's  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  struggle  was  then  transferred  to  Albany,  where  the 
legislature  proceeded  to  the  electon  of  Senators  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Both  Conkling  and  Piatt  announced  their  in- 
tention of  standing  for  re-election  as  a  vindication.  The 
Democrats  in  the  state  legislature  voted  for  their  own  can- 
didates and  neither  faction  of  the  Republicans  had  enough 
votes  to  control  the  election.  The  balloting  began  on  May 
31  and  continued  until  July  i  without  result.  Then  Piatt 
withdrew,  seven  Stalwarts  deserted  and  Warner  Miller  was 
chosen  as  Piatt's  successor.  A  few  days  later  Elbridge  G. 
Lapham  was  elected  in  Conkling's  place.  ^ 

President  Garfield  was  shot  by  Guiteau  on  July  2  and 
died  September  19.  The  assassin  declared  that  he  removed 
the  President  as  a  public  necessity  in  order  to  unite  the  two 
factions  of  the  Republican  party. ^'  No  one  believed  that 
any  responsible  person  had  any  connection  with  the  crime, 
but  the  evident  fact  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  bitterness 
of  partisan  feeling  reacted  against  the  Stalwarts.  It  doubt- 
less hastened  the  settlement  at  Albany  and  furnished  an 
additional  reason  for  Conkling's  permanent  retirement  as  a  * 
national  leader.  Conkling  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  city  and  never  again  took  an  active  part  in 
politics.  His  retirement  was  another  step  in  that  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Stalwarts  which  had  begun  with  their  defeat  in 
the  convention  of  1880. 

^The  best  account  of  the  details  of  the  struggle  in  the  Senate  and  at 
Albany  can  be  had  from  the  N.  Y.  newspapers,  the  Nation  and  Harper's 
Weekly,  March- July,  1881 ;  vide  also  Ann.  Cyc,  1881,  p.  644;  Piatt, 
Autobiog.,  p.  139;  Conkling,  Conkling,  p.  637;  Breen,  Thirty  Years,  p. 
•648;  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  817;  Sparks,  Nat.  Develop.,  p.  184. 

^  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Arthur's  Administration 

The  first  reaction  of  many  people  to  the  news  of  Gar- 
field's death  was  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  the  man  who 
exclaimed,  "  Chet  Arthur  President  of  the  United  States ! 
(jood  God !"  ^  Arthur  was  known  mainly  as  a  bon  vivant, 
a  "  good  mixer  "  and  as  Conkling's  chief  lieutenant  in  New 
York.  The  only  public  office  that  he  had  ever  held  was  that 
of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  from  which  he  had 
been  removed  by  Hayes.  He  stood  in  the  popular  mind  for 
most  of  the  things  that  were  objectionable  in  politics.  Even 
at  the  time  that  Garfield  was  shot,  he  was  with  Conkling 
and  Piatt  at  Albany  working  for  their  re-election.^  To 
those,  however,  who  had  expected  that  he  would  be  merely 
a  partisan  as  President,  his  administration  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. His  opponents,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
could  find  few  grounds  for  legitimate  criticism.  The  Nation 
declared  in  1884  that  his  administration  "will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  of  its  predecessors  since  Lincoln's. 
Indeed  it  is  above  the  average  of  post-bellum  administra- 
tions in  point  of  respectability."  ^ 

Arthur's  cabinet  appointments  were  such  as  to  allay  party 
prejudice  and  gain  general  approval.  Although  the  only 
member  of  Garfield's  cabinet  to  be  finally  retained  was  Lin- 

'  A.  D.  White,  Autobiography,  vol.  i,  p.  193. 

'Piatt,  Autohiog.,  p.  163;  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  445;  Peck, 
Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  4 ;  Nation,  July  7,  1881. 
'  April  24. 
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coin,  the  changes  were  made  gradually  and  with  evident 
care.  Most  of  the  appointees  were  from  the  Stalwart  wing 
of  the  party  but  they  were  not  prominent  politicians.  None 
of  them  was  objectionable  and  most  of  them  were  highly 
creditable.  The  poorest  appointment  was  that  of  W.  E. 
Chandler,  a  prominent  supporter  of  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Chandler  was  a  notorious  spoilsman  and  bloody- 
shirt  waver  and  his  nomination  as  Solicitor-General  by  Gar- 
field had  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Senate.^  Arthur's  record 
on  removals  and  appointments  to  minor  positions  will  stand 
comparison  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.^  They 
did  not  gain  him  popularity,  however,  with  any  branch  of 
the  party.  The  Stalwarts  were  disgusted  because  he  did 
not  make  a  general  house-cleaning  of  Half-Breeds,  the  re- 
tention of  Robertson  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
being  particularly  distasteful  to  them.^  The  Half-Breeds 
felt  that  Blaine  should  have  been  retained  and  that  they 
should  have  been  given  more  prominent  offices.*  The  In- 
dependents were  repelled  by  a  few  bad  appointments  in  the 
customs  and  internal  revenue  services.^ 

Arthur's  first  message  to  Congress  was  also  reassuring  to 
friends  of  good  government,  particularly  the  parts  of  it 
which  dealt  with  the  tariff  and  civil  service  reform.^  It 
was  remarkable  in  being  the  first  one  in  forty  years  that 
made  no  mention  of  the  South. "^ 

1  Nation,  Nov.  2,  1882.  For  comment  on  other  appointments,  vide 
Nation,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  15,  22,  1881,  March  2,  April  13,  1882;  Wheeler, 
Sixty  Years  of  American  Life,  p.  123. 

'  Vide  annual  message  1882;  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  (ed.  of  1898),  vol.  viii,  p.  147. 

*  Piatt,  Autohiog.,  p.  180;  Peck,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

*  Boutwell,  Reminiscences,  vol.  ii,  p.  275 ;  Hoar,  Autohiog.,  vol.  i,  p.  405. 

*  Nation,  April  13,  June  i,  1882. 

*  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  viii,  p.  Z7'y  cf.  also  infra,  pp.  91,  113. 
^  Nation,  Dec.  15,  1881. 
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The  knowledge  that,  as  a  result  of  the  elections  of  1880, 
the  Senate,  the  House  and  the  Presidency  were  all  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Republicans  for  the  first  time  since  1874 
had  been  a  cause  for  much  rejoicing  by  that  party. ^  Good 
politics  as  well  as  statesmanship  demanded  that  the  Repub- 
licans make  use  of  their  opportunity  and  unite  on  a  pro- 
gram of  constructive  legislation  which  would  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  voters  strong  enough  to  carry  the  party  safely 
through  the  elections  of  1882  and  pave  the  way  for  victory 
in  1884.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  factional  clamor  had  been 
temporarily  stilled,  at  least  on  the  surface,  the  Republicans 
failed.  The  prime  reason  for  their  failure  was  their  inabil- 
ity or  their  unwillingness  to  take  a\  stand  on  questions  that 
were  important  enough  to  become  national  issues.  The 
Hayes  administration  had  left  no  effective  issue  and  Ar- 
thurs first  Congress  developed  no  new  ones. 

The  tariff  question  was  disposed  of  in  the  first  session, 
after  considerable  oratory,  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  question.^  Several  bills  to  reform  the 
civil  service  were  introduced  but  were  allowed  to  slumber 
peacefully  in  committee.  Reagan  of  Texas  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  bring  his  bill  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  before  the  House. ^  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  partisan  vote  on  any  question  of  national  importance 
was  that  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  national  banks. 
The  Democrats  by  dilatory  motions  prevented  action  for 
several  weeks,  but  on  its  final  passage  it  received  twenty- 
two  Democratic  votes  in  the  House  and  eight  in  the  Senate 
while  many  Republicans  failed  to  vote.* 

^  Vide  e.  9.  Letters  of  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 

»  Cf.  infra,  p.  113. 

'  McPherson,  Handbook,  1882,  p.  128. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  144,  146;  Nation,  May  25,  1882. 
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Both  parties  hoped  to  gain  advantage  by  their  attitude 
toward  Chinese  immigration.  The  Pacific  coast  was  rabid 
against  the  Chinese  and  its  sentiments  were  shared  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Labor 
throughout  the  country  had  been  aroused  to  fear  Chinese 
competition.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  for  some 
party  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  western  and  labor  support 
and  at  the  same  time  offend  no  one  except  a  few  "  doc- 
trinaires "  who  believed  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  international  treaties  should  be  upheld.  The  Burlingame 
treaty  of  1868  gave  the  Chinese  full  rights  of  immigration 
and  provided  that  Chinese  residing  in  the  United  States 
should  have  the  same  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  The  Democratic  Congress  in  1879  passed 
a  bill  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the  government  of 
China  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  providing  for  free 
immigration  would  be  considerd  null  and  void  after  July  i, 
1879.  Hayes  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  executive  but  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  China  to  modify  the  treaty.  This  mission  secured  a 
modification  of  the  treaty  which  provided  that  the  United 
States  might  "  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  "  but  might  not 
absolutely  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese,  whenever  it 
affected  or  threatened  to  affect  the  interests  or  endanger 
the  good  order  of  the  country.  It  was  further  provided 
that  this  limitation  was  to  be  "  reasonable  "  and  to  apply 
only  to  laborers.  Both  parti-es  favored  restriction  of  Chi- 
nese immigration,  according  to  their  platforms  of  1880,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Democrats  to  show  by  the  Morey  letter 
that  Garfield  was  secretly  in  favor  of  unlimited  immigra- 
tion played  a  prominent  part  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign.^ 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Republicans  in  Arthur's  first 

1  Sparks,  National  Development,  chap,  xiv;  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  387. 
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Congress  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 
for  twenty  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  Demo- 
crats were  determined  that  the  Republicans  should  get  no 
advantage  from  it,  however,  and  quite  generally  supported 
it.  George  of  Mississippi  pointed  out  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  that  it  was  a  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and 
was  therefore  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
of  the  justice  of  the  Democratic  contention,  made  for  so 
many  years  in  regard  to  the  negro,  that  such  discrimination 
was  proper.^  On  its  final  passage  the  bill  received  seven 
Republican  and  twenty-two  Democratic  votes  in  the  Senate, 
fifteen  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  voting  against  it.  In 
the  House  fifty-eight  Republicans  and  one  hundred  and  nine 
Democrats  voted  for  it  and  sixty-two  Republicans  and  four 
Democrats  against  it.^  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  President 
Arthur  on  the  ground  that  twenty  years  was  not  a  "  reason- 
able "  suspension  of  the  privilege.  A  similar  bill  with  the; 
time  lowered  to  ten  years  was  then  passed  and  became  a  law. 

In  1882  the  Republican  platform  of  California  declared 
that  it  was  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  question  had 
finally  been  settled,  "  the  treaty  having  been  framed  by  Re- 
publican commissioners  and  ratified  and  approved  by  a  Re- 
publican administration."  The  California  Democrats  ten- 
dered their  thanks  "  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Union  for  a 
long,  earnest  and  partially  successful  struggle,  through  the 
Democratic  Congressmen,  with  a  hostile  Republican  admin- 
istration against  Chinese  immigration.^ 

The  one  record  that  the  Republicans  did  make  in  the  first 
session  was  that  of  being  one  of  the  most  extravagant  Con- 
gresses in  the  history  of  the  country.  With  the  tariff  left 
at  war-time  heights  and  many  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes 

^Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  i  S.,  p.  1637;  Nation,  March  16,  30,  1882. 
'  McPherson,  1882,  pp.  95,  96. 
»  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  pp.  79,  82. 
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still  in  force,  a  surplus  had  been  piling  up  in  the  treasury, 
and  Congress  found  the  reduction  of  this  surplus  by  means 
of  increased  appropriations  a  pleasant  duty.  There  were 
large  increases  in  appropriations  all  along  the  line,  especially 
in  those  for  pensions  and  for  rivers  and  harbors/  Presi- 
dent Arthur  won  the  approval  of  the  country  by  vetoing  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  asserting  that  many  of  the  items  in 
it  were  not  *'  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare  " 
and  did  not  "  promote  commerce  among  the  states."  ^  Con- 
gress braved  public  opinion  and  passed  the  bill  over  the 
veto.  The  Republicans,  being  in  the  majority,  were  blamed 
for  the  extravagance,  but  votes  on  appropriations  were 
always  non-partisan  when  all  districts  were  well  ''  cared 
for."  Most  of  the  pension  bills  were  passed  without  a  roll 
call.  Sixty-five  Republicans  and  fifty-one  Democrats  voted 
against  thirty  Republicans  and  twenty-four  Democrats  to 
pass  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  over  the  veto  in  the  House, 
and  in  the  Senate  eighteen  Republicans  and  twenty-three 
Democrats  voted  against  twelve  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats.^ 

The  extravagance  of  Congress  might  have  gone  unre- 
buked  by  the  voters  had  not  the  good  times  of  the  past  few 
years  abruptly  ended.  There  had  been  a  general  failure  of 
crops  in  1881,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
with  resulting  high  prices  of  foodstuffs,  which  had  been 
accentuated  by  various  attempts  to  corner  the  market. 
Labor  felt  the  pinch  and  demanded  higher  wages.  The 
crop  shortage  lowered  exports,  and  gold  exports  reached  the 
highest  mark  since  1876.  Money  was  therefore  scarce  and 
the  interest  rate  high.    Still  another  effect  of  the  crop  short- 

*  Cf.  infra,  p.  112. 

'Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  120;  Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  112;  Nation, 
Aug.  3,  ID,  1882. 
^  McPherson,  1882,  p.  202. 
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age  had  been  to  reduce  the  revenue  of  railroads  and  the  re- 
sidting  drop  in  railroad  securities  with  efforts  of  speculators 
to  unload  caused  a  general  depression  in  the  stock  market. 
More  important  still  was  the  fact  that  the  means  of  produc- 
tion of  the  country  had  developed  faster  than  the  means  of 
consumption  and  the  effects  of  overproduction  were  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  Business  w^as  poor.  The  depression  was 
general  though  not  acute.  Manufacturers  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  higher  wages  and  were  often  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  close  down  or  limit  their  output.  Strikes  and 
lockouts  were  common.  Among  the  more  important  labor 
troubles  was  a  general  strike  of  iron  workers  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  a  strike  of  freight-handlers  in  New  York 
city.  In  both  these  strikes  the  men  were  unsuccessful  and 
returned  to  work  with  their  demands  unsatisfied.^  When 
governmental  extravagance  and  high  taxes  were  combined 
with  economic  depression  and  low  wages  the  result  was 
disastrous  for  the  party  in  power. 

The  Democrats  made  the  most  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
the  campaign  for  the  election  of  Congressmen  and  state  offi- 
cials in  1882,  and  put  resolutions  condemning  Republican 
extravagance  into  practically  every  state  platform.  The 
Michigan  Democrats  "  denounced  without  distinction  of 
party  "  all  who  had  voted  for  the  "  iniquitous  River  and 
Harbor  bill."  The  Connecticut  Democrats  went  so  far  as 
to  "  cordially  approve  "  Arthur's  veto.  The  Republicans 
themselves  were  in  some  cases  apologetic  as  to  the  appro- 
priations. Those  of  Kansas  endorsed  Arthur's  veto  and  the 
action  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  voting  to  sustain  it.  The 
New  York  Republican  platform  declared  that  Arthur's 
"  courage  in  resisting  the  enactment  of  the  River  and  Har- 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  pp.  no,  453;  1883,  p.  332;  Paxson,  The  New  Nation, 
p.  96;  Noyes,  Forty  Years  of  American  Finance,  p.  83;  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  (N.  Y.),  Jan,  6,  1883. 
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bor  bill  .  .  .  has  secured  for  him  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies."  The  California  Republicans  were  alone  in 
having  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
asserting  that  it  had  long  been  Republican  policy  and  was 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  *'  to  maintain  water- 
ways in  their  highest  standard  of  usefulness  ...  as  a  con- 
stant check  on  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  artificial  high- 
ways." 

Along  with  the  condemnation  of  extravagance  usually 
went  demands  for  lower  taxes,  especially  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff.  Both  parties  demanded  tariff  revision  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  the 
Democrats  alone  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Kansas  and  Oregon.  The 
tariff  planks  of  the  two  parties  differed  in  most  cases  in 
phraseology  rather  than  in  sense.  The  Republicans  usually 
insisted  that  in  reducing  the  tariff  the  protective  principle  be 
maintained,  while  a  favorite  Democratic  formula  was  for  a 
tariff  so  fixed  that  the  revenue  should  not  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  government  economically  administered,  and  so  ad- 
justed as  to  protect  American  industrj^  and  labor  without 
fostering  monopolies.  There  were,  however,  a  few  excep- 
tions. In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  the  Repub- 
licans praised  protection  with  no  demand  for  reduction. 
Oregon  Democrats  demanded  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Those  of  Maine  did  the  same  and  added  the  assertion  that 
the  tariff  commission  had  been  packed  with  protectionists. 
Michigan  Democrats  declared  themselves  "  unalterably  op- 
posed "  to  a  protective  tariff  and  demanded  *'  immediate 
and  aggressive  reform  in  the  direction  of  free  trade."  The 
Democratic  platforms  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  had  almost  iden- 
tical planks  which  declared  that  "  every  description  of  in- 
dustry should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,"  and  that 
"  the  existing  protective  tariff  is  an  outrageous  scheme  to 
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plunder,  and  in  principle  and  detail  violates  every  principle 
of  right  and  justice."  * 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  take  any  definite  steps  toward 
a  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  also  a  source  of  weakness 
in  the  Republican  campaign.  The  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
had  been  brought  vividly  before  the  people  by  the  Conkling- 
Garfield  quarrel  and  Garfield's  assassination.  The  assess- 
ment of  officeholders,  continued  in  spite  of  protests,  the  im- 
plication of  prominent  Republican  politicians  in  the  Star 
Route  frauds,^  the  insolence  of  Stalwart  leaders  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  in  manipulating  conventions  and 
forcing  unpopular  nominations,  and  a  few  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  power  of  removal  and  appointment  on  the  part  of 
Arthur  and  his  subordinates  had  not  helped  to  allay  popular 
disapproval.  Arthur's  declaration  for  reform  in  his  first 
message,  the  assertions  of  such  men  as  Blaine  and  Harrison, 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  of  their  devotion  to  the 
principle,^  and  the  general  adoption  of  civil-service- reform 
planks  in  the  state  platforms  of  both  parties  were  indica- 
tions that  the  politicians  realized  that  the  people  had  changed 
their  minds  about  civil  service  reform  even  if  they  had  not 
themselves.  The  state  platform  that  did  not  announce  civil 
service  reform  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  party's 
existence  was  exceptional.  There  was  in  most  cases  ex- 
treme vagueness  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  reform 
demanded  and  as  to  just  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
get  it.  The  Massachusetts  Republicans  were  an  exception 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  definite  program  which  included 
competitive  tests  for  appointment,  removals  for  cause  only 
and  promotion  by  merit.     The  California  Democrats  de- 

1  Platforms  may  be  found  in  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  articles  on  the  several 
states. 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  87. 

*  Nation,  Sept  14;  Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  23,  1882. 
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clared  for  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Pendleton  bill  in- 
troduced at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  New  York 
both  parties  declared  for  reform  in  their  platforms,  and  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation both  candidates  announced  their  devotion  to  the 
principle.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate,  defi- 
nitely endorsed  the  Pendleton  bill.^  In  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  high-handed  conduct  of  the 
Cameron  machine  had  resulted  in  the  candidacy  of  an  inde- 
pendent Republican  for  state  treasurer  in  1881  and  the 
formation  of  an  independent  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion w^as  continued  in  1882  when  the  regtdars  refused  ta 
recognize  the  claims  of  the  independents  in  the  state  con- 
vention. The  independents  nominated  a  state  ticket  on  a: 
platform  entirely  devoted  to  civil  service  reform.^  The 
following  extracts  from  their  platform,  however,  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  this  movement  was  inspired  as  much  by  the 
desire  of  the  Half -Breeds  to  chastise  the  Stalwarts  as  by 
zeal  for  real  reform.  '*  The  election  of  Garfield  signified 
to  us  the  triumph  of  true  reform  in  the  civil  service  .  .  . 
the  calamity  of  his  assassination  has  been  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  these  reforms  in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 
.  .  .  We  declare  our  purpose  to  take  up  the  work  which  fell 
when  Garfield  fell."  " 

Another  factor  in  the  campaign  of  1882  was  the  Irish- 
American  vote.  The  Irish  had  always  largely  enrolled  in 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  Democrats  made  political  cap- 
ital out  of  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward  the 
Irish  question.  The  Irish  in  America  were  in  active  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Land  League  to  over- 
throw the  landlords  and  with  the  activities  of  Pamell  in 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  609. 

^Cooper,  American  Politics,  p.  307. 

^Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  678. 
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Parliament  for  home  rule.  In  the  course  of  the  trouble 
several  American  citizens,  mostly  naturalized  Irishmen, 
were  imprisoned  in  England  under  the  Coercion  act,  some 
oi  them,  it  was  claimed,  on  insufficient  charges  or  merely 
on  suspicion.  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  American  ambas- 
sador at  London,  protested  in  a  dignified  way  against  these 
arrests  and  secured  the  release  of  several  against  whom 
there  were  no  definite  charges.^  His  action  was  not  vigor- 
ous enough  to  suit  some  of  the  Irish  sympathizers  in  this 
country,  however,  and  Congress  received  several  petitions 
tor  Lowell's  recall.  The  House  requested  that  the  Presi- 
dent furnish  them  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  and 
the  Democrats  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  adminis- 
tration for  laxness  in  protecting  American  citizens,  on  one 
occasion  introducing  a  resolution  for  Lowell's  recall.^  The 
board  of  aldermen  of  New  York  city  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution.'*  Democratic  newspapers  were  loud  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  the  administration.  A  large  mass  meeting  held 
at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  city  on  April  3  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mayor  Grace,  Congressmen  Randall  and  Scran- 
■lon  of  Pennsylvania,  S.  S.  Cox  of  New  York,  Orth  of  In- 
diana, and  Senator  Jones  of  Florida.  Letters  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  were  read  from 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Governor  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  long  list  of  Democratic  Congressmen. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  Lowell's  "  sycophan- 
tic bearing"  and  declaring  that  the  "honor  of  the  nation 
demands  his  recall."  *  The  Democratic  platforms  of  New 
York,  Indiana  and  Illinois  contained  condemnations  of  the 
administration  for  neglecting  to  protect  American  citizens 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  House  Ex.  Doc,  47  C,  i  S.,  no.  155- 

^  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  i  S.,  pp.  765,  Z277,  Z2g7- 

»iV.  r.  World,  March  27,  1882. 

^iSr.  Y.  World,  April  4;  Irish  World  (N.  Y.),  April  i,  15,  1882. 
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In  1882  the  question  of  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of 
the  Hquor  traffic  had  become  one  of  importance  and  prohibi- 
tion sentiment  was  noticeably  increasing,  especially  in 
the  Middle  West.  This  was  an  important  issue  in  several 
states  and  received  general  attention  in  the  party  platforms. 
The  Republicans  usually  evaded  making  any  statement  of 
their  attitude  but  favored  submitting  the  question  to  the 
people.  The  Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  came  out  strongly 
against  any  attempt  to  handle  the  question  by  legislation. 
The  assertion,  made  in  many  of  their  state  platforms,  that 
sumptuary  laws  were  an  unconstitutional  and  improper 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  in  line  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
party  and  also  of  gaining  them  the  support  of  the  liquor 
interests.  Kansas  had  ratified  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  1880  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  ex- 
cept for  medical,  scientific  and  mechanical  purposes,  but 
poor  provision  had  been  made  for  its  enforcement  and  the 
consumption  of  liquor  in  the  state  had  increased.  The  Re- 
publicans of  the  state  renominated  Governor  St.  John  on  a 
platform  which  called  for  additional  legislation  to  secure 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  act.  The  Democrats  were  opposed 
to  prohibition  and  in  a  campaign  which  turned  largely  upon 
this  issue  St.  John  was  defeated  although  the  remainder  of 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  In  Iowa  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  a  recently  passed  prohibitive 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  The  Democrats  declared 
their  intention  of  using  every  legal  means  to  eliminate  the 
measure  from  the  constitution,  while  the  Republicans  made 
no  statement  as  to  prohibition  but  were  supposed  to  favor  it. 
In  Indiana  the  question  was  whether  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  by  the  previous  legislature  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  at  a  regular  or  a  special  election. 
The  Democrats  carried  the  state  on  the  proposition  that  it 
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should  be  submitted  at  a  regular  election.  In  Illinois  the 
refusal  of  the  Republican  convention  to  endorse  a  plank 
favoring  a  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  prohibition  party  which  polled  over 
11,000  votes  in  the  election.  The  Illinois  Democrats 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  against  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion by  law  which  was  praised  by  the  Illinois  liquor  dealers 
association  as  a  "  manly  outspoken  resolution."  ^  In  Ohio 
the  question  was  one  of  licensing  the  liquor  traffic  and  of 
enforcing  the  Sunday  closing  law,  a  law  providing  for 
license  which  had  passed  the  previous  legislature  having 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  Republicans  stood  for 
license  and  the  Democrats  against.  The  German  vote,  a 
strong  factor  in  Ohio,  had  been  largely  Republican  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  Republican  attitude  toward  the  liquor 
question  played  a  large  part  in  turning  that  vote  to  the 
Democrats  and  enabling  them  to  carry  the  state  in  a  close 
election.^ 

The  New  York  election  of  1882  is  important  not  only 
because  it  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  Democratic  victory 
but  also  because  it  had  important  bearing  on  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  nominations  for  the  Presidency  in 
1884.  Factionalism  had  been  rife  in  both  parties  since 
1880.  In  the  elections  of  1881  the  Republicans  elected  all 
but  one  of  their  state  candidates  but  lost  the  assembly  as  a 
result  of  Half -Breed  and  Stalwart  quarrels  in  the  various 
districts.^  A  new  Democratic  organization,  known  as  the 
County  Democracy,  had  been  formed  in  New  York  city  in 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Democrats  into  one  body  which 
would  be  free  from  the  control  of  either  Tammany  or  Irv- 

1  Ann.  Cy£.,  1882,  articles  on  the  several  states. 
'Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  485;  Nation,  Oct.  19,  1882. 
3  Nation,  Nov.  17,  1881 ;  Ann.  Cyc,  1881,  p.  656;  Alexander,  op.  cit., 
vol.  iii,  p.  486. 
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ing  Hall.  The  County  Democracy  was  recogiiized  as  the 
official  organization  by  the  Democratic  convention  of  1881, 
but  as  both  the  other  organizations  remained  in  the  field  the 
net  result  was  three  warring  factions. instead  of  two.  Most 
of  the  legislative  session  was  spent  in  wrangles  between  the 
factions  over  the  patronage,  but  as  the  state  convention  of 
1882  approached  talk  of  harmony  was  heard  on  all  sides, 
which  finally  resulted  in  dividing  the  delegates  from  the 
city  between  the  three  factions.  Each  faction  had  its  can- 
didate for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  but  none  of  them 
was  strong  enough  to  control  the  convention.  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  had  served  as  sheriff  of  Erie  county  and 
was  then  mayor  of  Buffalo,  had  been  mentioned  but  had 
little  support  at  the  beginning  outside  of  an  enthusiastic 
delegation  from  Erie  county.  It  has  been  charged  that  his 
nomination  was  an  accident  brought  about  through  a  mis- 
understanding and  mutual  distrust  between  the  leaders.^  At 
any  rate  it  was  received  with  general  approval  by  Democrats 
and  Independents  throughout  the  state.  The  Democratic 
platform  contained  a  strong  labor  plank,  the  usual  demand 
for  civil  service  reform  and  a  long  indictment  of  Republican 
misrule  in  both  state  and  nation.  Cleveland's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance cleared  up  several  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  plat- 
form, notably  that  on  civil  service  reform,  and  enhanced 
his  popularity." 

Republican  efforts  for  harmony  were  not  so  successful. 
Cornell,  whose  nomination  for  governor  had  been  forced  by 
Conkling  in  1879,  had  displeased  the  Stalwarts  by  not  sup- 
porting Piatt  and  Conkling  strongly  enough  in  their  efforts 
to  vindicate  themselves.  The  breach  had  been  widened  by 
Cornell's  veto  of  a  bill  regulating  the  taxation  of  the  ele- 

*  Breen,  Thirty  Years,  p.  680. 

*  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  607;  Breen,  op.  cit.,  p.  662;  Alexander,  op.  cit., 
vol.  iii,  p.  486;  Hudson,  Recoil.,  p.  134;  N.  Y.  papers  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1882. 
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vated  railroads  of  New  York  city,  for  which  Conkling  was 
attorney/  The  Half-Breeds  supported  Cornell  for  renomi- 
nation  in  1882;  the  Stalwarts  endorsed  Folger  who  had 
left  the  New  York  state  bench  to  become  Arthur's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  was  understood  to  be  Arthur's 
candidate.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  party 
with  the  composition  of  the  convention,  which  was  declared 
not  to  be  representative  of  the  Republicans  of  the  state  be- 
cause of  the  '*  rotten  borough "  system  of  apportioning 
delegates.  The  ill-feeling  was  aggravated  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  Folger  was  rushed  through  with  the  aid  of  a  forged 
proxy  in  the  state  committee.-  So  much  indignation  de- 
veloped at  the  methods  of  the  convention  that  A.  B.  Hep- 
burn, who  had  been  nominated  for  Congressman-at-large, 
refused  to  accept  the  nomination  and  Folger's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance sounded  almost  like  an  apology.^  With  only  luke- 
warm support  of  Folger  on  the  part  even  of  Republican 
papers,  Cleveland  received  a  majority  of  more  than  190,000, 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  governor  in 
any  state.* 

The  elections  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
victory  throughout  the  country.  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Nebraska  elected  Republican  governors,  but  in  the  other 
thirteen  states  where  gubernatorial  elections  were  held,  in- 
cluding New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Michigan,  Kansas,  Colorado,  California  and  Nevada, 
the  Democrats  were  successful.  In  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  where  no  governor  was  elected,  the  Democrats  elected 
other  state  officers  and  gained  members  of  Congress.^    The 

^  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  600;  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  479,  493. 

'  Nation,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  15,  1882. 

'  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  492;  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  600. 

*  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  18,  1882. 

^  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  passim. 
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Republicans  might  explain  the  result  in  New  York  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  normally  a  Democratic  state  and  that  the 
huge  vote  was  a  rebuke  to  Arthur  for  interference  in  state 
pohtics/  Pattison's  40,000  majority  in  Pennsylvania  could 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  independent  movement.  The 
election  of  a  Democratic  governor  with  the  balance  of  the 
state  ticket  Republican  in  Massachusetts  could  be  explained 
by  Butler's  personal  popularity.  A  similar  result  in  Kansas 
and  Michigan  might  be  due  to  fusion  between  Democrats 
and  Greenbackers  in  Michigan  and  to  the  opposition  of  the 
liquor  interests  to  St.  John  in  Kansas.  But  all  the  expla-  | 
nations  could  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  had  ; 
gained  seventy-one  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
iV  large  number  of  prominent  Republican  Congressmen  : 
were  defeated.  Out  of  fifty-seven  of  the  Republican  chair- 
men of  committees  appointed  by  Speaker  Keifer  in  the 
forty-seventh  Congress,  only  twenty-three  were  returned." 
Causes  of  political  failure  or  success  are  always  hard  to 
isolate.  Many  minor  issues  both  national  and  local  compli- 
cated the  situation  in  1882  and  contributed  to  the  result. 
Hard  times,  disgust  with  Republican  boss  domination,  Re- 
publican extravagance,  their  failure  to  reduce  taxation,  their 
indifference  to  civil  service  reform,  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, the  Irish  trouble,  all  doubtless  played  some  part.^ 
Above  all  these,  however,  was  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
great  issues  between  the  parties.  The  Republicans  had  no 
program  on  the  questions  before  the  country  that  would 
hold  their  supporters  together.  Platforms  of  the  two  par- 
ties were  practically  identical  in  many  states.  Under  these 
circumstances  many  voters  took  the  opportunity  to  rebuke 

^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  18,  1882. 

^Nation,  Nov.  16,  1882. 

'  Cf.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p,  299. 
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the  Republicans  on  the  theory  that  the  Democrats  could  do 
little  worse/ 

Arthur's  message  to  the  second  session  of  the  forty- 
seventh  Congress,  which  assembled  in  December,  1882, 
dealt  mainly  with  the  necessity  for  reform  in  the  revenue 
and  the  civil  service.  With  the  results  of  the  November 
elections  fresh  in  their  memory,  the  Republicans  took  up 
these  questions,  determined  to  forestall  action  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  to  make  whatever  political  capital  they  could  for 
themselves.  Debate  on  these  subjects  and  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  session.^  The  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  session  dropped  from  the  record 
total  of  $251,000,000  for  1883  to  $187,000,000  for  1884. 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  rivers  and  harbors.^  Arthur 
called  attention  in  his  message  to  the  need  for  legislation  to 
repeal  the  silver  coinage  act,  to  provide  for  counting  the 
electoral  vote,  to  provide  for  the  presidential  succession  and 
to  provide  a  new  bankruptcy  \a,w.  The  questions  of  en- 
couragement for  the  merchant  marine,  of  the  control  of 
interstate  commerce  and  of  national  aid  to  education  were 
also  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.*  Al- 
though bills  were  introduced  dealing  with  all  these  subjects, 
nothing  definite  was  accomplished. 

1883  was  an  off  year  politically  in  most  states,  but  where 
elections  were  held  they  were  on  the  whole  encouraging  to 
the  Republicans.  An  exception  was  Ohio,  where  the  Demo- 
crats, after  a  close  and  hard-fought  campaign,  were  suc- 
cessful in  electing  a  governor  and  other  state  officers  and  in 
gaining  control  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  There 
were  in  Ohio  no  clear-cut  issues  between  the  parties.    The 

*  Nation,  Nov.  9,  16,  1882. 
^  Vide  infra,  pp.  93,  116. 

» U.  S.  Stat.  Abst.,  1885,  p.  4. 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  126. 
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liquor  question  dominated  the  campaign.  Two  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  submitted  to  the  voters;  the  first, 
which  was  endorsed  by  both  parties,  would  give  the  legis- 
lature power  to  regulate  and  license  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
second  provided  for  total  prohibition.  Both  failed,  as 
neither  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  Democratic  success  was  attributed  to  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  interests,  which  had  more  confidence  in  the 
friendliness  of  the  Democrats.  The  desire  of  many  Re- 
publicans to  rebuke  their  party  for  failure  to  take  a  more 
definite  stand  on  the  question  also  affected  the  vote.^  New 
Jersey  elected  a  Democratic  governor  by  a  normal  major- 
ity. In  New  York  the  Democrats  elected  their  state  ticket 
of  minor  offices  with  the  exception  of  secretary  of  state,  but 
their  majorities  of  the  previous  year  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  partly  due  to  factional  fights  among  the  Democrats,  the 
Republicans  gained  control  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture." In  Massachusetts,  Butler  was  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion by  Robinson,  the  Republican  candidate.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Republican  factions  united  and  elected  their  can- 
didates for  state  treasurer  and  auditor.  The  Republicans 
made  large  gains  in  Connecticut,  and  carried  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  Minnesota  by  their  customary  majorities.  In 
the  campaign  for  the  control  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  the 
Democrats  made  strenuous  efforts  and  defeated  Mahone's 
readjusters.^ 

One  reason  for  the  Republican  gains  was  that  the  ma- 
chine remained  in  the  background,  particularly  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  There  were  no  scandals  about  political 
assessments  and  no  attempts  at  federal  interference.     The 

^Nation,  Oct.  i8,  1883;  Ann.  Cyc,  1883,  p.  816. 
2  Breen,  op.  cit.,  p.  688. 

^Nation,  N.  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1883;  Ann.  Cyc, 
1883,  passim. 
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independent  vote,  in  the  main,  seemed  to  have  returned  to 
the  Republicans.  The  principal  reason  was,  however,  that 
the  Democrats  had  no  issues.  They  seemed  determined  not 
to  take  a  definite  stand  on  anything  except  that  "  the  Re- 
publicans must  go,"  and  to  trust  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Republicans  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  power 
and  keep  them  there. 

In  the  forty-eighth  Congress,  which  met  for  the  first  time 
in  December,  1883,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  sev- 
enty-five over  all  opponents  in  the  House  but  the  Repub- 
licans still  controlled  the  Senate.  The  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  were  turned  toward  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  and  all  action  was  subordinated  to  it. 
One  method  of  preparing  for  it  would  have  been  the  enact- 
ment of  a  definite  program  of  legislation  by  each  house 
which,  even  if  it  failed  to  become  law,  would  have  made 
the  issues  clear.  Another  method,  and  the  one  adopted,  was 
to  avoid  all  partisan  questions  and  the  taking  of  any  definite 
stand  as  a  party,  leaving  the  campaign  to  be  made  on  party 
loyalty  and  attacks  on  the  general  wickedness  of  the  op- 
posing party. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  recommended  that 
no  further  reduction  be  made  in  the  tariff  until  the  effects  of 
the  existing  law  could  be  determined.  He  urged  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  keeping  up  the  volume  of  the  national 
bank  notes,  that  the  trade  dollar  be  retired  from  circulation, 
that  the  navy  be  enlarged,  that  a  territorial  government  for 
Alaska  be  organized,  that  attention  be  given  to  the  question 
of  providing  for  federal  aid  to  education,  that  the  Presi- 
dential succession  be  provided  for,  that  the  problem  of  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce  be  taken  up  and  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  preserving  the  national  forests.^ 

The  only  strictly  partisan  legislation  attempted  was  for  a 

1  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  170, 
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further  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  House  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  session  debating  this  question,  but  as  the  Demo- 
crats were  unable  to  unite  their  own  party  on  any  pro- 
gram, nothing  was  accomplished/  The  actual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  session  in  legislation  were  confined  to  a 
bill  providing  civil  government  for  Alaska,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage American  shipping,  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of 
labor  in  the  department  of  the  interior  and  a  bureau  of  ani- 
mal industry  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  a  supplemen- 
tary Chinese  exclusion  act  to  provide  for  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
test  act.  All  these  bills  were  non-partisan  in  character,  the 
votes  both  for  and  against  being  quite  evenly  distributed 
between  the  parties.^ 

General  pension  bills  to  provide  pensions  for  all  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  and  various  Indian  wars  received  support 
from  both  sides  but  were  not  passed.  The  House  passed, 
almost  unanimously,  a  resolution  that  all  public  lands 
''  heretofore  granted  and  subject  to  forfeiture  because  of 
non-fulfilment  of  conditions  "  be  forfeited,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  several  bills  were  passed  providing  for  for- 
feiture of  particular  grants,  but  the  Senate  took  no  action 
on  them.^  A  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  contract 
labor  also  passed  the  House  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.*  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  federal  aid  to  com- 
mon schools  and  also  a  bill  permitting  national  banks  to  issue 
notes  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bonds  held  by  them,  both  of 
which  failed  through  lack  of  action  in  the  House.  ^  Another 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  providing  increases  in  the  navy, 

-  Vide  infra,  p.  119. 

2  McPherson,  1884,  passim;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  185. 

^McPherson,  1884,  p.  155. 

*Ibid.,  p.  193. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  142,  147. 
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had  support  from  both  sides  although  the  opposition  was 
almost  entirely  Democratic.  The  House  failed  to  agree, 
however,  and  finally  a  naval  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
appropriating  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  previous 
year/  The  Senate's  electoral  count  bill  also  failed  when 
the  House  refused  to  agree."  The  Democrats  were  attacked 
by  the  eastern  papers  for  their  unsound  financial  views  when 
they  struck  out  of  the  bill  for  the  redemption  of  the  trade 
dollar  the  provision  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  re- 
deemed dollars  should  be  deducted  from  the  $2,000,000  per 
month  provided  for  in  the  Bland- Allison  act."  On  none  of 
the  measures  here  mentioned,  however,  was  there  a  strict 
party  alignment,  nor  was  there  any  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  party  leaders  to  make  them  party  issues.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  parties  showed  tendencies  in 
certain  directions,  and  that  certain  questions,  while  having 
support  from  both  parties,  could  expect  more  from  one  than 
from  the  other. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  was  that  it  had  done  nothing  very  bad.  It  kept 
the  appropriations  within  respectable  limits,  permitted  no 
big  jobs  and  prevented  some  bad  legislation.*  Although  its 
accomplishments  were  small,  the  absence  of  scandals  made 
it  compare  favorably  with  many  of  its  predecessors.  The 
action  of  both  parties  made  it  evident  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  go  into  the  Presidential  campaign  with  no  big 
issues  clearly  drawn.  It  meant  that  the  character  of  the 
candidates  would  be  the  factor  of  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  votes  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
did  not  vote  blindly  for  a  party  emblem. 

1  McPherson,  1884,  p.  165. 
*Ihid.,  p.  132. 

*  Nation,  March  10,  1884. 

♦  A^.  Y.  Tribune,  N.  7.  Times,  July  8;  Nation,  July  10. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Issues  in  1884 — ^Civil  Service  Reform 

vThere  was  in  1884  no  issue  on  which  the  parties  were 
clearly  divided,  either  by  their  records  or  their  formal 
statements,  no  issue  on  which  one  party  outlined  a  definite 
program  which  the  other  challenged  with  an  opposite  one. 
The  voter  who  wished  by  his  vote  to  register  his  approval 
or  disapproval  of  a  certain  policy  had  no  obvious  choice,  but 
must  weigh  many  considerations  where  probabilities  rather 
than  certainties  were  involved^  Two  questions  that  had 
claimed  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Congress  and  in 
which  there  was  considerable  public  interest  were  civil  ser- 
vice reform  and  the  tariff.  On  neither  of  these  was  the 
issue  between  the  parties  clearly  drawn.  Both  parties  claimed 
to  be  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform.  The  Repttblicans, 
while  admitting  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
declared  that  the  principle  of  protection  was  safe  only  in 
their  hands  as  the  Democrats  were  aiming  at  free  trade,  a 
statement  which  the  Democrats  emphatically  denied.  A 
review  of  the  previous  action  of  the  parties  on  these  two 
questions  and  of  their  attitude  toward  them  will  be  useful 

I   in  determining  to  what  extent  they  influenced  the  election. 
The  abuses  of  the  spoils  system  which  had  been  notorious 
before  the  war  had  been  augmented  by  the  great  extension 
of  governmental  activities  and  the  multiplication  of  civil 

^'    servants.     During  the  long  period  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  with  no  effective  opposition,  condition's  had 
growing  steadily  worse.    The  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
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on  the  reform  bill  of  1883  declared  that  the  main  evil  of  the 
existing  system  was,  that  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  country  the  appointing  power  was  unable  to  give  the 
necessary  personal  attention  to  appointments,  and  what  at- 
tention was  g^ven  was  a  distraction  from  more  important 
duties.  Also  that  political  influences  had  come  to  dominate 
and  subordinate  all  other  considerations  in  making  appoint- 
ments, and  that  offices  had  come  to  be  sought  as  so  many 
charities  furnishing  support  to  the  needy  and  exacting  a  re- 
turn of  partisan  service/  Besides  the  inefficiency  in  the  ser- 
vice that  resulted  from  the  existing  method  of  making  ap- 
pointments, the  indirect  effects  were  even  more  serious.  By 
use  of  patronage  the  professional  politician  was  able  to 
build  up  his  local  organization  and  keep  himself  in  power, 
excluding  anyone  who  was  really  interested  in  or  capable  of 
solving  the  problems  before  the  country. 

Another  phase  of  the  spoils  system  that  had  attracted 
even  more  attention  than  inefficiency  in  the  service  or  favor- 
itism in  making  appointments  was  the  assessment  of  office- 
holders for  campaign  purposes.  Tfie"system  of  raising 
campaign  funds  by  contributions  from  office-holders,  which, 
though  nominally  voluntary,  were  really  made  under  fear 
of  dismissal,  had  originated  in  the  early  days  of  the  spoils 
system  and  had  been  practiced  by  both  parties  in  state  and 
local  as  well  as  in  national  politics.^  It  was  left,  however, 
to  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  to  systematize 
thoroughly  the  procedure  so  far  as  concerned  federal  office- 
holders. To  meet  this  evil  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1876  which  provided  that  "  all  executive  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  are 

*  Sen.  Rep.,  47  C,  i  S.,  no.  576. 

'  Lalor,  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 
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prohibited  from  requesting,  giving,  or  receiving  from  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  any  money  or 
property  or  other  thing  of  value  for  political  purposes."  ^ 
ton  June  22,  1877,  President  Hayes  issued  an  executive 
order  forbidding  officers  of  the  government  to  take  any 
active  part  in  politics  and  adding  "  No  assessment  for 
political  purposes  should  be  allowed."  ^  This  order  added 
to  the  disgust  which  most  of  the  politicians  of  his  party  felt 
for  Hayes.  They  declared  it  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
personal  liberty  and  rights  of  citizenship  of  office-holders 
and  it  was  not  strictly  enforced.^ 

The  Senate  in  1879  authorized  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  question  of  political  assessments.  This  com- 
mittee reported  that  in  the  campaign  for  the  Congressional 
election  of  1878  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
sent  the  following  letter  to  every  official  and  employee  of 
the  United  States  with  a  salary  of  $1000  or  more :  ^ 

This  committee  call  with  confidence  upon  you,  as  a  Republican, 
for  such  contributions  in  money  as  you  may  be  willing  to  make, 
hoping  that  it  will  not  be  less  than  $ — . 

The  Committee  deem  it  proper  in  thus  appealing  to  Republi- 
cans generally,  to  inform  those  who  happen  to  be  in  Federal 
employ  that  there  will  be  no  objection  in  any  official  quarter 
to  such  voluntary  contribution.  .  .  .  Please  make  prompt  and 
favorable  response  to  this  letter  and  remit  at  once. 

Gorham,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  testified  that  the 
part  of  the  letter  promising  no  objection  from  any  official 
quarter  had  been  submitted  to  President  Hayes  and  ap- 
proved by  him.*    A  second  letter  was  sent  as  a  reminder  to 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  694. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  vii,  p.  450. 

'  Sen.  Rep.,  46  C,  i  &  2  S.,  no.  427,  p.  2. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  20.  : 
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those  who  had  not  responded  informing  them  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  have  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  German  American  National  Bank  after  office 
hours  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  contrib- 
ute. Still  a  third  letter  was  sent  to  those  who  had  not  paid 
up/  A  representative  of  the  committee  was  sent  into  the 
offices  of  the  various  departments  with  a  letter  from  Jay  A. 
Hubbell,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  authorizing  him 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  asking  that  "  every  facility  be 
afforded  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors."  ^  According 
to  Gorham's  testimony  a  total  of  $106,000  was  raised  by 
the  committee  for  the  campaign,  of  which  all  but  $13,000 
came  from  office-holders. 

In  1880  similar  letters  were  sent  out  by  the  same  com- 
mittee of  which  Hubbell  was  still  chairman.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $100,000  was  raised  in  this  way.^  Garfield's 
attitude  toward  this  method  of  raising  campaign  funds  is 
shown  in  a  letter  to  Hubbell  under  date  of  Aug.  23,  1880, 
which  came  out  in  connection  with  Garfield's  dispute  with 
Conkling.  In  this  letter  he  said,  "  Please  tell  Brady  I  hope 
he  will  give  us  all  the  assistance  possible.  I  think  he  can  help 
effectively,"  and  asked  to  be  told  ''  how  the  departments 
are  generally  doing."  *  The  Brady  referred  to  was  Thomas 
W.  Brady,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  had 
charge  of  the  collections  among  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  department  and  who  was  later  implicated  in  the  Star 
Route  frauds. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  requested  by  the  Con- 

1  Sen.  Rep.,  46  C,  i  &  2  S.,  no.  427,  p.  3. 

*Ibid.,  p.  33- 

"Lalor,  of),  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 

*Rep.  Camp.  Textbook,  1882,  p.  103.  Other  letters  showing  that 
Garfield  was  not  averse  to  political  assessments  were  published  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  11,  1882. 
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gressional  Committee,  the  federal  office-holders  in  most  of 
the  states  were  "  given  an  opportunity "  to  contribute  a 
second  time  by  their  respective  state  committees.  The  New 
York  state  committee  sent  three  letters,  each  more  insistent 
than  the  preceding,  and  finally  sent  to  each  department  head 
a  list  of  those  who  had  not  contributed,  saying,  "  You  will 
find  opposite  each  name  the  amount  yet  due.  The  total  un- 
paid at  this  date  and  due  from  the  employees  of  your  office, 

therefore,  appears  to  be  $ .    Your  immediate  attention 

to  this  matter  is  very  important."  ^ 

In  1882  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  sent 
out  a  letter  similar  to  that  of  the  two  previous  campaigns. 
State  committees  also  again  sent  letters  asking  for  contribu- 
tions from  federal  employees.  Reformers  raised  a  strong 
protest  against  these  attempts  to  hold  up  office-holders,^  and 
in  the  Senate,  Pendleton  of  Ohio  introduced  a  resolution 
for  an  investigation  by  the  committee  on  civil  service  and 
retrenchment,^  but  in  spite  of  these  protests  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  sent  a  second  letter  more  importunate 
than  the  first,  uhis  letter  expressed  the  surprise  of  the 
committee  at  the  failure  to  respond  to  the  first  and  con- 
tinued : 

Great  political  battles  can  not  be  won  in  this  way.  This  com- 
mittee can  not  hope  to  succeed  in  the  pending  struggle,  if  those 
most  directly  benefited  by  success  are  unwilling  or  neglect  to 
aid  in  a  substantial  manner.  We  are  on  the  skirmish  line  of 
1884.  .  .  .  Unless  you  think  that  our  grand  old  party  ought 
not  to  succeed  help  it  now.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  by  return 
mail  you  will  send  a  voluntary  contribution  equal  to  2%  of  your 
annual  compensation,  as  a  substantial  proof  of  your  earnest 
desire  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  this  fall.  .  .  ^y 

^  Lalor,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 
"^  Nation,  June  15,  22,  29,  1882. 
'  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  151. 
*  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  694. 
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The  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  federal  employees  warning  them  that  they 
were  liable,  under  the  act  of  1876,  to  fine  and  removal  if 
they  contributed.  Hubbell,  in  reply,  sent  a  letter  to  G.  W. 
Curtis,  president  of  the  New  York  association,  challenging 
the  association  to  get  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  contributions,  or  to  fight  it  out  in 
the  courts.  Curtis  in  his  reply  declared  that  the  contribu- 
tions were  not  voluntary  and  that  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee had  no  right  to  send  out  letters  without  authorization 
by  the  party.  The  New  York  association  then  offered  to 
bring  a  test  case  into  court,  but  Hubbell  refused  and  accused 
Curtis  and  the  association  of  being  accomplices  of  the  bull- 
dozers of  the  South.  Finally,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Folger  in  a  letter  to  an  employee  of  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment said  that  he  had  received  an  opinion  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  Congressmen  were  not  officers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  1876,  and 
that  contributions  to  the  committee  were  therefore  legal. 
A  statement  was  later  given  out  by  Arthur  that  no  one 
should  be  removed  or  injured  in  any  way  for  refusing  to 
contribute.^ 

General  Newton  M.  Curtis,  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  department,  was  chairman  of  the  New 
York  state  Republican  committee  in  1881  and  had  received 
contributions  from  federal  office-holders  in  New  York  state. 
The  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  had  him 
indicted  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  which  found  him  guilty 
under  the  statute  of  1876  and  fined  him  $1000.  Curtis 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional,  but  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  and  sustained  the  decision.^ 

1  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.   147;   Rep.  Camp.   Textbook,  1882,  p.  94; 
Nation,  June  and  July,  1882. 
^  Ann.  Cyc.,  1882,  p.  694;  Wheeler,  Sixty  Years,  p.  267. 
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The  Republicans  were  quite  willing  to  admit  that  con- 
tributions had  been  asked  for,  but  declared  that  they 
were  entirely  voluntary  and  that  no  one  had  been  removed 
for  failing  to  contribute.  The  Democrats  found  it  difficult 
to  prove  that  there  had  been  dismissals  for  this  reason 
alone.  The  Republican  Campaign  Text-book  for  1882, 
published  by  the  Congressional  Committee,  attacked  the  law 
of  1876  as  a  trick  of  the  Confederate  brigadiers  "  to  defeat 
if  possible  the  Republican  majority  in  the  approaching 
Presidential  campaign  by  depriving  them  of  the  sinews  of 
war  ..."  and  declared  that  any  attempt  to  limit  a  man's 
right  to  contribute  was  an  intolerable  infringement  of  his 
personal  liberty.  It  then  proceeded  to  give  a  history  of 
campaign  contributions,  showing  that  all  the  prominent  men 
in  the  party,  including  Hayes  and  Garfield,  had  favored  con- 
tributions, but  that  all  Republicans,  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Committee,  were  aghast  at  the 
idea  that  there  was  anything  compulsory  about  them.  After 
devoting  several  pages  to  proving  that  contributions  were 
quite  proper,  it  went  on  to  show  that  they  had  "  their  rise 
in  the  corrupt  party  practice  of  the  Democratic  party."  ^ 

Another  thing  that  helped  to  arouse  the  country  to  the 
need  for  reform  was  the  disclosure  of  frauds  in  the  Post 
Office  department.  On  certain  routes  mail  was  carried  by 
private  contract.  These  routes  were  known  as  the  "  Star 
Routes."  James  as  Postmaster  General  began  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  method  of  letting  these  contracts  and  dis- 
closed what  appeared  tO'  be  a  conspiracy  between  Brady,  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  ex-Senator  Dorsey  of 
Arkansas  and  various  subordinates  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments, to  increase  the  number  of  star  routes  and  increase  the 
comj>ensatioii  for  old  ones,  the  profits  being  divided  between 
the  members  of  the  ring.    Brady  resigned  and  several  sub- 

1  Pp.  94-114. 
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ordinates  either  resigned  or  were  removed.  Indictments 
against  Brady,  Dorsey  and  several  others  were  found  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  defend- 
ants took  advantage  of  every  technicality  to  obstruct  the 
trial,  attempts  to  bribe  the  jury  were  charged,  and  after 
one  disagreement  all  except  one  minor  defendant  were  dis- 
charged.^ 

The  assessment  of  office-holders,  the  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption of  many  civil  servants  and  the  generally  low  moral 
tone  of  political  life  convinced  a  considerable  group  that 
the  main  issue  in  American  politics  was  reform  of  the  civil 
service.  As  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  reformers,  many  of 
them  overestimated  the  efficacy  of  a  statute  to  regenerate 
the  country.  The  more  moderate  ones  realized  that  it 
would  take  something  more  than  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
correct  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  was  shown  to  exist  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Sanborn  contracts,  the  whiskey  ring 
and  the  other  scandals  of  the  Grant  administration.  They 
believed,  however,  that  a  law  which  would  prohibit  the  levy 
of  political  assessments,  provide  competitive  examinations 
for  entrance  to  the  service  and  provide  for  promotion  by 
merit,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  conduct 
of  the  nation's  business  by  breaking  the  hold  of  the  poli- 
ticians. These  reformers  included  a  few  of  the  men  of 
both  parties  who  were  prominent  in  national  affairs  and  a 
larger  number  of  educated,  able  and  patriotic  private 
citizens.  They  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Independents  in  the 
Republican  party. 

The  general  public  was  but  little  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion7~~The  voters  had  grown  up  knowing  of  no  other  way 
of  appointing  public  officers  except  the  spoils  system  and 
were  slow  to  appreciate  its  evils.  The  politicians  of  both 
parties  realized  that  a  real  reform  of  the  civil  service  would 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  753,  1883,  p.  777 ;  Sparks,  Nat  Develop.,  p.  188. 
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be  a  blow  at  their  power.  At  first,  knowing  that  the  public 
had  little  interest  in  the  reform,  they  were  frankly  hostile 
and  ridiculed  it  openly.  As  the  reformers  by  constant  prop- 
aganda began  to  arouse  public  interest,  most  of  the  politicians 
found  it  expedient  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  lip  service  to 
the  principle  while  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
reform  in  practice.  When  at  last  public  sentiment  became 
too  strong  to  be  ignored  and  the  reform  bill  was  passed, 
the  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  claiming  credit  for  it. 

The  first  step  toward  reform  was  the  excellent  report  on 
the  civil  service  from  the  joint  select  committee  on  re- 
trenchment of  the  fortieth  Congress,  written  by  Jenckes  of 
Rhode  Island,  published  in  1868.^  Thanks  to  the  activities 
of  the  reformers  and  to  the  favorable  attitude  of  Grant,  a 
commission  was  created  in  1871  which  established  rules 
providing  for  competitive  examinations  for  entrance  to  the 
service.  These  rules  were  applied  to  the  departments  at 
Washington  and  to  the  federal  offices  in  New  York  city. 
The  commission,  however,  encountered  much  opposition 
from  the  politicians  and  was  not  always  given  the  support 
which  it  should  have  had  from  Grant.  After  two  years 
Congress  failed  to  make  any  appropriations  for  the  com- 
mission, and  Grant,  after  putting  the  responsibility  up  to 
Congress,^  allowed  the  whole  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations to  lapse.  ^ 

In  the  campaign  of  1876  civil  service  reform  was  given 
attention  in  the  platforms  of  both  parties  and  both  candi- 
dates were  committed  to  it  by  their  records  and  their  state- 
ments during  the  campaign.*     Although  the  actual  accom- 

^  House  Rep.,  40  C,  2  S,,  no,  47. 

'Richardson,  vol.  vii,  p.  301. 

^Fish,  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patronage,  p.  212;  Dunning,  Reconst. 
Pol.  and  Econ.,  p.  243;  Report  on  Pendleton  bill.  Sen.  Rep.,  47  C, 
2  S.,  no.  576,  p.  V. 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  40,  41. 
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plishments  of  the  Hayes  administration  in  this  respect  were 
small,  a  valuable  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  the 
reform  was  made  in  the  New  York  custom  house  and  post 
office  and  in  the  Interior  department.  The  quarrel  over  the 
changes  in  the  New  York  custom  house  ^  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  movement  and  various  societies  were 
formed  to  study  the  reform  and  work  for  its  adoption. 
The  New  York  association,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
active,  was  formed  in  1877  and  others  sprang  up  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco.  In  August, 
1 88 1,  a  national  league  of  civil  service  reform  associations 
was  formed  at  Newport  with  George  W.  Curtis  as  Presi- 
dent.^ The  membership  in  these  associations  was  rela- 
tively small  but  it  included  many  men  of  ability  and  influ- 
ence. Several  newspapers  and  magazines,  notably  Harper's 
Weekly  and  the  Nation,  endorsed  the  movement  and  hun- 
dreds of  articles  were  printed  in  these  magazines  and  sep- 
arately as  pamphlets. 

Garfield's  record  in  Congress  on  civil  service  reform  and 
his  expressed  attitude  toward  it  ^  were  important  factors  in 
turning  the  Independents  to  him  in  the  convention  of 
1880.  His  later  lukewarmness  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance and  his  statements  during  the  campaign  were  dis- 
appointing.* As  practical  a  politician  as  John  Sherman 
found  it  necessar)^  to  warn  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
ignore  the  question.^  In  his  inaugural  address  Garfield 
declared  that  he  would  at  the  proper  time  ask  Congress  to 
fix  the  tenure  of  the  minor  offices  and  also  to  prescribe  the 
grounds  on  which  removals  might  be  made.®     It  was  evi- 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  46. 

*  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  p.  264;  Fish,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

'  Vide  article  by  Garfield  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1877. 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  1,  letter  of  Schurz  to  Garfield. 
•''  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  779. 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  6. 
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dently  his  intention  to  shift  the  burden  to  Congress  and 
let  the  reformers  get  what  they  might  there/  Before  his 
first  Congress  assembled,  however,  Garfield  had  fallen,  a 
victim,  many  believed,  to  the  spoils  system.^ 

Arthur's  remarks  on  the  civil  service  in  his  first  message 
were  an  agreeable  surprise  to  friends  of  reform.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  "  impressed  with  the  grave  importance 
of  correcting  the  evils  which  inhere  in  the  present  methods 
of  appointment."  He  pointed  out  certain  features  of  the 
English  system  which  he  did  not  think  were  adaptable  to  the 
United  States  but  declared  that  he  would  feel  bound  to 
give  his  approval  ''  to  a  statute  incorporating  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  English  system."  He  recommended 
that  at  least  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  be  made  to  enable 
him  to  carry vout  the  law  of  1871  which  was  still  on  the 
statute  books.  ^ 

In  spite  of  Arthur's  recommendations  nothing  was  ac- 
complished during  the  first  session  of  the  forty-seventh 
Congress.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  introduced  a  reform  bill  in 
the  Senate  drafted  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.* 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably,  but  no  action  was  taken.  °  The  House  in 
committee  of  the  whole  voted  down  the  proposition  to 
appropriate  $25,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of 
1 87 1,  but  later  had  a  partial  change  of  heart  and  voted  to 
appropriate  $15,000.^  Considerable  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  reform  in  the  state  platforms  of  1882  ^  and  the  re- 

^  Vide  letter  of  Garfield  to  Blaine,  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  403. 

*  Vide  speech  of  Pendleton  in  Senate  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  i  S.,  p.  79. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  60. 

"•  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

^  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  i  S.,  pp.  20,  23,  57,  471. 

^  Nation,  July  13,  20,  1882. 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  68. 
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formers  declared  that  the  Republicans  were  defeated  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  action  on  the  question. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1882,  Arthur 
showed  that  he,  in  part  at  least,  shared  this  view.  "  The 
people  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "  apparently  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  have  in  various  ways  and  upon  frequent 
occasions  given  expression  to  their  earnest  wish  for  prompt 
and  definite  action.  In  my  judgment  such  action  should 
no  longer  be  postponed."  Assuring  Congress  of  his  hearty 
cooperation  in  any  measures  for  the  correction  of  the  evils 
in  the  existing  method  of  appointment,  he  specifically  rec- 
ommended the  Pendleton  bill  then  before  the  Senate.  As 
to  details,  he  said  that  the  term  for  all  officials  should  be 
definite  and  the  tenure  stable  and  that  "  neither  should  be 
regulated  by  zeal  in  the  service  of  party  or  fidelity  to  the 
fortunes  of  an  individual."  He  also  felt  called  upon  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  making  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  removals  for  partisan  reasons  and  gave  a  summary 
of  appointments  and  removals  made  by  Hayes,  Garfield  and 
himself.  As  to  political  assessments,  he  said,  referring  to 
his  announcement  of  the  previous  summer  that  giving  or 
refusing  to  give  to  campaign  funds  would  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  office-holder : 

I  acted  upon  the  view  .  .  .  that  a  public  officer  should  be  as 
absolutely  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  give  or  withhold  a 
contribution  for  the  aid  of  the  political  party  of  his  choice. 
It  has,  however,  been  urged,  and  doubtless  not  without  foun- 
dation in  fact,  that  by  solicitation  of  official  superiors  and  by 
other  modes  such  contributions  have  at  times  been  obtained 
from  persons  whose  only  motive  for  giving  them  has  been  the 
fear  of  what  might  befall  them  if  they  refused.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  such  contributions  are  not  voluntary,  and  in  my 
judgment  their  collection  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  A  bill 
which  will  suppress  them  will  receive  my  cordial  approval.^ 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  145. 
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Senator  Beck  introduced  a  resolution  to  refer  the  ques- 
ion  of  political  assessments  to  the  judiciary  committee  with 
instructions  to  investigate  and  bring  in  a  bill.  Hale  of 
Maine  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  that  would 
widen  the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  take  in  the  campaign 
funds  of  both  parties  and  especially  the  amounts  contributed 
by  liquor  dealers  and  brewers.  After  considerable  partisan 
debate  the  resolution  with  th^  amendment  was  referred  to 
the  judiciary  committee,  which,  however,  took  no  action,  as 
the  Pendleton  bill  contained  a  section  prohibiting  political 
assessments.^ 

The  first  week  of  the  session  Pendleton  called  up  his  bill 
which  had  been  reported  the  previous  session  and  it  was 
discussed  nearly  every  day  until  its  passage  on  December 
2y.  The  committee  in  its  report  on  the  bill  summed  up  the 
evils  in  the  existing  system  and  declared  that,  "  The  spec- 
tacle exhibited  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great 
nation,  feeding,  like  a  keeper,  his  flock,  the  hungry,  clamor- 
ous, crowding,  jostling  multitude  which  daily  gathers 
around  the  dispenser  of  patronage,  is  humiliating  to  the 
patriotic  citizen  interested  alone  in  national  progress  and 
grandeur."  - 

The  Pendleton  bill  as  originally  reported  to  the  Senate 
provided  for  a  commission  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  persons  holding  other 
positions  in  the  government  service,  and  no  more  than 
three  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  duties  of  the  commission  were  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent by  formulating  rules  which  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  provide  for  open  competitive  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  public  services  classified  in  the  bill,  for  appointment 
from  those  passing  with  the  highest  grade,  for  apportion- 

^  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  pp.  23,  72. 
'  Sen.  Rep.,  47  C,  i  S.,  no.  576. 
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ment  of  appointments  as  nearly  as  practicable  among  the 
states  according  to  population,  for  entrance  to  the  service 
at  the  lowest  grade  only  and  for  promotion  from  lower  to 
higher  grades  on  merit.  No  one  was  to  be  under  any  obli- 
gation to  contribute  to  campaign  funds  and  no  coercion  was 
to  be  used.  The  act  was  to  apply  only  to  classified  lists  of 
clerks  in  the  executive  departments  at  Washington  and  in 
custom  houses  and  post  offices  where  their  number  was 
more  than  fifty,  but  the  President  was  given  power  to  add 
other  classes  of  employees.  The  provision  that  entrance 
was  to  be  at  the  lowest  grade  only,  the  higher  being  filled 
by  promotion,  immediately  drew  the  attack  of  the  Demo- 
crats, who  declared  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  keep  the  Demo- 
crats out  of  the  higher  offices,  and  it  was  dropped.  The 
number  of  commissioners  was  changed  from  five  to  three, 
none  of  whom  was  to  hold  other  government  position.  In 
considering  the  section  on  political  assessments,  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  no  employee  of  the  government  might 
either  solicit  or  give  money  for  any  political  purpose  was 
voted  down  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote — eighteen  Democrats 
against  twenty-four  Republicans  —  but  an  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted  which  provided  that  no  government 
employee  of  any  kind  should  either  solicit  or  receive  polit- 
ical contributions,  that  no  person  should  solicit  or  receive 
such  contributions  in  a  room  in  use  by  the  government  and 
that  no  one  was  to  be  favored  or  injured  for  giving  or  fail- 
ing to  give.  Various  other  amendments  were  introduced 
by  the  Democrats  with  the  purpose  of  displacing  Repub- 
licans already  in  the  service  but  they  failed  of  adoption. 
Among  them  was  one  to  declare  vacant  all  positions  in  the 
services  affected  by  the  law  and  to  compel  those  holding 
these  positions  to  compete  with  new  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment. Another  provided  that  if  two  or  more  persons  were 
equally  qualified  for  a  position,  until  there  was  approxi- 
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mately  an  equal  share  of  offices  between  the  parties,  all  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  from  the  party  having  fewer 
offices/ 

The  bill  had  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate. 
Pendleton  introduced  it  with  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
spoils  system,  charging  that  the  existing  civil  service  was 
inefficient,  extravagant  and  corrupt.  He  admitted  that  the 
bill  was  not  perfect  and  applied  to  but  few  offices,  but  justi- 
fied it  as  an  experiment.^  Other  Democrats  who  spoke  for 
the  bill  were  Jones  of  Florida,  Morgan  of  Alabama,  George 
of  Mississippi  and  Bayard  of  Delaware.^  Prominent 
among  the  Republicans  who  spoke  for  the  bill  were  Haw- 
ley  of  Connecticut,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts,  Miller  of  New  York  and  Sherman  of 
Ohio.'^  The  open  opposition  was  mainly  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  Maxey  of  Texas,  Call  of  Florida,  Brown  of 
Georgia,  Vest  and  Cockrell  of  Missouri,  Williams  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Voorhees  of  Indiana  attacked  it  as  undemocratic, 
unnecessary,  unjust  to  Democrats,  and  a  fraud. ^  Many 
Republicans,  especially  some  of  the  Stalwarts,  were  no 
more  pleased  with  the  bill  than  were  the  Democrats,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  The 
two  Senators  from  Kansas,  Plumb  and  Ingalls,  were  the 
only  two  Republicans  to  speak  against  the  bill,  and  Plumb 
voted  for  it  on  its  final  passage.  Mahone,  the  Virginia  Re- 
adjuster,  who  usually  voted  with  the  Stalwarts,  spoke 
against  the  bill,®  but  Logan,  one  of  the  Stalwart  leaders, 
spoke  for  it.'^ 

^  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  pp.  200-867,  passim ;  McPherson,  1884,  p.  11. 

'  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  204. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  281,  324,  360,  468. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  241,  273,  282,  362. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  277,  355,  359,  461,  497,  505,  597. 

^Ibid.,  p.  560. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  246,  326. 
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Most  of  the  speeches,  especially  those  against  the  bill,  were 
frankly  partisan.  The  Democrats  assumed  in  their  remarks 
that  they  were  going  to  win  in  1884  and  were  openly  op- 
posed to  any  plan  which  would  not  replace  with  Democrats 
the  Republicans  who  had  enjoyed  the  spoils  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  They  took  occasion  to  rake  up  all  the  old 
scandals  of  Republican  administration  and  characterized 
Republican  zeal  for  reform  as  death-bed  repentance.  The 
Republicans,  they  said,  were  not  so  anxious  for  reform  as 
they  were  to  save  what  they  could  from  the  wreck.  Some 
of  the  Republicans,  notably  Hoar  and  Miller,  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  Democratic  attacks,  but  maintained  that  the 
spoils  system  was  really  a  source  of  weakness  to  a  party 
and  appealed  to  the  Democrats  to  be  patriotic  enough  to 
forego  their  chances  for  spoils.^ 

Pendleton,  in  his  opening  speech,  declared  that  the  elec- 
tion of  1882  had  been  a  Republican  defeat  rather  than  a 
Democratic  victory,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Brown  of  Georgia  declared  that  the  mandate  of  the  elec- 
tion had  been  to  turn  the  Republicans  out  and  not  to  pass 
a  reform  bill.^  George  of  Mississippi  answered  Brown, 
saying  that  his  (Brown's)  policy  would  put  the  Democrats 
in  the  same  position  on  the  question  in  which  the  Repub- 
licans were  and  that  unless  the  Democrats  showed  their 
sincere  desire  for  reform,  there  would  be  no  spoils  for  them 
to  distribute  in  1884.^  Williams  of  Kentucky  said  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  clean  sweep  of  Republican  office-holders. 

I  am  for  a  house  cleaning  from  garret  to  cellar.     I  am  for 
ferreting  out  all  these  old  rats  who  have  been  in  the  Treasury 

1  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  pp.  273,  282. 

2  Ihid.,  pp.  277,  597. 
»/&»U,  p.  281. 
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so  long  that  they  know  where  the  ripest  cheeses  are,  and  the 
best  kind  of  cheeses  too.  I  am  for  pouring  wat^r  into  their 
holes  and  bringing  the  last  one  of  them  from  the  bottom  of  his 
berth.  The  only  way  to  reform  is  to  put  a  good  honest  Demo- 
cratic President  in,  in  1884;  then  turn  on  the  hose  and  give 
him  a  good  hickory  broom  and  tell  him  to  sweep  the  dirt  away.^ 

The  most  scathing  attack  on  the  bill  was  made  by  Voor- 
hees  of  Indiana.  He  praised  the  spoils  system  as  being  the 
only  really  democratic  one,  and  declared  that  the  bill  was 
dishonest  in  design  and  would  be  useless  in  practice.  He 
ridiculed  the  whole  idea  of  competitive  examinations  and 
proposed  the  following  amendment,  which  he  assured  the 
Senate  was  not  an  attempt  to  burlesque  the  bill,  as  the  bill 
was  "  in  itself  so  complete  a  burlesque  that  nothing  could 
add  to  it  in  that  respect."  * 

That  all  applicants  for  appointment  as  commissioners  under 
this  act,  shall  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  appointment,  undergo 
a  public  examination  before  a  committee  composed  of  five 
practical  school  teachers,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  males,  who  shall  be  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  the  object  of  such  examination 
shall  be  to  ascertain,  first,  the  competency  of  said  applicants 
to  make  a  sensible  and  suitable  examination  of  other  appli- 
cants for  office  touching  their  qualifications  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  English  grammar;  second,  the  business 
habits  and  associations  of  such  applicants  for  appointment 
as  commissioners,  and  whether  they  consider  a  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  the 
isothermal  line,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  momentum  of 
a  body  of  known  weight  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  discharge  of  clerical  work  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Government;   and  provided   further,   that   such 

^  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  505. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  611. 
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Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  as  desire  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  recommending  their  constituents 
for  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  present  and  propound  questions  at  the 
examinations  provided  for  in  this  amendment/ 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to 
five.  The  affirmative  vote  included  thirteen  Democrats, 
v^hile  those  voting  in  the  negative  were  all  Democrats. 
Thirteen  Republicans  and  nineteen  Democrats  failed  to 
vote.^ 

In  the  House  the  bill  was  reported  by  unanimous  consent 
and  the  previous  question  was  carried,  in  spite  of  some 
Democratic  opposition,  without  the  usual  discussion  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  In  the  one-hour  debate  that  was  al- 
lowed, Reagan  of  Texas,  a  Democrat,  attacked  the  bill  as 
a  sham,  asserting  that  it  would  accomplish  no  real  reform. 
Herbert  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat,  said  that  the  bill  was  of 
little  account  but  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
charged  that  the  Republicans  had  shut  off  debate  to  avoid 
having  their  record  shown. ^  On  its  final  passage  the  bill 
received  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  two  Republicans, 
forty-nine  Democrats  and  four  Nationals.  Seven  Repub- 
licans, thirty-nine  Democrats  and  one  National  voted 
against  it.  The  eighty-seven  not  voting  in  the  House  in- 
cluded forty- three  Republicans  and  forty-one  Democrats.* 

Arthur's  appointment  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton  of  New  York, 
John  M.  Gregory  of  Illinois  and  Leroy  D.  Thoman  of 
Ohio  as  the  first  civil  service  commission  was  received  with 
approval  by  the  friends  of  the  reform.     Silas  D.  Burt,  who 

1  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  497. 
•McPherson,  1884,  p.  15. 
'  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  862. 
*Ibid.,  p.  867;  McPherson,  1884,  p.  16. 
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as  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  had  installed  re- 
forms, was  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief  examiner, 
but  refused.  It  was  charged  that  the  appointment  had  been 
offered  him  as  a  means  of  putting  a  spoilsman  in  his  place 
in  the  New  York  custom  house. ^  E.  O.  Graves  of  the 
Treasury  department  also  refused  the  appointment,  which 
was  finally  accepted  by  Charles  Lyman.  The  commission 
immediately  proceeded  to  draft  rules,  which  were  approved 
by  the  President.  In  his  annual  message  of  December, 
1883,  Arthur  reported  that  eleven  customs  districts  and 
twenty-three  postoffices  had  been  put  under  the  operation 
of  the  statute  and  said  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
effects  of  the  act  had  "thus  far  proved  beneficial."  ^  The 
first  report  of  the  commission  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  in  February,  1884,  with  the  statement  that 
Congress  and  the  people  were  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
good  results  which  the  law  had  already  accomplished,  and  a 
recommendation  that  adequate  appropriations  be  allowed 
to  continue  the  work.  The  report  further  stated  that  about 
14,000  employees  had  been  classified  according  to  the  law 
and  contained  reports  from  the  various  places  where  the 
law  was  in  effect  that  were  almost  unanimous  in  approval. 
It  closed  with  the  statement  that  the  commission  "  in  every 
stage  of  its  work  has  had  the  constant  and  unwavering  sup- 
port of  the  President."  ®.  . 

The  provisions  of  the  law  checked  but  did  not  entirely 
eradicate  the  attempts  to  make  office-holders  contribute  to 
campaign  funds.  In  the  campaign  of  1884  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  evaded  the  spirit  of  the  law  by 
appointing  a  sub-committee  of  five  who  were  not  office- 
holders to  act  as  a  finance  committee  and  receive  contribu- 


^  Nation,  March  8,  15,  1882. 

'Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  187. 

*  House  Ex.  Doc,  48  C,  i  S.,  no.  105. 
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tions  from  government  employees/  Several  state  commit- 
tees asked  for  contributions  as  usual.  The  Indiana  Repub- 
lican committee  announced  that  a  list  of  those  who  con- 
tributed and  of  those  who  did  not  would  be  sent  to  the 
national  committee." 

! 

^  The  passage  of  the  civil  service  reform  law  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  reform  forced  on  politicians  against  their 
will  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  aroused  by  a  few 
earnest  advocates.  The  politicians  of  neither  party  really 
wanted  the  reform,  but  few  of  them  dared  attack  it  openly. 
In  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1880  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  cut  out  the  plank  on  civil  service  re- 
form and  it  was  put  back  by  the  convention  only  after  a 
warm  debate.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  what  many  Re- 
publicans probably  really  thought  of  the  reform  was  naively 
expressed  by  delegate  Flanagan  of  Texas.  ''  Texas,"  he 
said,  "  has  had  quite  enough  of  civil  service  reform  .  .  . 
We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  providing  offices  for 
the  Democrats.  There  is  one  plank  in  the  Democratic  party 
that  I  have  ever  admired  and  that  is  '  To  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils.'  What  are  we  up  here  for?"  ^  The  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee,  in  the  Republican  cam- 
paign textbook  for  1882,  characterized  George  W.  Curtis 
and  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  as 
"  bogus  reformers "  and  as  a  **  combination  of  unprin- 
cipled yclept  reformers."  * 

What  many  Democrats  really  thought  of  the  reform 
was  expressed  by  some  of  their  number  in  their  speeches 
against  the  Pendleton  bill.     It  also  might  be  guessed  from 

*  A''.  Y.  Times,  Aug  i,  Nation,  Aug.  7,  1884. 

» N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  26 ;  Nation,  Oct.  30,  1884. 

*  Proc.  of  the  Conv.,  p.  168. 
*P.  114- 
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the  fact  that  they,  while  attacking  the  Republicans  for 
abuses,  had  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  issue  in  all  their 
period  of  control  of  the  House.  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  after  the  passage  of  the  reform  act,  the  House 
committee  on  civil  service  brought  in  a  report  unanimously 
favoring  the  abolition  of  the  four-year  limit  for  the  tenure 
of  federal  officials.  This  was  a  logical  extension  of  the 
idea  of  reform,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  146  to  99, 
121  of  the  146  being  Democrats.^  A  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  civil  service  act  was  introduced  in  the  same  Congress 
by  a  Kentucky  Democrat  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it.^ 
The  attitude  of  Democrats  toward  the  reform  was  further 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  refusing  a 
re-election  to  Pendleton  and  electing  in  his  place  Oliver 
Payne,  who,  as  one  Ohio  paper  expressed  it,  had  not  had 
his  head  turned  with  the  "  buzzing  of  the  Presidential  bee, 
thereby  un- Americanizing  him  into  the  originating,  cham- 
pioning, and  passage  of  a  bastard  British  Civil  Service  class 
law".^ 

The  classic  speech  of  the  period,  however,  was  made  by 
Benjamin  Butler  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1884. 
Butler  said : 

You  start  off  in  your  platform  at  one  point  and  say  that  you 
are  for  an  honest  Civil  Service  reform.  Now  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Convention  that  is  in 
favor  of  Civil  Service  reform  unless  he  is  a  schoolmaster. 
One  of  the  first  statesmen  of  Ohio,  one  who  had  a  right  to 
be  brought  here,  brought  by  his  Delegation  and  put  before 
you  for  your  suffrages  as  President,  an  able  and  learned  man, 
got  carried  away  by  the  doctrinaires  and  started  once  more  a 
Civil  Service  reform.     And  it  carried  him  so  far  out  of  sight 

*  McPherson,  1884,  p.  187. 

^Nation,  Jan.  17,  1884. 

*N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  S;  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  10;  Nation,  Jan.  17,  1884. 
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with  the  Ohio  Democracy  that  he  never  has  been  heard  of 
since.  What  is  this  Civil  Service  reform?  It  is  to  give  the 
man  the  preference  v^ho  shall  appear  to  have  the  most  learn- 
ing. He  signs  a  paper  containing  questions,  and  if  he  can 
answer  the  questions,  he  is  said  to  be  *'  selected."  Now,  what 
I  want  is  that  men  from  the  people,  honest  and  earnest  men, 
men  of  purity  and  integrity,  shall  have  the  offices;  and  you 
cannot  learn  that  by  any  schoolmaster  examination. 

Oh,  what  is  this  above  my  head?  The  portrait  of  George 
Washington!  And  he  could  not  have  passed  examinations 
for  a  clerkship.  Let  me  repeat.  George  Washington  could 
not  have  passed  a  Civil  Service  examination  in  the  capital 
named  for  him  for  a  $1200  clerkship.  His  early  education 
had  been  neglected,  and  in  his  will,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
he  spells  "  clothes ",  c-1-o-a-t-h-e-s.  Therefore  I  have  said 
that  the  offices  belong  to  the  people.  And  there  ought  to  be 
frequent  change  of  officers,  in  order  to  look  over  the  books 
and  see  who  are  defaulters.  And  they  want  to  be  all  turned 
out,  or  else  when  you  try  to  punish  them  they  will  all  protect 
one  another,  as  they  did  in  the  star  route  trial. 

Again,  I  want  frequent  change  of  officers  in  order  to 
counteract  the  great  tendency  of  these  times  to  a  caste  of 
aristocratic  life  officers.  If  an  office  is  a  good  thing,  then  I 
want  all  the  people  to  have  a  shot — have  a  chance  at  it.  If  it 
is  a  bad  thing,  it  is  too  hard  to  put  it  onto  a  poor  fellow  for 
his  whole  life.^ 

The  New  York  Sun  in  commenting  on  this  speech  said : 
"  In  these  days  of  sentimentality  and  humbug  it  is  delight- 
ful to  find  a  fellow  cool-headed  enough  and  manly  enough 
to  declare  the  old-fashioned  doctrine."  ^ 

Both  parties  endorsed  the  reform  in  their  platforms  of 
1884.  The  Democrats  rather  casually  included  a  statement 
that  they   favored  "  honest   civil  service  reform  and  the 

^  Proc.  of  Dem.  Conv.,  1884,  p.  209. 
»July  24,  1884. 
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compensation  of  all  United  States  officers  by  fixed  salaries  " 
in  the  same  paragraph  in  which  they  announced  that  they 
favored  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  diffusion 
of  free  education.  The  Republican  statement  was  more 
definite  and  complete.  It  asserted  that  the  reform,  "  aus- 
piciously begun  under  Republican  administration  "  should 
be  extended  to  ''  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to  which  it  is 
applicable,"  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform 
should  be  observed  in  all  appointments  and  that  all  laws  at 
variance  with  it  should  be  repealed.^ 

The  friends  of  the  reform  realized  that,  in  spite  of  plat- 
forms, the  great  majority  of  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
were  hostile  to  it  and  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
elect  a  President  who  was  really  in  sympathy  with  it.  The 
Pendleton  law  was  not  mandatory  upon  the  President,  and 
although  it  was  hardly  probable  that  any  President  would 
be  bold  enough  to  disregard  the  law  entirely,  he  could  make 
it  practically  a  dead  letter  by  not  extending  it  to  other  ser- 
vices or  by  appointing  a  commission  not  actively  interested 
in  it  and  not  likely  to  enforce  it  faithfully.  The  attitude 
of  the  nominees  was,  -then,  all-important.  No  matter  how 
strongly  either  party  might  endorse  the  reform  in  its  plat- 
form, unless  the  candidate  was  believed  to  be  sincerely  in 
favor  of  it,  the  reformers  would  not  support  him. 

Blaine,  as  chairman  of  the  Maine  Republican  committee 
and  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  Congress,  had  been  for  years 
in  a  position  where  he  might  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
reform.  Neither  by  word  nor  by  deed,  however,  had  he  done 
anything  to  promote  it  and,  in  fact,  his  influence  had  been 
against  it.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  forty-third 
Congress  he  had  prevented  the  idea  from  getting  any  con- 
sideration by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  re- 
form, of  which  Benjamin  Butler  was  the  most  prominent 

^  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  430,  437. 
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member,*  which  in  the  language  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
*'  strangled  the  reform,  and  scalped  it,  and  then  executed  a 
war  dance  over  it."  -  A  series  of  articles  by  Gail  Hamil- 
ton appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  from  April  to 
August,  1877,  ridiculing  the  reform  in  general  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Hayes  administration  at  reform  in  partic- 
ular ;  and  these  articles  were  supposed,  because  of  the 
author's  close  relations  with  the  Blaine  family,  to  reflect 
Blaine's  views  on  the  subject.'  In  the  campaign  it  was 
pretty  well  proven  that  these  articles  were  inspired  by 
Blaine  himself.*  According  to  his  opponents,  Blaine,  while 
Secretary  of  State  "  wallowed  in  spoils."  '^  His  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  the  reform  in  the  campaign  of  1882  and 
his  subsequent  assertions  of  his  devotion  to  the  principle 
were  looked  upon  as  the  "  traditional  tribute  paid  to 
virtue." « 
■^t  CPerhaps  it  was  Qeveland's  good  fortune  that  he  came 
^  into  prominence  when  the  reform  was  already  popular.  At 
any  rate  his  record  was  a  contrast  to  that  of  Blaine. 
Throughout  his  public  career  he  had  consistently  favored 
the  reform  and  worked  for  it.  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  for  governor  he  gave  it  a  prominent  place,  and 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  civil  service  reform  association  he 
declared  that  he  fully  approved  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Pendleton  bill.'^  In  his  message  to  his  first  legislature 
he  strongly  urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  establish  the 

*  House  Journal,  43  C,  i  S.,  p.  65 ;  Harper's  Weekly,  Oct.  25,  1884 ; 
Fish,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

'  June  19,  1874. 

*  Eaton,  Indep.  Movement,  p.  162, 

*  Report  of  Ex.  Com.  of  Independents,  p.  15. 
^Nation,  Sept.  14,  1882. 

•A^.  Y.  Times,  July  21,  1884. 

'  Parker,  Writings  of  Grover  Cleveland,  p.  38. 
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merit  system  in  appointments/  and  when  the  legislature  , 
enacted  such  a  law,  he  appointed  a  commission  actively  in- 
terested in  its  success.^ 

Although  the  Republican  party  probably  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  interested  in  civil  service  reform 
than  the  Democratic,  and  although  their  platform  declara- 
tion was  more  definite  and  outspoken,  it  seemed  to  the  In- 
dependents that  the  Democrats  with  Cleveland  as  President 
offered  more  promise  of  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
reform  than  did  the  Republicans  with  Blaine.  The  desire 
to  promote  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  "  Mugwump "  revolt,  and  must 
therefore  be  given  a  prominent  place  among  the  real  issues  ^, 
of  the  election  J       .f-4 

^  Public  Papers  of  Grover  Cleveland,  1883,  p.  25. 
^Nation,  May  5,  1883. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Issues  in  1884 — The  Tariff 

The  tariff  has  been  widely  discussed  in  practically  ever>^ 
Presidential  campaign  since  the  Civil  War.  In  some  of 
them  it  has  been  a  real  issue,  but  more  often  it  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  device  for  distracting  attention  /from 
other  issues  which  politicians  have  not  wished  to  have  dis- 
cussed. The  tariff  has  lent  itself  to  this  sort  of  handling 
for  various  reasons.  The  whole  question  of  a  protective 
tariff  involves  many  complicated  technical  details  which  the 
average  citizen  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
master.  The  effects  of  a  tariff  are  hard  to  isolate.  The 
manufacturer  with  capital  invested  in  a  protected  industry 
has  a  selfish  reason  for  desiring  protection  and  has  not 
shown  himself  to  be  overscrupulous  in  the  methods  used  to 
get  it.  The  voter  employed  in  a  protected  industry,  being 
anxious  to  safeguard  his  own  interests  and  not  being  a 
trained  economist,  is  likely  to  accept  at  their  face  value 
arguments  advanced  for  protection,  especially  when  they 
emanate  from  his  employer.  For  example,  a  comparison 
of  wages  in  protectionist  United  States  with  those  of  free- 
trade  England  is  often  accepted  without  stopping  to  compare 
wages  in  protectionist  Germany  and  free-trade  England. 
Tariff  discussion  played  an  important  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1884.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  tariff  since 
the  war  will  be  useful  in  determining  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  real  issue  in  that  campaign. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  before  Congress  at 
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the  close  of  the  war  was  a  general  reorganization  of 
finances.  During  the  war  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury- 
had  compelled  recourse  to  every  known  means  of  raising- 
revenue.  Manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  on 
their  raw  material  and  on  the  finished  product,  a  license  tax 
for  doing  business  and  an  income  tax  on  their  profits.  At 
the  same  time,  because  it  was  desired  to  stimulate  manu- 
factures, tariff  duties  were  raised  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  these  internal  taxes.  In  the  bustle  of  war-time  when 
little  discrimination  could  be  made  as  to  what  were  proper 
rates  of  duty,  the  manufacturers  received  practically  any 
rate  that  they  asked. ^  These  war  tariffs  were  avowedly 
temporary,"  but  when  the  time  came  for  reducing  taxes, 
although  the  internal  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  tariff  re- 
mained practically  the  same.  The  average  citizen  was  too 
much  distracted  by  the  spectacular  features  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  pay  much  attention  to  complicated  questions  of 
finance.  The  manufacturers,  however,  were  interested  in 
the  tariff,  even  if  the  public  was  not,  and  were  able  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  reduce  the  rates.  The  producers  of  raw 
materials  were  brought  into  line  by  increased  duties  on  their 
products,  and  efforts  fairly  successful  were  made  to  con- 
vince labor  that  protection  was  in  its  interest.  In  time  these 
high  rates,  which  were  to  have  been  temporary,  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  a  definite  economic  policy  and 
their  maintenance  became  the  main  aim  of  a  large  group  of 
influential  citizens." 

The  tariff  was  always  more  of  a  sectional  than  a  party 
issue.  Sections  in  which  manufacturing  interests  predomi- 
nated were  usually  for  protection  whether  they  elected  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Congressmen,  while  those  sections 

^  Stanwood,  American  Tariff  Controversies,  vol.  ii,  p.  129. 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

'  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  171. 
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in  which  the  main  interest  was  agriculture  or  shipping  were 
usually  either  only  moderately  for  protection  or  against  it 
entirely/  So  we  see  in  the  Democratic  party  a  growing 
element  that  favored  protection  and  in  the  Republican  a 
considerable  group  of  moderate  protectionists  and  even  a 
few  free-traders.  As  has  been  mentioned,^  these  "  tariff 
reformers  "  in  the  Republican  party  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  Liberal  movement  of  1872. 

The  reductions  in  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year  were  an 
attempt  to  allay  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  toward  the  tariff.^  This  bill, 
beside  repealing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  and  making  a 
few  additions  to  the  free  list,  provided  for  a  horizontal  re- 
duction of  ten  percent  on  all  rates.*  This  reduction  was 
short-lived.  The  falling  off  of  the  foreign  trade,  due  to  the 
panic  of  1873,  together  with  the  reduction  in  duties,  caused 
the  income  from  import  duties  to  fall  from  $216,000,000  in 
1872  to  $163,000,000  in  1874, '^  a  fact  which  gave  an  excel- 
lent excuse  to  the  protectionists  to  countermand  the  ten  per- 
cent reduction  and  also  to  add  twenty-five  percent  to  the 
duties  on  molasses  and  sugar.  Although  this  bill  was  nomi- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  treasury,  the  pro- 
tectionists uniformly  supported  and  the  revenue  reformers 
opposed  it.^  The  bill  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1875,  the 
day  before  the  Republicans  went  out  of  power  in  the  house 
for  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years. 

For  the  next  six  years  neither  party  had  control  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  Presidency  at  the  same  time. 

^  Cf.  supra,  p.  2Z. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  28. 

'  Stanwood,  Tariff,  p.  177. 

*  Dewey,  Financial  History,  p.  398. 

^U.  S.  Stat.  Ahst,  1885,  p.  2. 

'  Stanwood,  Tariff,  p.  189. 
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During  this  period  no  tariff  legislation  of  importance  was 
passed,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It 
was  a  situation  dear  to  the  hearts  of  politicians,  where  they 
might  promise  great  things  without  any  danger  of  being 
held  responsible  for  not  making  good  their  promises.  Al- 
though the  tariff  was  not  made  much  of  in  the  campaign  of 
1876,^  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  platforms  of 
both  parties.  The  Republicans  declared  that  the  revenue 
should  be  ''  largely  drawn  "  from  duties  on  imports  "  so 
adjusted  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  American  labor  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country."  The  Demo- 
crats denounced  the  existing  tariff  in  a  long  paragraph  that 
began  by  calling  it  "  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality, 
and  false  pretence,"  and  closed  with  a  demand  that  "  all 
custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue."  ^  In 
spite  of  this  unequivocal  declaration  a  resolution  introduced 
into  the  House  December  i,  1877,  to  instruct  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  "  to  so  revise  the  tariff  as  to  make  it 
purely  and  solely  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protec- 
ting one  class  of  citizens  by  plundering  another,"  failed 
through  lack  of  Democratic  support.^  A  bill  introduced  by 
the  committee  of  which  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York  was 
chairman,  providing  for  a  reduction  of  rates  on  manufac- 
tures, failed  for  the  same  reason.  Of  the  134  votes  against 
the  bill,  nineteen  were  Democratic,  thirteen  of  them  being 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  of  the  120  votes  for 
the  bill,  seven  were  Republican,  two  from  "  unredeemed  " 
southern  states  and  five  from  the  Middle  West.  Twenty- 
two  Democrats  did  not  vote.* 

In  1880  the  tariff,  quite  unexpectedly,  played  a  prominent 

^Haworth,  Disputed  Election  of  1876,  chap,  iv. 

-  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  371,  376. 

^Cong.  Rec,  45  C.,  i  S.,  p.  811;  McPherson,  1878,  p.  201. 

*  Cong.  Rec,  45  C,  i  S.,  p.  4154;  McPherson,  1878,  p.  202. 
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part  in  the  campaign.  In  their  platform  the  Republicans 
briefly  affirmed  "  the  belief  avowed  in  1876,  that  the  duties 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as 
to  favor  American  labor."  The  Democrats  in  a  brief  plat- 
form merely  mentioned  *'  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  as  one 
of  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  party,  the  same  doc- 
trine, be  it  noted,  though  not  so  strongly  worded,  as  that 
contained  in  the  platform  of  1876,  to  which  no  particular 
attention  was  paid  in  the  campaign  by  their  opponents,  or 
in  Congress  by  themselves.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  tariff 
for  revenue  only  "  was  merely  a  phrase.  The  Democrats, 
even  if  they  had  wished  to,  could  not  have  united  the  party 
in  support  of  such  a  policy.^  The  Republicans,  however,  in 
their  search  for  an  issue  in  a  campaign  practically  devoid 
of  issues,  seized  upon  these  words  as  of  gigantic  import 
and  spent  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  in  picturing 
the  woes  that  would  follow  an  attempt  to  reverse  "  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  country."  General  Hancock's  naive 
remarks  on  the  subject  did  not  strengthen  the  position  of 
his  party. ^ 

The  Republicans  might  have  accepted  the  vote  of  the 
country  as  a  vindication  of  the  existing  tariff  and  have  felt 
under  no  compulsion  to  change  had  not  the  question  of 
protection  become  complicated  with  the  broader  one  of 
revenue.  With  the  general  revival  of  business  that  began 
in  1879  the  income  from  both  internal  and  tariff  taxes  in- 
creased enormously.  Customs  receipts  grew  from  $130,- 
000,000  in  1878  to  $220,000,000  in  1882  and  internal  rev- 
enue receipts  from  $110,000,000  to  $146,000,000  in  the 
same  period.     This  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 

^Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  405,  413. 
'  Cf.  Nation,  Oct.  21,  1880. 

3  Stanwood,  Tariff,  p.  190;  vide  also  A^.  Y.  Times,  Tribune  and 
Nation,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1880. 
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expenditures  of  $65,000,000  in  1880,  $100,000,000  in  1881 
and  $145,000,000  in  1882,  with  an  unexpended  balance  for 
the  same  years  respectively  of  $386,000,000,  $231,000,000 
and  $280,000,000/ 

A  governmental  surplus  is  never  a  thing  to  be  desired,  as 
it  encourages  extravagance  and  withdraws  money  from 
circulation.  From  a  purely  political  point  of  view  also  it  is 
undesirable,  as  the  argument  that  more  taxes  than  are 
necessary  are  being  taken  from  the  people  is  likely  to  be  a 
disastrous  one  for  the  party  in  power.  What  should  be 
done,  then,  with  these  huge  balances  ?  Pay  off  the  national 
debt,  some  said.  True,  the  debt  in  1882  amounted  to  nearly 
two  billions,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  amount  would  not 
come  due  until  1891  and  1907.  Experience  had  shown 
that  an  attempt  to  cancel  this  long-time  debt  by  buying 
bonds  in  the  open  market  would  raise  their  price  so  high 
that  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  purchase  them.  There  was, 
besides,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  the  legal  power  to  purchase  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium. $414,000,000  of  the  debt  was  due  and  payable  at 
the  time,  but  the  Secretary  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  pay 
all  this  off,  as  there  would  then  be  no  outlet  for  the  surplus 
in  case  of  a  sudden  financial  stringency  in  which  the  coun- 
try needed  currency.  At  the  best,  such  action  would  afford 
but  temporary  relief.^  As  to  reduction  of  internal  taxes, 
those  taxes  still  in  force  were  mainly  on  liquors  and  tobaccos 
and  their  retention  was  urged  for  moral  reasons. 

The  protectionists  were  therefore  faced  by  the  problem 
of  either  reducing  the  tariff  or  finding  new  ways  of  spend- 
ing money.  One  of  the  most  obvious  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  the  surplus  was  to  increase  the  expenditure  for  pen- 
sions.    This  method  offered  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 

1  U.  S.  Stat.  Abst.,  1885,  pp.  I  and  2. 

^  Report  of  Sec.  of  Treas.,  1882,  pp.  xxv-xxvii. 
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expenditure  and  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  to  a  Con- 
gressman to  make  himself  popular  by  securing  appropria- 
tions for  an  ostensibly  worthy  and  patriotic  purpose.  Ap- 
propriations for  pensions  had  decreased  between  1874  and 
1879,  but  the  arrears  act  of  1879  caused  large  increases,  not 
only  by  payment  of  arrears  but  also  by  stimulating  new 
claims.  In  1879  appropriations  amounted  to  but  $29,000,- 
000;  in  1883  they  were  $116,000,000/  Another  form  of 
extravagance,  which  grew  into  an  abuse  then  and  which 
still  exists,  was  in  the  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors. 
This  expenditure,  also  useful  in  strengthening  a  Congress- 
man in  his  home  district,  increased  from  a  negligible  amount 
before  the  war  to  $8,000,000  in  1879  ^^^  $18,000,000  in 
1883,  the  later  bill  being  passed  over  the  veto  of  President 
Arthur. 

The  surplus  and  the  resulting  extravagance  of  Congress 
played  an  important  part  in  the  political  overturn  of  1882.^ 
When  the  new  Congress  assembled  a  Democratic  House 
shared  the  responsibility  for  expenditures,  and  appropria- 
tions for  1884  showed  a  decrease  of  $21,000,000.  The 
Republican  Senate  was  still  busy  with  plans  for  spending 
money.  Many  schemes  were  advocated  and  some  actually 
passed  which  would  have  extended  the  pension  system  to 
ridiculous  limits.^  Another  plan,  which  gained  the  support 
of  many  on  account  of  its  real  merit  but  whose  main  pur- 
pose was  to  use  up  the  surplus,  was  the  Blair  bill,  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1884,  which  provided  for  the  distribution  of 
$77,000,000  among  the  states  in  aid  of  education.* 

1  U'  S.  Stat.  Abst.,  1885,  p.  4;  Glasson,  Hist,  of  Military  Pension 
Legislation,  p.  90. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  65. 

» McPherson,  1884,  p.  169;  AT.  Y.  Times,  March  24,  25,  1884. 

*Sen.  Rep.,  48  C,  i  S.,  no.  loi ;  McPherson,  1884,  p.  147;  Nation, 
March  10,  1884. 
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The  moderate  protectionists  had  reaHzed  all  along  that,  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  surplus,  eventually  the 
tariff  must  be  reduced.  In  his  message  of  1881  President 
Arthur  declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  people 
might  "  justly  demand  some  relief  from  their  present  oner- 
ous burden  of  taxation."  He  recommended  the  abolition 
of  all  internal  revenue  taxes  except  those  on  tobaccos  and 
liquors,  but  added  that  the  tariff  also  needed  revision,  and 
suggested  a  commission  to  aid  Congress  in  this  work.^  A 
tariff  commission  had  been  suggested  several  times  in  Con- 
gress by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,^  but  when  it  was 
proposed  in  1882,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Democrats  as 
being  merely  a  protectionist  ruse  to  delay  revision.^  It 
passed  the  House  with  but  thirty  Democratic  votes  and  the 
Senate  with  only  six.*  The  bill  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  nine  commissioners  from  civil  life  who  were  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  all  industries  affected  by  the 
tariff  with  a  view  to  a  revision  **  that  would  be  just  to  all 
interests."  All  of  the  members  appointed  were  favorable 
to  protection  and  four  of  them  were  directly  connected 
with  protected  industries.  The  chairman  was  John  L. 
Hayes  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers.^ 

The  commission  traveled  over  the  country  taking  testi- 
mony for  three  months.  Its  itinerary  included  Boston,  New 
York,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  St.  Louis,  Savannah,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia.  Anybody  who  chose  was  allowed 
to  appear  before  the  commission  and  state  his  views,  which 

^  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  49. 

*  Cong.  Rec,  45  C,  2  S.,  pp.  3252,  4155 ;  46  C,  2  S.,  pp.  4102-41 16. 
'  Ibid.,  47  C,  I  S.,  p.  3668. 

*McPherson,  1882,  p.  no;  Stanwood,  Tariff,  p.  203. 
^  Report  of  Tariff  Com.,  House  Misc.  Doc,  47  C,  2  S.,  no.  6 ;  Stan- 
^    wood,  p.  204. 
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were  fully  embodied  in  the  report.  Only  public  officials 
were  summoned  to  appear.  Naturally  of  the  604  witnesses 
examined  the  majority  were  representatives  of  protected 
interests,  although  there  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  free- 
traders. It  was  noticeable  that  the  representatives  of  each 
industry  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  tariff 
reform  as  a  general  proposition  but  were  sure  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  own  particular  industry  would  be  disastrous. 
The  commission  declared  that  the  aim  of  its  members  was 
**  to  divest  themselves  of  political  bias,  sectional  prejudice, 
or  consideration  of  personal  interest "  and  to  ''  serve  no 
particular  party,  class,  section,  or  school  of  political  econ- 
omy." Without  doubt  they  accomplished  this  so  far  as 
they  were  consciously  able.  Considering  the  economic 
background  of  the  members,  their  report  was  a  surprise.' 
They  reported  that, 

early  in  its  deliberations  the  Committee  became  convinced  that 
a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  duties  is  demanded,  not  by  a 
mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  conserva- 
tive opinion  of  the  country  .  .  .  such  a  reduction  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  the  Committee  regards  not  only  as  a  due  recognition 
of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  justice  to  consumers, 
but  one  conducive  to  the  general  industrial  prosperity.  .  .  . 
No  rates  of  defensive  duties,  except  for  the  establishment  of 
new  industries,  which  more  than  equalize  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  with  those  of  foreign  competitors,  can  be 
justified. 

Some  tariff  reformers,  however,  were  disappointed  when 
they  came  to  the  details  recommended,  insisting  that  the 
commission  had  failed  to  put  their  conclusions  into  prac- 
tice.^    The  reductions  recommended,  the  commission  esti- 

»H.  C  Baird,  The  Tariff  of  the  Tariff  Com. 
>  Nation,  Feb.  6,  1883. 
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mated,  would  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per- 
cent/ 

The  bare  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  commission,  to  vSay 
nothing  of  its  report,  is  important  as  marking  a  distinct 
recognition  by  the  Repubhcan  party  that  the  scheme  of  high 
protective  duties  had  been  carried  too  far  and  continued  too 
long.  Some  industries  felt  that  they  had  outgrown  protec- 
tion and  were  ready  to  compete  for  the  world  market.^ 
The  attitude  of  others  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  in  the  Wool  Manufac- 
turers Bulletin: 

Reduction  in  itself  was  by  no  means  desirable  to  us;  it  was 
a  concession  to  public  sentiment,  a  bending  of  the  top  and 
branches  to  the  wind  of  public  opinion  to  save  the  trunk  of 
the  protective  system.  In  a  word,  the  object  was  protection 
through  reduction.  We  were  willing  to  concede  only  to  save 
the  essentials  both  of  the  wool  and  woolens  tariff.  .  .  .  We 
wanted  the  tariff  to  be  made  by  our  friends.^ 

Secretary  Folger,  in  his  report  for  1882,  recommended 
"  a  careful  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  substantial 
reductions."  *  President  Arthur  in  his  annual  message 
commended  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  declared  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  demanded  large  reductions 
in  the  tariff.  He  specifically  urged  an  enlarged  free  list 
with  "  the  simplification  of  the  complex  and  inconsistent 
schedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufactures,  particularly 
those  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  a  substantial  reduction 
of  duties  upon  those  articles,  and  upon  sugar,  molasses, 
silk,  wool  and  woolen  goods."  He  expressed  the  hoj>e  that 
If  a  general  revision  was  impossible,  "  at  least  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  inequalities  of  the  present  law  "  migiit 

^Report,  p.  6.  'A^.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  i,  1884, 

'  Quoted  in  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist.,  p.  249. 
*  House  Misc.  Doc,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  xxxii. 
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be  remedied.^  The  report  was  taken  up  in  both  houses  and 
bills  introduced.  The  Senate,  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
restriction  against  the  origination  of  the  revenue  bills  in 
diat  body,  tacked  their  bill  on  to  a  bill  to  reduce  the  internal 
taxes  that  had  passed  the  House  at  the  previous  session. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  rates  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  House  bill  but  higher  than  those  recommended 
by  the  Commission.  The  House  had  a  large  protectionist 
majority,  but  the  reformers  were  obstructive  and  were  able 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  House  bill.  By  a  bit  of  par- 
liamentary legerdemain  the  Republican  leaders  secured  a 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  bill  and  a  reference  of  the  bill 
•to  a  conference  committee  made  up  of  strong  protection- 
ists.^ The  conference  committee  "  compromised  "  by  rais- 
ing the  rates  higher  than  those  of  either  house  ^  and  the 
report  was  forced  through  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of 
the  session.  The  tariff  had  indeed  been  revised  by  its 
friends. 

The  conference  committee  had  so  mutilated  the  Senate 
l)ill  that  it  barely  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two 
to  thirty-one.  Only  one  Democrat,  McPherson  of  New 
Jersey,  voted  for  it,  while  the  original  bill  had  received  ten 
Democratic  votes.  In  the  House  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  152  to  116.  Sixteen  eastern  Democrats,  led  by  Randall 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  included  in  the  majority,  while 
twelve  Republicans,  ten  of  whom  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  voted  against  the  bill.  The  Republicans  who 
voted  against  the  bill  did  so  for  the  most  part  because  the 
rates  were  not  high  enough,  especially  those  on  raw  wool. 
The  bill  made  reductions  on  most  articles  but  raised  the 
rates  on  certain  classes  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  and 

^  Ridmrdson,  vol.  viii,  p.  135. 

'Stanwood,  op.  cit,  p.  211  et  seq. 

-•  Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  3724,  appendix,  p.  278. 
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manufactures  of  steel.  The  increases  were  put  in  most 
cases  on  classes  of  goods  of  which  there  were  large  impor- 
tations. Some  increases  were  made  to  appear  as  decreases 
by  changes  in  classification.  The  bill  contained  many  dis- 
crepancies and  as  a  whole  was  satisfactory  to  no  large  fac- 
tion of  either  party.  Besides  the  changes  in  the  tariff,  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  intenial  revenue  were  made  by 
the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  friction  matches  and  patent 
medicines,  the  removal  of  various  banking  taxes  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates  on  tobaccos.^ 

The  election  of  1882  which  changed  a  Republican  major- 
ity of  thirteen  in  the  House  to  a  Democratic  one  of  seventy- 
six  ^  was  the  result  as  much  of  disgust  with  the  Republicans 
as  of  any  real  promise  that  the  Democrats  held  forth.  No 
partisan  legislation  could  be  expected,  as  the  Senate  re- 
mained Republican,  but  the  country  looked  to  the  Demo- 
cratic House  to  see  whether  the  Democrats  would  have  a 
real  program  to  offer  in  1884  or  would  offer  Democratic 
inefficiency  and  selfish  local  bickerings  as  an  alternative  to 
those  of  the  Republicans.  It  was  obvious  from  their  votes 
in  the  previous  Congress  that  the  party  was  not  a  unit  on 
the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  newspapers  that  leaned 
toward  free  trade  or  tariff  reform  declared  that  the  great 
opportunity  for  the  Democrats  lay  in  making  reform  of  the 
tariff  the  issue  in  1884,  and  showing  their  sincerity  by  pass- 
ing a  bill  for  equalization  and  reduction  at  the  present  ses- 
sion and  putting  the  responsibility  for  killing  it  squarely  up 
to  the  Republican  Senate.^    The  Republican  papers  and  the 

^  Dewey,  Fin.  Hist.,  p.  419;  Noyes,  Forty  Years  of  Am.  Fin.,  p.  92; 
McPherson,  1884,  pp.  18-71 ;  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  851 ;  McKin- 
ley,  The  Tariff,  p.  64 ;  Cong.  Rec.,  47  C,  2  S.,  p.  3742. 

'  McPherson,  1884,  pp.  i,  129.  The  majorities  mentioned  are  those 
over  all  other  parties  combined. 

^N.  Y.  Times,  May  7,  1884;  Nation,  March  27,  1884;  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  March  17,  1884,  quoted  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of 
April  18. 
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protectionist  papers  of  the  Democrats  urged  that  the  Demo- 
crats must  maintain  harmony  within  the  party  at  all  costs, 
and  that  liarmony  could  be  maintained  only  by  leaving  the 
tariff  question  severely  alone/ 

The  tariff  was  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  contest  over 
the  speakership  at  the  organization  of  the  House  in  De- 
cember, 1883.  The  candidate  of  the  "  no  agitation  on  the 
tariff  "  group  was  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  who  favored 
reducing  the  surplus  by  abolishing  the  tax  on  liquor  and 
tobacco.  The  tariff-reform,  or  as  the  Republicans  insisted, 
the  free-trade  candidate  was  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  who 
favored  tmrestricted  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  reducing  duties  and  preparing  the 
way  for  free  trade  and  who  was  opposed  to  abolishing  the 
internal  taxes."  Carlisle  was  elected,  and  agreeably  disap- 
pointed the  protectionists  by  his  moderate  speech  on  taking 
the  chair.  He  declared  that  ''  sudden  and  radical  changes 
in  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  people  .  .  .  would  not  be  favor- 
ably received  by  any  considerable  number  of  those  who 
have  given  serious  attention  to  the  subject."  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  for  1883 
^stated  that  the  income  for  the  first  three  months  under  the 
new  revenue  law  indicated  that  the  annual  reduction  in  rev- 
enue from  internal  taxes  would  be  $10,000,000  less  than 
estimated  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  tariff  $20,000,000  less.  He  thought  that  it  might  be  too 
soon  to  reduce  the  tariff  again  but  that  "  ultimately  the 
just  and  expedient  method  of  relief  from  taxation,  and  of 
limiting  the  revenues  to  the  needs  of  an  economical  govern- 

»A'.  Y.  World,  Dec.  13,  1883,  March  3,  May  7,  1884;  AT.  Y.  Tribune, 
May  7,  8,  1884. 
*  Nation,  Nov.  22,  1883. 
*Cong.  Rec,  48  C,  i  S.,  p.  5. 
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ment  must  be  found  in  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  im- 
ports/' ^  President  Arthur  in  his  annual  message  declared 
that  he  had  "  no  doubt  that  further  reductions  may  be 
wisely  made,"  but  urged  that  no  "  radical  revision  or  sweep- 
ing reduction  "  be  made  until  the  results  of  the  act  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  were  more  apparent." 

Morrison  of  Illinois  was  made  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  which  was  equally  divided  between  high 
and  low  tariff  men,  with  Abraham  S.  Hewitt  of  New  York, 
a  revenue  reformer  and  at  the  same  time  an  iron  manufac- 
turer with  large  interests,  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
This  committee  reported  a  bill  which  provided  for  a  twenty 
percent  horizontal  reduction  with  a  maximum  rate  of  forty 
percent  on  cotton  goods,  sixty  percent  on  woolens  and 
fifty  percent  on  metals.  No  rate  was  to  be  lower  than  that 
levied  by  the  Morrill  act  of  1861.  Salt,  coal  and  lumber 
were  added  to  the  free  list.  The  estimated  reduction  in  the 
revenue  was  $30,000,000.  The  committee  pointed  out  that 
the  proposed  reductions,  together  with  those  of  the  bill  of 
1883,  did  not  equal  the  reductions  proposed  by  the  tariff 
commission.  They  also  laid  the  blame  for  the  existing  in- 
dustrial depression,  especially  that  in  the  iron  trades,  at  the 
door  of  the  protective  system,  declaring  that  such  depres- 
sions were  inseparable  from  the  enormities  of  that  system. 
The  line  which  the  Republican  opposition  was  to  take  was 
disclosed  in  the  minority  report,  which  asserted  that  it  was 
too  soon  to  know  the  effects  of  the  bill  of  the  previous 
session,  that  no  one  had  asked  for  a  change,  that  only  free- 
traders favored  a  change  which  was  to  be  an  entering 
wedge,  that  the  reported  bill  would  disturb  business,  lower 
wages,  increase  revenues  by  increasing  foreign  imports  and 
that  the  bill  was  unscientific  and  poorly  drawn.  ^ 

*  House  Ex.  Doc,  48  C,  i  S.,  no.  2. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  179. 

^  House  Report,  48  C,  i  S.,  no.  792. 
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At  a  caucus  of  the  House  Democrats,  held  March  25,  it 
was  voted,  114  to  57,  that  the  Morrison  bill  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  possible  and  passed,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the 
action  of  the  caucus  should  be  binding  on  individuals  only 
to  the  extent  *'  that  each  member  may  feel  that  he  ought  to 
be  influenced  by  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
his  associates."  A  resolution  introduced  by  Carlisle  also 
passed  which  provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on 
tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars  and  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
brandy  distilled  from  fruits  to  ten  cents  per  gallon,  "  pro- 
vided that  such  repeal  and  reduction  shall  not  be  made 
except  in  connection  with  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties."  ^ 
Converse,  a  Democrat  from  Ohio,  on  April  7,  moved  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  restore  the  duties  of  the  bill  of  1867 
on  wool.  The  Democrats  refused  to  stultify  themselves  by 
accepting  this  chance  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats for  the  tariff  bill,  and  the  motion  was  lost  119  to  126, 
although  39  Democrats  voted  with  the  Republicans  to  re- 
store the  rates.^  On  April  15  the  Morrison  bill  was  taken 
up  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  occupied  most  of  the 
time  of  the  House  until  May  6,  when  the  enacting  clause 
was  struck  out  on  the  motion  of  Converse.  Randall  made 
the  principal  speech  against  the  bill.^  Of  the  159  votes 
against  the  bill,  forty-one  were  Democratic,  the  New  Eng- 
land states  furnishing  one,  the  Middle  Atlantic  twenty- 
three,  the  South  two,  the  West  eleven  and  the  Pacific  four. 
Pennsylvania  alone  furnished  twelve  Democratic  votes 
against  the  bill  and  Ohio  ten.  Four  Republicans,  all  from 
Minnesota,  voted  with  the  151  Democrats  who  favored  the 
bill.*    On  May  12  a  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  A.  S. 

^Nation,  March  27,  1883. 

•McPherson,  1884,  p.  137. 

'  Cong.  Rec,  48  C,  i  S.,  pp.  3872-3908. 

*McPherson,  pp.  I35-I37;  A'.  Y.  Times,  May  7,  1884. 
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Hewitt  of  New  York,  which  provided  for  an  enlarged  free 
Hst  and  reductions  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  percent. 
This  bill  was  less  objectionable  to  the  protectionists  than  the 
Morrison  bill  and  met  the  valid  objection  to  a  horizontal 
reduction.  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  ways  and 
means  committee  but  the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  July 
7  prevented  any  action.^ 

So  for  better  or  worse  ended  the  Democratic  attempts  at 
tariff  revision.  Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  much-needed  step  toward  reducing  the  burden  of  unneces- 
sary taxation  and  wiping  out  the  surplus,  the  necessity  for 
which  the  Republicans  had  on  various  occasions  admitted, 
the  Democrats  forced  upon  their  party  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  existing  duties.  Randall  and  his  cohort 
had  really  done  a  great  service  for  the  Republicans  by 
forcing  the  Democrats  to  drop  one  of  their  strongest  issues. 
When  the  Republicans  unexpectedly  attempted  to  make  the 
tariff  one  of  the  main  issues  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1884,  the  Democrats  found  themselves  on  the  defensive, 
giving  arguments  to  show  that  they  were  not  hostile  to 
protection. 

A  circumstance  that  not  only  influenced  tariff  discussion 
in  the  campaign  but  also  undoubtedly  had  a  broader  bear- 
ing on  its  outcome  was  the  general  business  depression  that 
had  existed  in  the  country  for  over  two  years.  The  recov- 
ery from  the  panic  of  1873  was  slow,  but  the  reaction  was 
at  its  height  in  1880  and  helped  materially  in  the  Republican 
victory.  The  boom  times  continued  through  1881  and  into 
1882,  when  the  effects  of  the  crop  failure  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  overproduction  and 
overextension  of  credit,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  began  to  be  felt.^     Among  the  first  to  be  affected 

^  House  Reports,  48  C,  i  S.,  no.  1971. 
2  Cf.  supra,  p.  65. 
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was  the  railroad  industry,  which  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  what  conditions  warranted.  From  1879  through 
1882  the  annual  increase  in  agricultural  acreage  had  been 
two  percent,  and  in  population  two  percent,  1)ut  the  annual 
increase  in  railroad  mileage  had  been  nine  percent/     In 

1882  there  were  11,596  miles  of  railroad  constructed;  in 

1883  but  6,753.-  This  check  in  the  railroad  industry  was 
immediately  felt  in  other  lines,  particularly  in  those  de- 
pendent upon  railroad  construction.  There  was  a  contin- 
uous decline  in  the  value  of  securities.  A  general  liquida- 
tion, starting  in  railroad  stocks  and  others  dependent  on 
them  and  spreading  to  those  of  all  other  industries,  began 
in  the  fall  of  1882  and  continued  throughout  the  next  two 
years.  Although  there  was  no  crisis  so  severe  as  that  of 
1857  or  1873,  it  was  a  period  of  continually  declining 
prices,  reduction  of  wages  and  general  stagnation  of  in- 
dustry.^ 

The  financial  crisis  came  in  May,  1884,  with  the  failure 
of  several  prominent  New  York  banks  and  brokerage 
houses.  Clearing-house  certificates  were  resorted  to.  For 
a  few  days  the  panic  threatened  to  reach  the  dimensions  of 
that  of  1873,  but  thanks  to  the  long  period  of  liquidation, 
its  effects  were  confined  largely  to  New  York  city  and  it 
was  mainly  a  "  stock-brokers'  panic."  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures were  attributable  to  dishonest  speculations  and  em- 
bezzlements by  officials  of  the  firms  concerned.*  The  Re- 
publicans were  quick  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  whole  affair  on 
the  Democratic  attempt  to  lower  the  tariff,  in  spite  of  the 

^Railroad  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  1883;  Nation,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

*f/.  5.  Stat.  Abst.,  1885,  p.  195;  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  4,  1884. 

3  Noyes,  op.  cit.,  p.  85;  Ami.  Cyc.,  1883,  p.  332;  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  Jan.  5,  1884,  Jan.  3,  1885 ;  Nation,  Jan.  10,  1884. 

*A^.  Y.  Times,  May  15,  17;  Nation,  May  8,  15,  22;  Bradstreefs,  May 
22,  31,  1884. 
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fact  tliat  the  Morrison  bill  had  been  killed  a  week  before 
the  main  crisis  occurred/ 

Although  the  market  soon  rallied,  industry  did  not  re- 
cover for  some  time.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business 
depression  may  be  had  from  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
indices  of  business  prosperity.  Business  failures  increased 
from  4,350  in  1880  to  10,299  i^^  1883  and  11,620  in  1884, 
while  the  total  liabilities  of  the  failures  of  the  respective 
years  were  $57,000,000,  $175,000,000,  and  $248,000,000.- 
The  total  exchanges  at  the  New  York  clearing  house  fell 
from  $48,000,000,000  in  1881  to  $40,000,000,000  in  1883 
and  $34,000,000,000  in  1884."  The  value  of  all  imports 
was  $667,000,000  in  1880,  rising  to  $724,000,000  in  1882 
and  falling  back  to  the  figure  of  1880  in  1884,  in  spite  of 
the  supposed  encouragement  of  imports  by  the  reduced 
tariff.  The  value  of  exports  fell  from  $835,000,000  in 
1880  to  $740,000,000  in  1884.*  There  was  a  noticeable 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  practically  all  manufactures, 
notably  of  thirty  percent  in  the  production  of  steel  and 
iron  rails  and  of  twenty-five  percent  in  the  production  of 
crude  petroleum,  comparing  the  calendar  years  1882  and 
1884.^  Due  partly  to  the  disorder  in  the  financial  markets 
but  probably  more  to  the  increased  production,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  grain  prices  fell  to  a  new  low  level.  Al- 
though there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  cereal  production 
of  the  United  States  from  2718  million  bushels  in  the 
bumper  year  1880  to  2992  in  1884,  and  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  from  120  millions  to  136,  the  total  value  of  the 

*  A^.  Y.  Tribune,  May  19. 

^  Bradstreet's,  Jan.  3,  1885. 

^  U.  S.  Stat.  Abst.,  1885,  p.  25,  for  years  ending  Oct.  i. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  34.  Figures  for  years  ending  June  i.  For  statistics  given 
in  terms  of  money  value,  allowance  should  be  made  for  declining  prices. 

*  Ibid.,  1886,  pp.  142,  144. 
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crops  for  the  same  years  fell  from  $1,361,000,000  to  $I,- 
I84,ooo,ooo.* 

In  1880  the  Republicans  had  based  their  tariff  arguments 
on  the  existing  prosperity,  claiming  for  the  protective  policy 
the  credit  for  the  existing  conditions.  Now,  in  1884,  al- 
though few  changes  had  been  made  in  the  tariff,  and  those 
few  by  the  Republicans  themselves,  the  country  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  and  far-reaching  industrial  and  financial 
depression.  Logically/  it  would  seem  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  Republicans  would  find  it  difficult  to  urge  a 
continuance  of  the  protective  system,  but  political  exigen- 
cies are  superior  to  all  logic.  The  hard  times  and  the  re- 
sulting decrease  in  revenue  also  robbed  the  Democrats  of  an 
issue.  The  income  from  customs  fell  from  $220,000,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  to  $214,000,000  for  1883 
and  $195,000,000  in  1884.  The  income  from  internal  rev- 
enue was  for  the  same  years  respectively  $146,000,000, 
$144,000,000  and  $121,000,000.  The  report  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  30,  1884,  showed  a  decrease  of 
$4,000,000  from  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the 
previous  year."  Under  these  circumstances  the  surplus, 
while  still  large,  did  not  appear  so  alarming  to  the  popular 
mind. 

^  In  the  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nominations  the 
tariff  played  but  a  minor  part.  Arthur,  in  showing  himself 
to  be  favorable  to  tariff  reform,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  ardent  protectionists.  The  Tribune  charged  him  with 
being  too  much  in  sympathy  with  a  group  of  New  York  im- 
porters who  were  really  free-traders.^  Blaine's  record  on 
protection  was  satisfactory  and  he  was  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  most  radical  protectionists.     In  November,  1883,  he 

1  U.  S.  Stat  Abst,  1885,  p.  200. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  2 ;  Report  of  Sec.  of  Treas.,  1885,  p.  v. 
•May  12,  31,  1884. 
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wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  in 
which  he  outHned  an  ingenious  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  tariff  duties, 
namely,  that  the  existing  excise  taxes  should  be  continued 
and  that  all  income  from  them  be  turned  over  to  the  states 
according  to  population.  He  submitted  figures  to  show  that 
this  plan  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  state  taxes 
in  all  but  three  of  the  states  and  county  taxes  in  about  half 
of  them.  The  Tribune  hailed  the  proposal,  in  an  editorial 
headed  "  Free  Homes  or  Free  Whiskey,"  as  being  the  most 
statesmanlike  suggestion  of  a  generation.^  Various  forms 
of  this  plan  had  been  advocated  by  high  protectionists  be- 
fore, notably  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1883,  but  it  was  never  seriously  considered.^ 

Many  of  the  state  conventions  ignored  the  tariff  alto- 
gether, others  adopted  colorless  resolutions.  The  Repub- 
licans, where  they  took  any  stand  at  all,  demanded  protec- 
tion. It  was  noticeable  that  the  outspoken  declarations  by 
the  Democrats  for  tariff  for  revenue  only  came  from  those 
states  that  were  solidly  Democratic,  while  most  of  the  doubt- 
ful states  avoided  the  subject.^  In  Illinois  a  faction  led  by 
Morrison  secured  the  adoption  of  a  platform  demanding 
that  all  custom-house  taxation  be  for  revenue  only  and  in- 
structing the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  vote  for 
such  a  plank.  Later,  however,  the  protectionist  element 
secured  a  reversal  of  this  vote  and  the  delegates  were  sent 
uninstructed.*  The  Ohio  Democratic  convention  adopted  a 
platform  that  any  Republican  might  endorse. '^  The  Penn- 
sylvania Democrats,  the  leaders  of  the  protectionist  faction 

1 N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  29,  30,  1883. 

'  Nation,  July  7,  1883. 

'  N.  Y.  World,  June  19,  26 ;  Bradstreefs,  June  28. 

'N.  Y.  World,  July  3. 

^  Ibid.,  June  26. 
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in  the  party,  adopted  a  platform  which  favored  a  tariff  for 
revenue  but  "  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  unequal  burdens, 
encourage  productive  industries  at-home,  and  afford  just 
compensation  to  labor."  They  placed  Randall  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency/ 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  House  having  made  it  clear 
that  the  party  could  not  unite  on  a  tariff  policy,  the 
nomination  of  a  man  prominently  identified  with  either  fac- 
tion was  plainly  inexpedient.  The  protectionists  were  not 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  traditions  of  the  party  and 
nominate  so  pronounced  a  protectionist  as  Randall,  but 
they  were  able  to  make  the  nomination  of  anyone  who  had 
a  definite  leaning  toward  free  trade,  such  as  Carlisle  or 
Morrison,  out  of  the  question.  Part  of  the  opposition  to 
Bayard  was  due  to  his  supposedly  friendly  attitude  toward 
free  trade.~     The  assertion  of  the  Republican  press  that 

V  the  Democrats  did  not  dare  to  take  a  stand  on  the  tariff  and 
that  Cleveland  was  chosen  because  his  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion was  unknown,  undoubtedly  was  largely  true.^ 

The  Democratic  convention,  after  considerable  wrangling 

^^^  in  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention, adopted  a  tariff  plank  which  was  plainly  an  attempt 
to  please  everyone  and  to  avoid  an  issue  rather  than  to  make 
one.  After  the  nomination  of  Cleveland,  a  Texas  delegate 
introduced  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Morrison  bill  and 
declaring  that  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  Democrats 
was  due  to  considerations  of  policy  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple. The  resolution  was  declared  out  of  order  by  the 
chairman  and  sent  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.*  The 
platform  started  out  boldly  by  condemning  the  Republicans 

^N.  Y.  Times,  April  10. 
» N.  Y.  World,  June  14,  24,  1884. 
*N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  12,  13,  17,  1884. 
^Proc.  of  Dem.  Conv.,  1884,  p.  252. 
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for  having  created  and  continued  the  irregularities  of  the 
tariff,  and  for  falsely  pretending  to  protect  American  in- 
terests while  taxing  raw  materials.  It  declared  that  the 
Republican  policy  had  impoverished  many  industries  to 
subsidize  a  few,  that  "  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxa- 
tion," and  that  the  existing  surplus  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  Republican  injustice  and  incompetence.  While  denounc- 
ing the  existing  tariff  and  demanding  that  "  federal  taxa- 
tion shall  be  exclusively  for  public  purposes  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  needs  of  the  government  economically  admin- 
istered," they  admitted  a  large  part  of  the  protectionist  con- 
tention by  pledging  themselves  to  revise  the  tariff  "  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests,"  in  a  way  that  would  not 
*'  injure  any  domestic  industries  "  or  ''  deprive  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
labor,"  and  in  a  way  which  should  be  '*  regardful  "  of  the 
labor  and  capital  involved  in  the  "  many  industries  [that] 
have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful  contin- 
uance." The  nearest  that  the  platform  approached  a  defi- 
nite program  was  in  the  statement  that  there  should  be 
''  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on 
articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  neces- 
sity." ' 

The  Republican  platform  while  not  quite  so  verbose  was 
equally  evasive  as  to  just  what  the  party  proposed  to  do. 
It  pledged  the  party  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the 
tariff,  ''  not  by  the  vicious  and  indiscriminate  process  of 
horizontal  reduction,"  but  by  some  unstated  method  which 
would  "  relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  laborer 
or  the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country."  It  de- 
clared that  duties  should  be  levied  "  not  for  revenue  only  " 
but  so  "as  to  afford  security  to  our  diversified  industries 

*Stanwood,  Hist,  of  the  Pres.,  p.  435. 
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and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the  laborers." 
The  single  definite  proposal  was  that  the  duties  on  foreign 
wool  should  be  raised/ 

Qrhe  two  parties  were  evidently  agreed  that  the  tariff 
should  be  reformed  and  that  the  surplus  should  be  done 
away  with — although  neither  of  them  had  done  anything  to 
accomplish  this.  In  brief,  the  Republicans  proposed  that 
"  requisite  "  duties  should  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  capital  and  labor;  the  Democrats  insisted  that  duties 
"  not  to  exceed  the  needs  of  the  government  economically 
administered  "  should  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
the  same  effect.  To  experts  in  platform-making  the  differ- 
ence here  may  be  obvious  but  to  the  lay  mind  it  is  not  easily 
apparent^ 

1  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  the  Pres.,  p.  429. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
The  Issues  in  1884 — Minor  Issues  and  Minor  Parties 

Although  there  was  Httle  difference  between  the  parties 
in  their  attitude  toward  civil  service  reform  and  the  tariff, 
there  was  even  less  on  other  questions.  The  southern 
question,  while  still  useful  for  Republican  politicians,  was 
no  longer  a  live  issue.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  federal 
troops  from  the  southern  states  by  Hayes,  the  whites  had 
regained  control  of  the  state  governments  and  were  able  to 
make  ineffective  the  attempts  at  federal  interference  in 
elections.  The  attack  by  the  Democrats  on  the  election  laws 
during  Hayes'  administration  was  caused  more  by  a  desire 
to  strike  at  the  power  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South 
than  by  any  real  oppression  resulting  from  those  laws,  and 
the  desire  to  safeguard  patronage  rather  than  a  belief  that 
the  laws  were  any  great  aid  to  the  negroes  was  the  reason 
for  the  stubborn  defense  of  them  made  by  the  Republicans. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  helped  to  take  the  southern  ques- 
tion out  of  politics  by  declaring  unconstitutional  important 
sections  of  the  Force  Acts,  thereby  considerably  limiting  the 
sphere  of  federal  action  in  the  control  of  conditions  in  the 
South.^ 

John  Sherman  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  sectional 
issue  in  1884  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  on  January  25,  instructing  the  committee  on  privi- 
leges and  elections  to  investigate  the  outbreak  of  violence 

^Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (ed.  of 
1910),  p.  364. 
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in  connection  with  the  elections  of  1883  ^^  Copiah  county, 
Mississippi,  and  at  Danville,  Virginia/  It  was  charged 
that  in  Copiah  county  there  had  been  an  attempt  by  organ- 
ized groups  of  night  riders  to  intimidate  the  negroes  and  on 
election  day  a  prominent  Republican  leader  had  been  mur- 
dered in  the  act  of  casting  his  ballot.  At  Danville  there 
had  occurred,  a  few  days  before  the  election,  a  riot  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  which  four  negroes  were  killed  and 
several  others  wounded.  The  Democrats  in  caucus  decided 
not  to  oppose  the  investigation,  as  any  opposition  would 
react  unfavorably  upon  themselves,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed.^  The  committee,  which  was  composed  of  Cameron, 
Frye,  Hoar,  Lapham  and  Sherman,  Republicans,  and  Sauls- 
bury,  Jonas,  Pugh  and  Vance,  Democrats,  took  some  2,000 
pages  of  testimony,  a  sub-committee  going  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses  about  the  occur- 
rences in  Copiah.  Much  of  the  testimony,  as  was  usual  in 
the  case  of  such  investigations,  was  flatly  contradictory. 
The  partisan  character  of  the  whole  affair  was  shown  by 
the  attitude  of  the  committee  members  during  the  investi- 
gation and  by  the  frankly  partisan  character  of  the  reports, 
a  majority  report  signed  by  all  the  Republicans  and  a 
minority  report  signed  by  all  the  Democrats,  being  sub- 
mitted in  each  case.^  Although  there  were  several  trained 
lawyers  of  both  parties  on  the  committee,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  a  careful  analysis  of  the  testimony,  each  side 
accepting  that  which  served  its  own  purpose  and  drawing 
its  conclusions  accordingly. 

The  majority  reports  declared  that  the  evidence  showed 
widespread  conspiracies  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  vote, 
and  recommended  another  investigation  after  the  election 

» Cong.  Rec,  48  C,  i  S.,  p.  588. 

*N.  Y,  Times,  Jan.  30,  1884. 

3  Sen.  Reps.,  48  C,  i  S.,  nos.  521,  579- 
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of  1884,  with  the  threat  of  a  reduction  of  representation  in 
case  the  conditions  continued.  The  minority  asserted  that 
the  evidence  showed  no  grounds  for  interference  by  Con- 
gress and  that  the  disturbances  were  only  such  as  might 
occur,  and  in  fact  were  constantly  occurring,  in  any  north- 
ern state.  They  cited  as  an  illustration  the  riot  which  had 
taken  place  in  Cincinnati  at  the  very  time  that  the  com- 
mittee was  holding  its  hearings,  when  an  armed  mob  at- 
tempting to  remove  prisoners  from  the  jail  had  been  over- 
powered by  state  troops  after  several  days'  street  fighting 
with  considerable  loss  of  life.^ 

Some  of  the  Republican  newspapers,  notably  the  New 
York  Tribune,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  commit- 
tee hearings,^  but  the  public  was  not  greatly  interested. 
The  investigation  was  generally  recognized  for  what  it  was 
— an  attempt  to  make  campaign  material  for  the  Repub- 
Hcans.^ 

Both  parties  expressed  in  their  platforms  some  high- 
sounding  and  quite  indisputable  sentiments  as  to  the  south- 
em  question,  but  both  were  rather  indefinite  as  to  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  The  Republicans  declared  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "  constitute  a  nation  and  not  a  mere 
confederacy  of  states,"  but  that  the  rights  of  the  states 
"  should  be  faithfully  maintained."  They  further  declared 
that  the  "  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  coimt,  and  correct  re- 
turn," and  denounced  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the 
guilty  recipient  of  the  fruit  of  fraud  and  violence  in  the 
southern  states.  They  pledged  themselves  to  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  as  would  "  secure  to  every  citizen,  of 
whatever  race  and  color,  the  full  and  complete  recognition, 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  630. 

^N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  17,  18,  19,  et  passim,  1884. 

*  Nation,  Jan.  31,  1884. 
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possession,  and  exercise  of  all  civil  and  political  rights." 
Similarly  the  Democrats  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  "  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  re- 
ligious or  political."  They  also  asserted  their  belief  in  "  a 
free  ballot  and  a  fair  count "  and,  as  a  proof  that  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  would  '*  preserve  liberty  with  order,"  ^ 
recalled  their  efforts  to  make  illegal  the  presence  of  troops 
at  the  polls. 

It  was  reasonably  certain  that  if  the  Republicans  gained 
full  control  of  the  government  they  would,  for  partisan 
purposes,  attempt  to  extend  the  system  of  federal  control; 
and  that  the  Democrats,  given  the  same  opportunity,  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  do  away  with  what  was  left  of  it. 
Although  the  voters  were  not  greatly  interested  in  this 
proposition,  the  memory  of  the  past  record  of  the  Demo- 
crats still  lingered  to  weaken  them,  especially  in  the  minds 
of  the  older  generation.  The  feeling  that  the  Democrats 
were  not  entirely  worthy  of  confidence  was  present,  al- 
though it  would  have  been  difficult  to  justify  it  by  showing 
any  specific  way  in  which  they  were  dangerous.  This  dis- 
trust of  the  Democrats  could  not  be  entirely  eradicated 
until  they  had  been  returned  to  power  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  worst.  The  occasional  revival  of  stories 
of  southern  outrages  was  well  calculated  to  keep  this  vague 
prejudice  alive. 

The  currency  question  was  not  an  issue  in  1884.  The 
g^reat  increase  in  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation,  due 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  decreased  demand  for  it  re- 
sulting from  business  depression,"  had  quieted  the  demands 
of  the  greenbackers.     Both  parties  were  quite  content  to 

*Staiiwood,  Presidency,  ppj  431,  437. 

2  U.  S.  Treasurer's  Rep.,  1884,  pp.  xxx-xxxv ;  Com.  &  Fin.  Chronicle, 
Jan.  17,  1885. 
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leave  the  greenback  situation  as  it  was.  Although  the  coin- 
age of  silver  under  the  Bland-Allison  act  threatened  diffi- 
culties, opinion  on  the  silver  question  had  not  yet  crystal- 
lized, and  such  opinion  as  there  was  did  not  run  along  party 
lines.  President  Arthur  had  in  his  first  and  second  annual 
messages  urged  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  act  but  no 
action  had  resulted.^  While  the  Democrats  could  be 
counted  on  to  furnish  more  votes  than  the  Republicans  for 
any  proposition  to  increase  the  amount  of  silver  coin,  votes 
in  Congress  on  the  silver  question  had  been  mainly  non- 
partisan.' Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Democrats  toward  the  national  banking  system.  Hostility 
to  the  national  banks  on  the  part  of  some  Democrats, 
especially  those  from  the  West  and  South,  cropped  out  at 
different  times  but  it  did  not  extend  to  all  members  of  the 
party.  ^  The  currency  planks  in  the  platforms  of  both  par- 
ties were  practically  the  same.  The  Republicans  urged  an 
international  standard  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  Democrats  asserted  their  belief  in  "  honest 
money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  constitution."  * 
Except  at  rare  intervals  when  some  international  crisis 
has  overshadowed  all  other  issues,  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  has  played  but  little  part  as  an  issue  in  Presidential 
campaigns.  The  campaign  of  1884  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  questions  of  American  control  of  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  and  of  building  up  closer  relations  with 
South  America  were  beginning  to  be  of  general  interest 
and  on  these  both  parties  were  agreed.    Both  in  their  plat- 

^  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  pp.  46,  133. 

^  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  p.  143  et  seq. ;  McPherson,  1880,  pp.  46,  145,  1882, 
p.  28,  1884,  p.  143. 

3  McPherson,  1882,  p.  134,  1884,  p.  143;  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  877. 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  430,  437. 
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forms  announced  their  purpose  to  refrain  from  any  inter- 
ference in  foreign  affairs  and  to  cultivate  closer  relations 
with  tlie  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere.^  Such  interest 
as  there  was  in  foreign  relations  in  the  campaign  centered 
in  Blaine's  record  as  Secretary  of  State.^ 

The  old  parties  were  slow  to  take  up  the  questions  raised 
by  the  new  economic  conditions  that  had  developed.^  There 
was  little  well-informed  public  opinion  on  them  and  there 
were  powerful  interests  opposed  to  any  action.  Neither 
party,  however,  could  afford  to  ignore  the  elements  of  dis- 
content, and  each  posed  as  the  friend  of  the  farmer  and  the 
workingman.  The  Republicans  based  their  claim  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  originators  of  the  homestead  laws 
and  that  the  system  of  protection  had  been  developed  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  labor.  The  Democrats  declared  that  they 
were  traditionally  the  party  of  the  common  people  while 
the  Republicans  had  always  been  the  party  of  special  privi- 
lege. The  record  of  party  action  in  Congress  did  not  bear 
out  the  claim  of  either  party.  Neither  party  had  any  defi- 
nite policy  toward  the  problems  of  either  the  farmer  or  the 
laborer  and  such  bills  as  were  passed  dealing  with  these 
questions  were  passed  by  non-partisan  votes.* 

The  failure  of  the  old  parties  to  meet  the  new  issues 
caused  the  formation  of  several  new  parties  in  the  two  dec- 
ades following  the  war.  As  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  continued  to  grow  and  to  bear  more  and  more  heavily 
on  the  debtor  West  the  demand  for  greenbacks  became  in- 
sistent. Many  communities  in  the  Middle  West  formed 
separate  political  organizations  to  promote  the  greenback 
idea.     Various  farmers'  organizations  in  the  same  region 

»  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  431,  437,  438. 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  149. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  16. 

*  McPherson,  1876-1884,  passim. 
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formed  local  or  state  parties  in  the  seventies,  mainly  to  de- 
mand government  regulation  of  railroads  and  forfeiture  of 
land  grants  to  corporations.  These  anti-monopoly  parties, 
as  they  were  called,  were  usually  in  their  origin  distinct 
from  the  greenback  parties,  although  fusion  between  them 
was  common/ 

Labor  for  the  most  part  had  kept  aloof  from  politics, 
preferring  straight  trade-union  methods.  This  was  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  strongest 
labor  organization  of  the  period.^  There  was  always,  how- 
ever, a  minority  which  was  anxious  to  use  political  methods 
and  form  a  national  labor  party.  A  group  of  labor  leaders 
and  intellectuals  held  a  convention  in  1872  and  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Labor  Reform  party  nominated 
David  Davis  for  the  Presidency.  Davis  declined  the  nomi- 
nation and  Charles  O'Conor  was  substituted.  His  vote  was 
negligible  and  discouraged  further  attempts  to  form  a  sep- 
arate labor  party.  ^ 

There  was  a  tendency  for  these  various  elements  of  dis- 
content to  unite  in  one  party.  The  hard  times  following  the 
panic  of  1873  increased  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  parties 
and  in  1876  a  national  greenback  convention  was  held. 
This  convention  was  attended  both  by  representatives  of 
farmers'  anti-monopoly  organizations  and  by  labor  leaders, 
but  the  currency  question  was  the  main  issue  and  it  was 
from  the  greenbackers  that  Peter  Cooper,  the  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  drew  most  of  his  support.*  The  labor 
trouble  of  1877  turned  labor  more  strongly  to  the  Green- 

^  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement,  pp.  80101. 

'  Powderly,  Thirty  Years  of  Labor,  p.  239. 

'  Commons  (and  associates),  History  of  Labor  in  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  43,  96,  115,  124,  151-155;  Ely,  Labor  Movement  in  America,  pp.  61-69. 

4  Commons,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  168-240;  Lalor,  Cyc.  of  Pol.  S/:i.,  p. 
418;  Ann.  Cyc.,  1876,  p.  781. 
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back  party  and  were  partly  responsible  for  the  1,000,000 
votes  polled  by  the  party  in  1878.  In  1880,  however,  the 
accomplishment  of  resumption,  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  currency  due  to  coinage  of  silver  and  the  renewed  indus- 
trial prosperity  lessened  the  force  of  the  appeal  of  the 
greenbackers.  Their  convention  was  made  up  of  green- 
backers,  anti-monopolists,  labor  leaders,  socialists  and  vari- 
ous other  reformers  with  special  hobbies.  Their  platform 
devoted  less  attention  to  the  currency  and  advocated  a  long 
list  of  reforms  in  an  evident  attempt  to  appeal  to  all  the 
elements  of  discontent  in  the  country.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  party  polled  less  than  a  third  of  the  vote  it  had  received 
in  1878.^ 

After  1880  two  opposite  tendencies  developed  in  the  labor 
movement.  One  was  that  toward  a  growing  class  con- 
sciousness and  a  semi-socialistic  program  which  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  wide  dissemination  of  Henry  George's 
book.  Progress  and  Poverty,  and  which  became  more 
noticeable  in  the  period  of  business  depression  starting  in 
1882.-  The  other  was  the  tendency  of  the  skilled  workers 
organized  in  trades  unions  toward  a  closer  federation  and  a 
policy  of  refraining  from  independent  political  action  while 
attempting  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  existing  parties. 
The  Federation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  present  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  formed 
in  1881.' 

The  business  depression  which  had  started  in  1882  and 
grown  steadily  worse  *  had  seriously  affected  labor  engaged 

*  Commons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246,  269-290;  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism 
in  the  U.  S.,  p.  266;  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  419. 

'Ely,  Recent  American  Socialism,  p.  16. 
'Commons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3^9-330. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  121. 
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in  manufacturing.  Bradstreefs  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1883  wages  had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  twenty  per- 
cent in  most  of  the  important  industries  of  the  country  and 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  ten  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  these  industries/  Conditions  grew 
still  worse  in  1884.  After  a  careful  inquiry  conducted  in 
the  twenty-two  most  important  manufacturing  states  and  a 
comparison  with  the  census  reports  of  1880,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  that  had  taken  place  up  to  1882,  Brad- 
streefs reported  that  there  had  been  an  average  reduction 
in  wages  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent,  and  in  cer- 
tain industries  as  much  as  thirty-five  percent.  The  reduction 
in  working  force  varied  from  thirty-three  to  twenty  percent 
in  different  industries.  Not  counting  the  large  reduction  of 
clerical  forces  in  mercantile  establishments,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  at  least  350,000  fewer  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  than  there  had  been  in  1882.  The  number 
of  these  who  had  found  employment  in  other  lines  was  not 
known.^  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  the 
labor  vote  would  play  an  unusually  important  part  in  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

An  Anti-Monopoly  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  May 
14,  1884.  Only  138  delegates,  representing  farmers'  or- 
ganizations for  the  most  part,  were  in  attendance  from 
twenty-one  states,  and  the  convention  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  the  East.^  It  adopted  a  platform  which  con- 
tained a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  protection  of  ''  the 
rights  of  all  against  privileges  of  the  few."  Regulation  of 
interstate  commerce  was  declared  to  be  the  immediate  and 
imperative  duty  of  Congress.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  to 
corporations,  labor  legislation,  payment  of  the  debt  as  it 

*  Bradstreefs,  Feb.  23,  1884. 

2  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

^  N.  Y.  Sun,  May  15,  1884;  Commons,  op.  cit.,  p.  440. 
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came  due,  direct  election  of  U.  S.  Senators,  a  graduated 
income  tax  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  interests  of 
labor  instead  of  capital  were  advocated.  The  platform 
closed  with  a  demand  that  agriculture  be  given  the  "  fos- 
tering care  of  the  government "  and  an  appeal  to  farmers 
to  unite  with  the  party  for  the  overthrow  of  monopoly/ 

The  Greenback  convention  held  in  Indianapolis  on  May 
28  of  the  same  year  was  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  reformers 
and  their  platform  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
declared  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^  to  be  a 
full  vindication  of  their  theory  of  money  and  demanded  the 
issue  of  greenbacks  in  "  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
actual  demands  of  trade,"  and  the  substitution  of  green- 
backs for  national  bank  notes.  The  larger  part  of  the  plat- 
form, however,  was  devoted  to  plans  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  workers  and  limiting  special  privilege.  It 
demanded  government  regulation  of  all  monopolies,  espec- 
ially of  railroads,  and  a  graduated  income  tax.  It  declared 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  questions  of  woman  suffrage 
and  prohibition  to  popular  vote.  While  favoring  a  revision 
of  the  tariff,  it  declared  that  the  tariff  was  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  financial  question  and  that  it  was  used  by 
the  old  parties  to  distract  attention  from  the  main  issue.^ 

Both  the  Anti-Monopoly  and  the  Greenback  parties 
showed  their  poverty  of  leadership  and  their  willingness  to 
subordinate  principle  to  temporary  advantage  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  for  the  Presidency.  Butler 
had  had  a  variegated  career.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  had  been  a  national  figure  as  a  bourbon  Demo- 
crat before  the  war,  a  major-general  in  the  war  charged 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  422. 

'  Juilliard  v.  Greenman,  no  U.  S.,  p.  421. 

•Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  423. 
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with  inefficiency  and  dishonesty,  and  a  leader  of  the  radical 
Repubhcans  in  the  days  of  reconstruction.  After  several 
attempts  to  get  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  he  had  run  as  an  independent,  had  secured 
Democratic  endorsement  and  had  finally  been  elected  in 
1882  as  a  Democrat.  Although  he  had  long  proclaimed 
himself  the  friend  of  the  workingman  and  the  foe  of  special 
privilege,  there  was  little  in  his  record  as  Congressman, 
governor  or  employer  that  would  indicate  that  his  real  in- 
terest in  labor  went  farther  than  a  desire  to  gain  its  favor 
for  his  own  ends.  His  main  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
workingman,  as  given  by  one  of  his  supporters  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1884,  was  that  "  all  the  snobs  and  all  the  dilet- 
tantes hate  him,  and  Harvard  College  won't  make  him  a 
doctor  of  laws."  ^ 

Butler's  nomination  by  both  parties  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion and  was  evidently  the  result  of  careful  planning  by 
his  lieutenants.^  It  was  brought  about  without  difficulty, 
but  several  delegates  withdrew  from  the  Anti-Monopoly 
convention,  declaring  that  it  had  been  packed  for  Butler,^ 
and  a  considerable  minority  among  the  Greenbackers  op- 
posed him  and  refused  to  make  his  nomination  unanimous.* 
He  did  not  definitely  accept  either  nomination  until  August. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  accept  the 
Greenback  nomination,  he  refused  to  commit  himself  but 
gave  the  impression  that  he  would.  ^     His  plan  was  evi- 

1  Address  of  H.  J.  Clark,  campaign  document  of  Peoples  Party  1884; 
for  accounts  of  Butler  vide  Butler's  Book;  Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  i, 
p.  263;  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  vol.  v,  p.  312;  The  Record  of  B.  F. 
Butler  (campaign  pamphlet)  ;  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  3,  July  19,  Nov.  4, 

'  A^.  F.  Sun,  May  26,  28,  1884. 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  May  19. 

*  N.  Y.  Sun,  May  30- 

^  Ibid.,  May  29. 
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dently  to  work  with  Tammany  to  defeat  Cleveland  ^  and  to 
bully  the  Democrats  into  nominating  him  by  threatening 
them  with  the  loss  of  the  labor  vote." 

The  Knights  of  Labor  had  representatives  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention  to  urge  the  claims  of  labor. ^  There  was 
also  present  a  delegation  from  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
of  New  York  city  to  urge  the  convention  to  repudiate  White- 
law  Reid  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  on  whom  the  union 
had  declared  a  boycott  because  of  the  discharge  of  union 
printers  in  violation,  the  union  claimed,  of  an  agreement 
between  Reid  and  itself.  When  neither  group  received 
much  attention^  from  the  convention,  the  New  York  union 
voted  to  fight  Blaine  in  the  campaign.* 

Both  the  major  parties  devoted  considerable  space  in  their 
platforms  to  the  questions  with  which  the  minor  parties 
were  mainly  concerned,  but  both  were  vague  in  their  posi- 
tive recommendations  and  there  was  no  distinct  issue  be- 
tween them.  Both  declared  for  the  policy  of  preserving  the 
public  lands  for  actual  settlers  and  of  revoking  where  pos- 
sible existing  grants  to  corporations.  The  Democrats 
declared  that  they  favored  all  legislation  which  would 
tend  "  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  individual  rights  against  corporate  abuses,'' 
but  that  "  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law.''  The 
Republicans  more  definitely  declared  in  favor  of  federal 
regulation  of  railroads  in  such  a  way  as  to  "  secure  to  the 
people  and  to  the  railways  alike  the  fair  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."     Both  asserted  at  length  their  devotion 

^  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  213. 
'  Cf.  infra,  p.  184. 
*  Nation,  June  5. 

*Hist.  of  Typo.  Union  No.  6,  p.  38^— in  Report  of  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 
of  Labor,  1912.  , 
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to  labor,  their  intention  to  revise  the  revenue  laws  with  the 
welfare  of  labor  chiefly  in  mind,  and  their  opposition  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor  or  other  labor  under  contract. 
The  Republicans  came  out  definitely  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bureau  of  labor  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  eight-hour  law.  The  Democrats  declared  that  labor 
should  be  ''  fostered  and  cherished  "  and  favored  laws  by 
which  labor  organizations  might  be  incorporated. 

Another  issue  that  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  result-^ 
of  the  campaign,  although  not  an  issue  between  the  major 
parties,  was  that  of  prohibition.  The  question  of  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  had  become  a  vital  one  in  several  states 
and  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  elections  of  1882. 
In  the  election  of  1883  in  Ohio  it  was  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  main  factor  in  the  Democratic  victory.^ 
The  Democratic  party  had  consistently  taken  the  position  in 
their  state  platforms  that  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  was 
not  a  proper  subject  for  legislation.  The  Republicans, 
while  not  taking  a  definite  stand  for  prohibition,  had  not 
opposed  it,  their  usual  tactics  being  to  favor  the  submission 
of  the  question  to  the  voters.  The  question  had  come  up 
in  Congress  at  different  times,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
attempts  to  have  special  or  standing  committees  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  question.  The  support  for  these  motions 
came  mainly  from  the  Republicans  and  the  opposition  from 
the  Democrats.^  The  Republicans  ignored  the  question  in 
their  platform  for  1884,  but  the  Democrats  put  in  a  plank 
announcing  their  opposition  to  ''  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  -y. 
the  citizens  and  interfere  with  personal  liberty." 

The  first  national  party  on  the  temperance  question  was 
formed  in  1872  under  the  name  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Party  and  polled  5608  votes  in  the  Presidential  election  of 

^  Vide  supra,  pp.  71,  yy. 

'  McPherson,  1876,  p.  199,  1882,  p.  118,  1884,  p.  190. 
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that  year.  Their  vote  in  1876  was  9522,  and  in  1880, 
10,306.^  The  convention  of  1884  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
July  23,  and  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  formerly  Repub- 
lican governor  of  Kansas,  who  had  been  defeated  in  1882 
on  the  prohibition  issue.^  St.  John  had  made  a  good  record 
as  governor  and  was  a  forceful  speaker  and  a  good  cam- 
paigner. The  Prohibition  platform  was  a  well-written 
document  presenting  a  definite  program.  It  pictured  the  ' 
evils  of  intemperance  and  demanded,  as  first  steps  in  its 
abolition,  that  the  government  abandon  the  taxes  on  liquor 
and  tobacco,  that  Congress  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories 
and  that  no  state  be  admitted  to  the  union  until  its  consti- 
tution prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  It 
condemned  the  Republican  party  for  not  having  done  any- 
thing to  check  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  the  years  of  its  power 
and  condemned  its  nominees  for  having  shown  their  friend- 
liness to  the  liquor  interests  by  propositions  for  such  a  use 
of  revenue  as  would  necessitate  the  perpetuation  of  the 
tax  on  liquors.^  The  Democratic  party  was  condemned  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  its  declared  opposition  to  sumptuary 
laws.  In  addition  to  the  planks  on  prohibition,  the  plat- 
form declared  for  civil  service  reform,  retention  of  public 
lands  for  the  people,  a  liberal  pension  system  and  woman  • 
suflFrage.  It  repudiated  as  un-American  the  doctrine  that 
any  "  person  or  people  shall  or  may  be  excluded  from  resi- 
dence or  citizenship."  * 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  3S2,  3^3,  4^71  Black,  History  of  the ^ 
National  Prohibition  Party. 

*N.  Y.  Times,  July  25. 

*  Blaine  had  suggested  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the 
states.  Vide  supra,  p.  124.  Logan  had  introduced  a  bill  providing 
that  the  revenue  from  the  liquor  taxes  be  used  for  the  support  of 
schools.    Cong.  Rec,  47  C,  i  S.,  pp.  2^,  401. 

*■  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  442. 
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As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  platform  declara- 
tions of  the  two  major  parties  on  the  tariff,  civil  service 
reform,  the  currency,  foreign  policy,  labor  problems,  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce,  public  lands,  and  the  Southern 
question,  although  different  in  phraseology,  when  reduced  j^ 
to  programs  of  action  were  practically  the  same.  There 
was  no  real  issue  between  them  on  other  questions.  Both 
declared  in  favor  of  pensions,  of  choosing  territorial  offi- 
cials from  actual  residents  of  the  territories,  and  for  the 
building  up  of  the  merchant  marine.  An  increased  navy 
and  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  the  territories  were 
demanded  by  the  Republicans  and  not  mentioned  by  the 
Democrats,  while  the  question  of  improvement  of  internal 
waterways  was  dealt  with  only  by  the  Democrats.  None 
of  these  questions  was  important  enough,  however,  to  be 
called  an  issue.  It  was  only  in  praise  of  itself  or  in  the 
arraignment  of  its  opponents  that  either  party  was  definite 
and  positive.  The  Democrats  gave  a  long  and  detailed 
table  of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the  Repub- 
licans, ending  with  the  declaration  that  "  honey-combed 
with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures  no  longer  shock  its 
moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent  journals, 
no  longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its 
canvasses  or  a  veto  upon  bad  nominations."  The  Repub- 
licans, as  usual,  "  pointed  with  pride  "  to  their  record  and 
endorsed  the  administrations  of  both  Garfield  and  Arthur. 
The  Nation  declared  that  the  platforms  "  draw  no  dividing 
line  of  principle  or  policy  upon  either  side  of  which  the 
voter  may  be  sure  that  he  is  casting  his  influence  in  favor 
of  one  set  of  ideas  as  opposed  to  another.  ...  *  The  Re- 
publican party,'  says  the  Democratic  platform,  '  so  far  as 
principle  is  concerned,  is  a  reminiscence.'  Quite  true.  The 
Democratic  party   is  another."  ^     The  Independent  said, 

'July  17. 
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"  Their  platforms  are  in  both  cases  mere  political  speeches, 
differing  only  in  the  skill  with  which  they  praise  them- 
selves, abuse  the  other  party,  throw  out  bait  to  catch  selfish 
votes,  and  juggle  with  terms  to  evade  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciple, when  they  have  none  to  state."  ^ 

^July  17. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Republican  Nomination 

It 

The  two  leading  candidates  for  the  RepubHcan  nomina- 
tion in  1884  were  Arthur  andl  Blaine.  Although  the  fac- 
tions within  the  party  were  not  as  clear-cut  or  as  well  or- 
ganized as  in  1880,  these  two  men  stood  out  as  the  leaders 
respectively  of  the  Stalwarts  and  the  Half-Breeds.  The 
dispute  between  Garfield  and  Conkling  which  ended  in 
Conkling's  retirement  from  politics,  the  stigma  which  at- 
tached to  the  Stalwarts  of  partial  responsibility  for  the  state 
of  affairs  that  led  to  Garfield's  death,  the  uprising  against 
the  Camerons  in  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  and  finally  Arthur's 
refusal  to  use  his  office  to  build  up  one  faction  of  the  party, 
all  combined  to  leave  the  Stalwarts  without  strong  leader- 
ship or  organization.  Garfield's  untimely  death  had  also 
deprived  the  Half-Breeds  of  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
patronage  to  build  up  their  organization.  The  Independ- 
ents had  developed  no  leader  among  their  own  number  who 
was  popular  enough  to  be  seriously  consider^,  but  results 
in  1882  had  shown  that  they  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Various  candidates  were  discussed  and  favorite  sons 
brought  forward,  but  none  of  them  except  Arthur  and 
Blaine  developed  strength  enough  to  be  a  real  contender  for 
the  nomination.  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont  was  the 
Independent's  choice  but  he  was  from  a  small  state  and  was 
not  widely  known  or  popular.  The  same  objections  held 
against  Senator  Hawley  of  Connecticut.  John  Sherman 
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was  strong  in  Ohio  but  made  no  great  impression  outside. 
Logan  of  Illinois  likewise  had  considerable  local  strength 
but  little  national.  Gresham  of  Indiana,  Arthur's  Postmas- 
ter-General, was  spoken  of  but  was  not  widely  known. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  objectionable  because  of  the 
fact  that  his  wife  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  positively 
refused  to  be  considered.^  Practical  politicians  were  will- 
ing to  admit  the  weaknesses  of  either  Blaine  or  Arthur  but 
could  see  no  other  available  candidate.^ 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  Arthur's 
record  as  President  would  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  predecessors.  He  refused  to 
use  his  office  for  partisan  purposes  although  under  strong 
pressure  to  do  so.  His  appointments  in  the  main  were  good. 
His  utterances  on  matters  of  public  policy  were  intelligent 
and  courageous.  His  conduct  at  all  times  was  dignified. 
His  administration  was  free  from  scandal.^  Every  Repub- 
lican state  convention  held  in  1884  endorsed  his  administra- 
tion.* Although  196  of  his  278  votes  on  the  first  ballot  at 
the  national  convention  came  from  the  southern  states  whose 
delegates  were  named  by  Republican  office-holders,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Arthur  used  his  office  to  force  his  renomi- 
nation.^  Robertson,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  Blaine  and  was  present  at  the 
convention  wdi*king  for  Blaine. 

Arthur  was  especially  strong  with  business  men,  who  felt 
that  they  should  leave  well  enough  alone.     A  meeting  of 

^  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  625. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  202,  letter  of  Plumb. 

'  McCulloch,  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  p.  484 ;  Peck, 
Twenty  Years,  p.  4;  Rhodes,  article  in  Scribner's,  Sept,  1911. 

^Official  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.  (Chicago,  1884),. 
pp.  Ill,  114. 

*  Rhodes,  op.  cit. 
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business  men  of  New  York  city,  held  at  Cooper  Union,  May 
20,  adopted  resolutions  commending  his  administration  and 
urging  his  renomination.  A  delegation  of  New  York  busi- 
ness men  went  to  the  convention  to  further  his  candidacy/ 
His  strength  with  the  business  interests  was  turned  against 
him  at  the  convention,  where  the  Blaine  supporters  charged 
that  his  candidacy  had  a  "  flavor  of  Wall  St.  about  it."  ^ 

Arthur's  great  weakness  as  a  candidate  was  that  he  was  \ 
not  a  good  self-advertiser.  There  had  been  nothing  spec- 
tacular in  his  administration.  His  lack  of  partisanship, 
whether  it  was  due,  as  his  friends  said,  to  a  desire  to  be  fair 
to  all  factions  whatever  the  cost,  or  as  his  enemies  said,  to 
his  attempts  to  please  everybody,  was  a  source  of  weakness. 
Admirers  of  Garfield  could  never  quite  forgive  Arthur  for 
having  gained  the  Presidency  through  Garfield's  assassina- 
tion." Only  by  leaving  the  administration  entirely  under 
Blaine's  control  could  Arthur  have  satisfied  the  Half- 
Breeds.  They  declared  that  he  failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Garfield  and  that  his  re-election  was  im- 
possible.* His  failure  to  make  a  complete  sweep  of  Half- 
Breed  office-holders  alienated  the  Stalwart  leaders.^  Prac- 
tical politicians  pointed  to  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Fol- 
ger,  his  candidate  in  New  York  in  1882,  as  evidence  of  his 
weakness.  The  Independents,  while  conceding  many  of 
Arthur's  good  points,  were  not  enthusiastic  about  him.  G. 
W.  Curtis,  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  said  in  his  address  to  the  league,  August  6,  1884, 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  April  13,  May  21,  31,  1884;  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  202. 

*  Leslie's  History  of  the  Rep.  Party,  vol.  i,  p.  432. 
'Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  202. 

*  Sherman,  Autobiog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  886;  Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  i,  p.  405; 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  28,  et  passim. 

*  Piatt,  Autobiog.,  p.   180;   Boutwell,  Reminiscences,  vol.  i,  p.  275; 
Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  11. 
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**  his  honorable  treatment  of  the  new  poHcy  [civil  service 
reform]  is  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  public  regard  ...  his 
candor  and  good  faith  secured  the  fair  trial  of  the  new 
system."  ^  Many  could  not  forget,  however,  that  he  had 
l)een  a  machine  politician  and  had  stood  for  years  for  all 
the  things  that  they  were  opposed  to.  There  was  always 
in  their  minds  the  suspicion  that  in  endorsing  reform  he 
was  merely  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  that  his  con- 
version might  not  be  lasting.  His  general  good  record  in 
appointments  was  marred  by  a  few  conspicuously  bad  ones. 
The  effect  of  his  refusal  to  play  politics  in  most  cases  was 
spoiled  by  a  few  isolated  acts  such  as  his  aid  to  the  Mahone 
machine  in  Virginia  and  his  interference  in  the  New  York 
election  of  1882.^  The  Independents,  although  they  were 
hostile  to  Arthur  early  in  the  campaign,  greatly  preferred 
him  to  Blaine,  and  as  Blaine's  strength  increased  they 
showed  inclinations  tO'  turn  to  Arthur.  The  Independent 
leaders  in  the  convention  would  have  been  glad  to  unite  on 
A  rthur  as  a  last  resort  to  defeat  Blaine.' 

The  candidate  who  figured  in  all  calculations,  and  who 
everyone  admitted,  either  gladly  or  with  regret,  was  boimd 
to  be  strong,  was  Blaine.  His  arch  enemy  Conkling  was 
no  longer  active  and  he  had  the  support  of  several  men  who 
had  opposed  him  formerly.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial,  two  powerful  middle-western  news- 
paj>ers  which  had  formerly  opposed  him,  now  supported 
him.*  The  argument,  however,  which  had  done  most  to 
prevent  his  nomination  in  1876  and  1880,  his  railroad  trans- 
actions,  although   old,   had   never  been   satisfactorily   an- 

^  A^.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  8. 

^Nation,  March  2,  April  13,  June  i,  1882,  Nov.  22,  1883,  April  17,  24, 
May  I,  1884;  A'.  Y.  Times,  April  8,  June  9,  1884;  Gary,  Life  of  G.  W. 
Curtis,  p.  287. 

■'■  Harper's  Weekly,  June  14. 

*  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  183. 
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swered  and  was  sure  to  be  brought  up  against  him.  Since 
1876  he  had  done  Httle  to  add  to  his  reputation.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  out  Morrill's  term  and  re- 
elected to  succeed  himself.  In  the  Senate  he  played  a 
minor  part,  never  acquiring  the  influence  or  the  reputation 
that  he  had  in  the  House.  ^  He  was  Garfield's  close  adviser 
in  the  campaign  of  1880  and  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 

Blaine's  record  as  Secretary  of  State  gained  him  pub- 
licity but  was  not  such  as  to  strengthen  him  with  students 
of  public  affairs.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  group  that  de- 
manded what  it  called  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  which  his 
opponents  declared  consisted  in  adopting  a  bullying  attitude 
toward  the  small  Latin-American  states  and  a  truculent 
attitude  toward  any  European  country  that  seemed  inclined 
to  interfere.  Blaine,  according  to  his  friends,  was  one  of 
the  few  men  of  sufficient  vision  to  see  the  real  destiny  of 
the  United  States  among  nations  and  to  have  a  plan  which 
would  enable  her  to  play  the  part  that  she  should  as  the 
leader  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  declared  purpose  of 
Blaine's  policy  was  tO'  bring  about  peace  and  prevent  future 
wars  in  North  and  South  America  and  to  build  up  friendly 
relations  with  the  Latin-American  countries  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.^ 

One  of  Blaine's  problems  as  Secretary  of  State  was  the 
delicate  one  of  adjusting  the  trouble  between  Chili  and 
Peru,  which  had  been  at  war  with  each  other  for  more 
than  two  years.  Peru  possessed  lands  with  valuable  deposits 
of  nitrates  and  guano  which  Chili  coveted  and  in  which  vari- 
ous individuals,  including  some  who  claimed  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  were  financially  interested.     Blaine's 

^  Stan  wood,  Blaine,  pp.  188-215. 

^  Blaine,  "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Garfield's  Administration,"  in 
Chicago  Weekly  Magazine,  Sept.  16,  1881,  also  published  as  a  pamphlet ; 
Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  504;  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  241. 
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motives  in  the  matter  have  been  attacked,  and  while  any- 
definite  proof  of  dishonest  ones  is  lacking,  the  charge  that 
he  forced  the  recognition  of  a  government  in  Peru  that  had 
not  even  a  de  facto  existence,  and  adopted  a  dictatorial  atti- 
tude toward  Chili  which  lessened  the  chances  for  peace  and 
caused  suspicion  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  South 
American  countries,  seems  to  be  justified/  When  Freling- 
huysen  took  over  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  he  adopted 
a  much  milder  tone  toward  Chili  and  revoked  part  of  the 
instructions  of  Trescott,  the  special  minister  whom  Blaine 
had  sent  to  Chili." 

Blaine  was  also  criticized  for  his  interference  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Al- 
though the  note  which  he  sent  to  Mexico  was  rather  dicta- 
torial, there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  breach  of  inter- 
national etiquette.^ 

Blaine's  pet  scheme  for  Latin- America  was  his  peace  con- 
gress. Invitations  were  sent  out  in  November,  1881,  to  the 
various  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  to  partici- 
pate in  a  general  congress  to  be  held  at  Washington.  The 
call  for  the  congress  announced  that  "  its  sole  aim  shall  be 
to  seek  a  way  of  permanently  averting  the  horrors  of  cruel 
and  bloody  combat  between  countries,  oftenest  of  one  blood 
and  speech,  or  the  even  worse  calamity  of  internal  commo- 
tion and  civil  strife."  *  Blaine's  opponents  charged  that, 
however  laudable  the  desire  to  bring  about  peace  might  be, 

*  U.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  1881,  passim;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  47  €.,  i  S., 
no.  79;  House  Rep.,  47  C,  i  S.,  no.  1790;  Ann.  Cyc,  1882,  p.  810; 
pamphlets  published  during  campaign  of  1884 — Hurlburt,  Meddling  and 
Muddling,  de  Leon,  A  Specimen  of  Mr.  Blaine's  Diplomacy,  Hall,  Blaine 
and  His  Foreign  Policy;  Nation,  Dec.  15,  1881,  Feb.  2,  May  5,  Aug.  13, 
1882,  Sept.  18,  25,  Oct.  2,  1884;  Independent,  Oct.  30,  1884. 

'  U.  S.  Foreign  Rels.,  1882,  p.  57. 

^  For.  Rels.,  1881,  p.  766  ct  scq.;  also  pamphlets  referred  to  supra. 

*  For.  Rels.,  iSSi,  p.  14. 
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this  was  but  another  of  his  devices  for  self -advertising. 
They  quoted  the  phrase  about  internal  commotions  to  show 
that  it  was  a  scheme  to  give  the  United  States  an  excuse  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  smaller  nations  for  the  benefit  of 
business  interests.  Blaine's  continued  insistence  on  the 
great  benefits  to  trade  to  be  derived  from  his  policy  give 
some  force  to  this  accusation. 

Blaine  had  instructed  Trescott,  the  special  minister  to 
Chili,  to  visit  other  South  American  countries  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  congress.  Frelinghuysen  in  a  note  to  Trescott 
on  January  9,  1882,  cancelled  that  part  of  his  instructions, 
saying : 

The  United  States  is  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  the  President  wishes  hereafter  to  determine  whether  it  will 
conduce  to  that  general  peace,  which  he  would  cherish  and 
promote,  for  this  government  to  enter  into  negotiation  and  con- 
sultation for  the  promotion  of  peace  with  selected  friendly  na- 
tionalities without  extending  a  like  confidence  to  other  peoples 
with  whom  the  United  States  is  on  equally  friendly  terms.  .  .  . 
The  principles  controlling  the  relations  of  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  with  each  other  and  with  other  nationalities  may, 
on  investigation,  be  found  to  be  so  well  established  that  little 
could  be  gained  at  this  time  by  reopening  a  subject  which 
is  not  novel.  The  President  at  all  events  prefers  time  for 
deliberation.^ 

In  a  special  message,  April  18,  1882,  Arthur  included  a 
copy  of  the  invitation  to  the  proposed  peace  congress  and, 
announcing  that  the  differences  between  the  South  Amer- 
ican states,  which  he  had  hoped  would  be  settled,  still  con- 
tinued, referred  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
with  the  enterprise.^     The  invitation  was  withdrawn  by 

^  For.  Rels.,  1882,  p.  57. 

2  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  97. 
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Frelinghuysen  in  a  note  to  the  various  ministers  dated 
August  9/  Arthur  announced  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  that  the  invitation  had  been  withdrawn  because 
the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  still  continued  and  Con- 
gress had  taken  no  action  on  his  message  of  April  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  congress.'  Blaine  at- 
tacked the  administration  for  reversing  his  policy.  In  an 
open  letter  to  President  Arthur  and  in  newspaper  interviews 
he  declared  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  was  a 
'*  voluntary  humiliation  of  this  government  before  Euro- 
pean powers."  ^ 

Blaine  for  some  reason  or  other  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
bias  against  all  things  British.*  He  found  an  opportunity 
to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  against  England  in  connection 
with  the  controversy  over  the  isthmian  canal.  Interest  in 
the  canal  had  been  revived  by  the  activities  of  the  De  Lesseps 
company.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  with  England  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  canal  built  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  Blaine  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  getting  around  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  by  completely  ignoring  it.  In  a  note, 
June  24,  1 88 1,  sent  to  the  envoys  at  the  various  European 
capitals  to  be  delivered  simultaneously,  he  said  that  it  had 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  President  that  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  might  possibly  be  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  He  called  attention  to  the  treaty  of  1846 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Grenada,  and  declared 
that  this 

^  For.  Rels.,  1882,  p.  4. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  130. 

'Blaine,  Foreign  Policy  of  Garfield;  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  521;  Nation, 
Feb.  9,  March  30,  1882. 

^Vide  e.  g.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years,  chap,  xx;  House  Reps.,  47  C, 
I  S.,  no.  1790,  p.  217,  testimony  of  Blaine. 
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guarantee,  given  by  the  United  States  of  America,  does  not 
require  any  re-enforcement,  or  accession,  or  assent  by  any 
other  power.  .  .  .  Any  attempt  to  supersede  that  guarantee  by 
an  agreement  between  European  powers  .  .  .  whose  interests 
in  the  canal  and  its  operation  can  never  be  so  vital  and  supreme 
as  ours  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  alliance  against  the 
United  States  and  would  be  regarded  by  this  government  as 
an  indication  of  unfriendly  feeling.^ 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  Qayton-Bulwer 
treaty  in  this  remarkable  note.  Lord  Granville  made  no 
reply  for  several  months,  and  then  in  a  curt  note  called 
attention  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  relied  with  confidence  upon  the  ob- 
servation of  all  the  obligations  of  that  treaty.^  In  a  sup- 
plementary note  which  was  sent  before  Granville's  was  re- 
ceived, but  not  until  five  months  after  the  first,  Blaine  took 
up  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  gave  reasons  why  the 
United  States  wished  it  abrogated.  He  said  that  by  reason 
of  Britain's  large  navy  the  two  nations  were  not  left  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  regard  to  the  canal.  The  general  tone 
of  the  note  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract :  "  The 
military  power  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
Civil  War,  is  without  limit  and  in  any  conflict  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  altogether  irresistible."  '^  Blaine's  argument 
amounted  to  a  ''  statement  that  the  United  States  having 
found  the  obligations  of  its  contract  irksome,  and  antag- 
onistic tO'  its  new  political  policies,  it  therefore  deemed  it 
fitting  and  proper  to  avoid  them."  *  It  was  a  novel  way  for 
a  nation  to  go  about  securing  the  favor  of  the  modification 

*  For.  Rels.,  1881,  p.  537. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  549- 

» Ibid.,  p.  554. 

*  Henderson,  Ameriran  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  147;  vide  also  La- 
tane,  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  and  Spanish  America,  p.  208. 
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of  a  treaty  from  a  friendly  power.  The  Economist  (Lon- 
don) of  December  24,  1881,  said: 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  read  such  a  dispatch  unmoved, 
and  to  repress  the  inclination  to  answer  it  by  a  definite  refusal 
to  modify  the  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty,  leaving  the  Government 
at  Washington  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
It  is  vain,  however,  for  nations  to  give  way  to  temper;  the 
evidence  that  the  wording  of  the  dispatch  is  intended  to  please 
Americans  rather  than  to  displease  Englishmen  is  very  strong, 
and  in  the  interest  of  both  nations  it  is  wiser  to  regard  only  the 
substance  of  the  request  thus  rudely  pressed  upon  Britain's 
attention.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  English  newspapers 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  Blaine's  candidacy.  His  friends, 
however,  attributed  their  hostility  to  *'  English  free-trade 
spite."  ^ 

Another  question  that  Blaine  had  to  take  up  with  England 
was  that  of  American  citizens  imprisoned  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  vote  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  elements  in 
Blaine's  strength.  This  was  apparently  due  to  the  general 
belief  that  he  had  been  particularly  active  while  Secretary 
of  State  in  protecting  the  rights  of  American  citizens  im- 
prisoned in  Ireland.  An  examination  of  the  records,  how- 
ever, reveals  no  basis  for  this  belief.  The  Coercion  Act 
was  passed  by  Parliament  March  2,  1881,  and  under  the 
authority  of  this  act  several  persons  who  claimed  American 
citizenship  were  imprisoned.  Petitions  for  their  release 
were  made  by  them  and  their  friends  to  Minister  Lowell  in 
London  and  to  the  State  department  at  Washington.  Steps 
were  taken  by  the  State  department  through  Mr.  Lowell  to 
secure  to  those  imprisoned  their  legal  rights,  but  the  doc- 

^  Quoted  in  Hall,  Blaine  and  His  Foreign  Policy,  p.  20. 
^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  25,  1884. 
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trine  was  laid  down  that  every  government  had  the  right  to 
administer  its  own  mimicipal  law  to  all  persons  within  its 
jurisdiction.  During  Blaine's  term  only  one  person  who 
claimed  American  citizenship  was  released,  and  he  was 
released  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Blaine  followed 
Lowell's  advice  in  the  matter,  approved  of  his  action  and 
adopted  his  opinion,  yet  Blaine  was  held  up  as  the  protector 
of  American  citizens  while  Lowell  was  execrated  as  the 
tool  of  British  interests.^ 

A  few  distrusted  Blaine  because  of  his  record  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  saw  in  his  foreign  policy  a  reckless  attempt 
to  cultivate  popularity  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of  his 
country.  They  believed  that  his  policy  would  involve  the 
United  States  in  needless  foreign  difficulties.^  The  great 
mass  of  voters,  however,  knew  little  and  cared  less  about 
what  foreign  policy  was  adopted.  Foreign  policy  played 
but  a  minor  part  in  either  the  nomination  or  the  election. 

After  Blaine's  retirement  on  December  19,  1881,  from 
the  State  department  he  continued  to  live  in  Washington, 
from  where  he  gave  out  interviews  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  of  them  criticizing  the  administration  for  reversing 
his  foreign  policy.  He  began  during  this  period  to  write  his 
Twenty  Years  of  Congress  and  during  the  early  months  of 
1884  chapters  of  his  work  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Rumors  were  started  at  various  times  that  he  had  retired 
from  politics  and  intended  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  work.  His  opponents  scoffed  at  this,  declaring 
that  his  residence  in  Washington  and  his  literary  work 
were  merely  schemes  to  keep  himself  before  the  public' 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Blaine 

^For.  Rels.,  1881,  pp.  1-43;  Cong.  Rec,  47  €.,  i   S.,  p.  1136;  Hall, 
op.  cit. ;  Nation,  Aug.  14,  1884. 
'  Gary,  Curtis,  p.  284. 
^Nation,  April  3,  10,  17,  24,  1884;  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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wanted  the  nomination  in  1884  or  not.  It  has  been  said 
./fhat  he  felt  that  his  opportunity  was  past,  that  his  public 

^--'life  was  over  and  that  he  really  wished  to  retire,  also  that 
he  felt  that  because  of  the  various  enmities  in  the  party  his 
nomination  in  1884  would  be  unwise/  In  interviews  in 
the  latter  part  of  1883  and  early  in  1884  he  suggested  vari- 
ous other  candidates,  among  them  Allison  of  Iowa,  Harri- 
son of  Indiana,  Cullom  of  Illinois  and  Miller  of  California.^ 
He  strongly  urged  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to  be  the  candi- 
date.^ His  friends  claimed  that  in  doing  this  he  was  sin- 
cerely trying  to  find  a  suitable  candidate  and  finally  con- 
sented to  be  one  himself  only  when  he  became  convinced 
that  no  one  else  could  save  the  party.  Blaine  wrote,  April 
21,  1884,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  nominated,  but  I  am 
disturbing  the  calculation  of  others  at  an  astonishing  rate."  * 
His  opponents  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  entirely  altru- 
istic in  booming  other  candidates,  and  insisted  that  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  a  lot  of  impossibilities,  who,  when 
they  saw  they  had  no  chance,  would  gratefully  turn  to  him.*^ 
One  of  Nast's  cartoons,  entitled  "  Blaine  leans  toward 
Logan,"  pictured  Logan  bound  hand  and  foot  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  White  House  and  about  to  be  pushed  off  by 
Blaine  leaning  against  him.*'  Just  how  much  Blaine  wanted 
the  nomination  or  what  he  did  to  get  it  is  difficult  to  decide, 
but  he  never  publicly  stated  that  he  would  not  accept  it  or 
took  steps  to  prevent  its  coming  to  him. 

B    Blaine's  great  stumbling-block  was  the  opposition  of  the 

1  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  268;  Rogers,  op.  cit.,  p.  147;  Rhodes  in  Scrih- 
ner's,  Sept.  191 1. 

'  A^.  Y  .Tribune,  Nov.  1883-Feb.  1884;  Nation,  Jan.  10,  1884. 

'  Hamilton,  Blaine,  pp.  624,  625. 

^Ibid.,  p.  623. 

^Nation,  January  10,  April  3,  24,  1884. 

*  Harpers'  Weekly,  March  13,  1884. 
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Independents.  The  distrust  and  dislike  between  them  was 
reciprocal.  Blaine  either  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand their  point  of  view  or  admit  that  their  motives  were 
anything  but  selfish.^  The  Independents  insisted  that  with 
public  interest  in  reform  aroused  and  with  the  people  dis- 
trustful of  the  Republican  party  as  shown  by  the  elections 
of  1882,  a  defensive  campaign  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  Republicans  and  that  the  nomination  of  Blaine  would 
inevitably  mean  a  defensive  campaign.  The  Independents 
w^ere  especially  strong  in  New  York,^  and  the  certainty  of 
a  solid  South  for  the  Democrats  made  the  winning  of  New 
York  almost  a  sine  qiiu  non  of  Republican  success.^  As 
Blaine's  strength  increased  the  efforts  of  his  foes  to  show 
his  unfitness  were  redoubled.  The  New  York  Times,  the 
Evening  Post,  the  Nation  and  Harper's  Weekly  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attacks,  republishing  the  Mulligan  letters 
and  raking  up  all  the  details  of  Blaine's  record.*     Predic- 

*  Blaine,  Twenty  Years,  Remarks  on  Carl  Schurz,  p.  438;  vide  also 
articles  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  May-Aug.  1877  by  Gail  Hamilton,  probably 
inspired  by  Blaine.  Blaine  wrote  to  Garfield,  Dec.  10,  1880 :  "  The  third 
section  [of  the  Republican  party]  is  the  Reformers  by  profession,  the 
*  unco  good.'  They  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  but  they  are  the 
worst  possible  political  advisers — upstarts,  conceited,  foolish,  vain,  with- 
out knowledge  of  measures,  ignorant  of  men,  shouting  a  shibboleth 
which  represents  nothing  of  practical  reform  that  you  are  not  a  thousand 
times  pledged  to.  They  are  noisy  but  not  numerous,  pharisaical  but 
not  practical,  ambitious  but  not  wise,  pretentious  but  not  powerful ! 
They  can  be  easily  dealt  with  and  can  be  hitched  to  your  administration 
with  ease.  I  could  handle  them  myself  without  trouble.  You  can  do 
it  more  easily  still." — Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  490. 

'The  Nation  by  an  analysis  of  the  votes  of  1882  and  1883  estimated 
that  there  were  at  least  80,000  independent  voters  in  N.  Y.  Nation 
Nov.  29,  1883. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  pp.  200,  204. 

*  Vide  files  of  these  journals  March- Alay  1884,  especially  Times,  April 
15,  May  9;  Evening  Post,  April  17,  27,  28;  Nation,  April  24,  May  i,  15; 
Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  23,  March  29. 
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tions  of  a  bolt  in  case  of  Blaine's  nomination  were  freely 
made.^ 

A  dinner  attended  by  prominent  Independents  from  New 
York,  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  was 
given  by  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  The  speakers  included  Carl 
Schurz  and  President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College,  and  a 
letter  from  George  W.  Curtis  was  read.  The  tone  of  the 
meeting  and  of  the  resolutions  adopted  was  that  adminis- 
trative reform  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  campaign 
and  that  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  bound  to  reform  by 
his  character,  record  and  associations  was  indispensable  to 
Republican  success.  A  meeting  was  held  the  following  day 
at  which  an  organization  was  formed  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Conference  Committee  of  Independent  Republicans,"  to 
organize  independent  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
This  committee  sent  out  circulars  urging  all  Republicans 
to  attend  the  primaries  and  vote  for  such  a  man  as  had 
been  indicated  in  the  resolutions.  They  neither  endorsed 
nor  condemned  individuals,  but  their  hostility  to  Blaine 
and,  at  first,  to  Arthur  was  clearly  shown.^ 

The  candidate  most  in  favor  with  the  Independents  was 
Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  He  developed  little 
strength,  however,  and  as  the  time  for  the  state  conventions 
approached  the  efforts  of  the  Independents  were  directed 
more  and  more  toward  defeating  Blaine.  In  the  New  York 
state  convention  the  Independents  held  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  Arthur  men  combined  with  them  to  elect  the  Ed- 
munds candidates  for  delegates  at  large. ^ 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  at  the  meeting 

*  Nation,  April  24;  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  loi. 

*N.  Y.  papers,  Feb.  23,  24;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  767;  Nation,  March  10, 
April  13. 

*  Nation,  May  i,  1884;  White,  Autobiog.,  p.  201, 
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of  the  Republican  national  committee  in  1883  to  change  the 
basis  of  apportionment  of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion so  that  it  should  have  some  relation  to  the  voting 
strength  of  the  party  in  the  various  states.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  congressional  districts  to  elect  their  own  dele- 
gates was  secured  by  a  provision  that  district  delegates 
might  be  elected  either  by  district  conventions  or  by  sub- 
divisions of  state  conventions.  State  conventions  were  to 
be  held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  be- 
fore the  national  convention.^ 

The  convention  assembled  in  Chicago  on  June  3.  It  was 
evident  that  Blaine  was  strong  especially  in  the  strongly 
Republican  states.  On  the  first  test,  however,  the  Blaine 
men  lost.  The  national  committee  had  proposed  Powell 
Clayton  of  Arkansas  a  Blaine  supporter,  as  temporary 
chairman.  On  motion  of  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  the 
name  of  John  R.  Lynch,  a  negro  delegate  from  Mississippi, 
who  supported  Arthur,  was  substituted  by  a  vote  of  424  to 
384.^  This  caused  rejoicing  among  the  anti-Blaine  forces 
but  was  not  really  decisive  as  the  issue  was  not  strictly  an 
anti-Blaine  one.  The  Logan  delegates  who  were  later  to  be 
thrown  to  Blaine  voted  for  Lynch  as  they  wished  to  con- 
ciliate the  negro  vote  and  also  possibly  because  they  wanted 
to  show  the  Blaine  leaders  the  importance  of  Illinois.^ 

After  the  first  day  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
were  unusually  harmonious.  The  second  day  John  B.  Hen- 
derson was  chosen  permanent  chairman  without  opposition. 
The  committee  on  credentials  reported,  in  all  cases  except 
two,  in  favor  of  the  delegates  seated  by  the  national  com- 
mittee, and  in  these  two,  one  from  Kentucky  and  one  from 
New  York,  the  votes  were  divided  between  the  contestants.* 

^  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  420. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  p.  6. 

2  Harper's  Weekly,  June  14.  *  Proceedings,  p.  50. 
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A  minority  report  was  submitted  from  the  committee  on 
rules  which  provided  that  in  future  conventions  each  con- 
gressional district  should  have  one  delegate  and  one  addi- 
tional for  each  10,000  votes  or  fraction  thereof  cast  for 
the  Republican  electoral  ticket  at  the  previous  election. 
After  being  attacked  by  the  Southern  delegates  this  was 
withdrawn  and  the  majority  report  adopted  without  a  roll 
call.^  The  platform  drafted  by  a  committee  of  which  Mc- 
Kinley  of  Ohio  was  chairman  was  adopted  without  discus- 
sion and  without  a  roll  call.^  A  resolution  was  introduced 
by  a  delegate  from  Tennessee  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  ''  every  member  of  it  is  bound  in  honor  to 
support  its  nominee,  whoever  the  nominee  may  be :  and  that 
no  man  should  hold  a  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  to  so 
agree."  In  support  of  the  resolution  George  A.  Knight,  a 
Blaine  delegate  from  California,  made  a  direct  thrust  at 
Curtis  and,  the  Independents  and  showed  the  fear  of  a  bolt 
when  he  said : 

No  honest  Republican  .  .  .  should  dare  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  convention  and  vote  down  that  resolution.  There  are 
already  whisperings  in  the  air,  of  men  high  in  the  Republican 
])arty,  openly  and  avowedly  declaring  that  they  will  not  support 
one  man  if  he  be  nominated  by  this  Convention  .  .  .  and  let 
all  those,  be  they  editors  of  newspapers  or  conducting  great 
periodical  journals,  who  refuse  to  support  the  nominee,  let  them 
be  branded,  that  they  not  only  come  here  and  violate  the  im- 
plicit faith  that  was  put  in  them,  but  the  direct  and  honest 
conviction  of  this  convention. 

After  Curtis  and  an  Edmunds  delegate  from  Massachusetts 
had  attacked  the  resolution  it  was  withdrawn.^ 

^  Proceedings,  p.  84. 

*Ibid.,  p.  91. 

» Ibid.,  p.  37  et  seq. 
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By  the  evening  session  of  the  third  day  the  convention 
was  ready  for  the  nomination.  Brandegee  of  Connecticut 
nominated  Hawley,  urging  his  availabiHty  as  the  friend  of 
Garfield  and  the  friend  of  Grant,  a  candidate  whom  all  ele- 
ments could  support  with  ''  nothing  to  be  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten." ^ 

In  his  speech  nominating  John  Sherman,  Foraker  of  Ohio 
declared  that  Ohio  was  a  Republican  state  and  would  cast 
her  electoral  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  He 
called  attention  to  the  existing  business  depression  and  as- 
serted that  Sherman  by  reason  of  his  experience  and  the 
"  brilliancy  of  his  common  sense  "  was  the  candidate  best 
fitted  to  allay  the  *'  distrust  that  disturbs  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country."  ^ 

Logan  was  nominated  by  Cullom  of  Illinois.  His  honor- 
able career  in  Congress  and  especially  his  war  record  and 
popularity  with  the  veterans  of  the  war  was  emphasized.^ 

Arthur  was  nominated  by  Townsend  of  Pennsylvania. 
Townsend  pointed  out  that  all  factions  were  agreed  that 
Arthur's  adminstration  had  been  an  excellent  one.  He  de- 
clared that  to  refuse  him  a  renomination  would  be  to  fur- 
nish the  Democrats,  whom  he  characterized  as  "  intelligent 
and  tireless,"  with  just  grounds  for  attacking  the  sincerity 
of  Republican  desire  for  reform.  Answering  the  charge 
that  Arthur  had  been  a  machine  politician,  he  said : 

I  have,  sir,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  not  prostituted  his 
of^ce  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  but  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Roscoe  Conkling  has  given  his  whole  influence  against  Mr. 
Arthur ;  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  man  who  resigned 
his  office,  and  the  man  who  could  not  sit  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
during  Garfield's  administration  because  Mr.  Blaine  was  so 

^  Proceedings,  p.  lOO. 
'  Ihid.y  p.  122. 
'/6iU,  p.  102. 
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wicked  as  to  persuade  Mr.  Garfield  to  nominate  Mr.  Robertson 
for  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, — he  is  also  opposed 
to  Mr.  Arthur.^ 

Arthur's  nomination  was  seconded  by  Bingham  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Lynch  of  Mississippi  and  Pinchbeck  of  Louisiana. 
Pinchbeck  minimized  the  effect  that  Stalwart  resentment 
would  have  on  Arthur's  strength.  He  also  resented  the 
charge  that  had  been  made  that  the  votes  of  the  negro  dele- 
gates were  for  sale  and  urged  all  negroes  to  continue  to 
support  Arthur  as  an  answer  to  the  slander.^ 

West  of  Ohio  nominated  Blaine  in  an  old-fashoned 
spread-eagle  speech.  He  said  that  the  solid  South  was 
against  them  and  that  the  candidate  must  therefore  be  one 
who  would  appeal  to  all  classes  in  the  North.  He  dwelt  on 
Blaine's  long  public  career  and  closed  with  a  prediction  of 
his  overwhelming  success.' 

Davis  of  Minnesota  in  seconding  Blaine's  nomination 
stressed  the  fact  that  he  had  always  been  regular,  that  al- 
though defeated  in  two  conventions  by  narrow  margins  he 
had  never  sulked  but  had  been  instrumental  in  electing  both 
his  rivals.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania  also  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation. Most  significant  of  the  seconding  speeches  was  that 
of  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  who  said :  "  I  second  this  nomination, 
believing  as  I  do,  that  his  turn  has  come ;  believing  as  I  do, 
that  expediency  and  justice  demand  it;  believing  as  I  do, 
that  the  Republican  people  of  the  Republican  states  that 
must  give  the  Republican  majorities  want  him."  ^ 

Edmunds'  name  was  presented  by  ex-Governor  Long  of 
Massachusetts,  who  declared  that  the  interests  of  the  party 

*  Proceedings,  p.  112.  • 
*Ihid.,  p.  119. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  105. 
*/fewf.,  p.  108. 
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were  greater  than  the  interests  of  any  one  man  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
party.  He  urged  that  the  candidate  must  be  one  on  whom 
all  factions  could  unite.  George  W.  Curtis'  speech  second- 
ing Edmunds'  nomination  was  as  much  a  speech  against 
Blaine  as  for  Edmunds.  It  was  a  forceful  exposition  of 
the  Independent  point  of  view.     He  said : 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  we  approach  a  new  contest,  and  we  shall 
be  tried  by  the  candidate  whom  we  submit  to  the  people,  I 
say  we  shall  be  tried  by  the  candidate  that  we  present.  Do  not 
forget  that  upon  the  man  of  our  choice  the  eyes  of  the  country 
will  turn  to  see  what  it  is  that  the  Republican  party  honors  and 
respects.  It  will  turn  to  see  what  are  the  objects,  what  is  the 
spirit,  and  what  shall  be  the  method  of  continued  Republican 
administration.  And,  therefore,  our  candidate  must  be  in  him- 
self a  resplendent  manifestation  of  Republican  principle,  Re- 
publican character,  and  Republican  purpose;  a  candidate  who 
is  in  himself  a  triumphant  victory. 

We,  gentlemen,  have  been  long  in  power,  and  prolonged 
power  breeds,  as  we  have  learned  to  our  cost  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  you  have  learned,  therefore,  to  your  cost — 
prolonged  power  breeds  dissensions  within  the  party.  The 
times  are  hard ;  and  every  man  who  feels  poor,  at  once  blames 
the  administration  of  the  government.  The  old  issues  are 
largely  settled;  and  new  men  with  new  views  are  arising  all 
around  us ;  and  vast  questions,  to  which  no  man  can  be  blind, 
solicit  our  present  attention  and  sympathy. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  country ;  this  is  the  state  of  the  party ; 
and  we  are  confronted  with  the  Democratic  party,  very  hungry, 
and  as  you  may  well  believe,  very  thirsty;  a  party  without  a 
single  definite  principle;  a  party  without  any  distinct  national 
policy  which  it  dares  to  present  to  the  country ;  a  party  which 
fell  from  power  as  a  conspiracy  against  human  rights,  and  now 
attempts  to  sneak  back  to  power  as  a  conspiracy  for  plunder 
and  spoils.    Nevertheless,  fellow-Republicans,  we  have  learned, 
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and  many  of  you  whom  our  hearts  salute,  have  learned  upon 
fields  less  peaceful  than  this,  that  our  foe  is  not  a  foe  to  be 
despised.  He  will  feel  our  lines  to  find  our  weakest  point. 
He  will  search  the  work  of  this  Convention  with  electric  light. 
He  will  try  us  by  our  candidate.  And  therefore  the  man  to 
whom  we  commit  the  banner — the  banner  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  bore — ^must  be,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  knight  indeed ; 
and  like  the  old  knight,  a  "  knight  without  fear  and  without 
reproach."  He  must  be  a  statesman  identified  with  every 
measure  of  the  great  Republican  past,  and  a  pioneer  in  every 
measure  of  its  future  of  reform ;  and  in  himself  the  pledge  that 
the  party  will  not  only  put  its  face  forward,  but  will  set  its 
foot  forward;  and  a  pledge  also,  that  that  mighty  foot  will 
trample  and  crush  and  utterly  destroy  whatever  disgraces  the 
public  service,  whatever  defiles  the  Republican  name,  whatever 
defeats  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  and  of  the  Re- 
publican party  .  .  .  ^ 

After  the  nominating  speeches,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  Blaine  men  the  convention  adjourned.  Dur- 
ing the  night  numerous  conferences  were  held  among  the 
anti-Blaine  forces  but  no  one  opposition  candidate  could  be 
agreed  upon.^  Many  of  the  Edmunds  men  were  willing  to 
support  Arthur  but  the  Edmunds  votes  were  independent 
and  could  not  be  transferred  in  a  body.  A  fusion  move- 
ment had  to  be  led  by  the  Arthur  men  since  they  came  first 
on  the  roll  call,  and  they  would  support  no  other  candidate.'* 
Mark  Hanna  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  tried  without  success 
to  start  a  boom  for  John  Sherman.*  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man had  sent  a  telegram  positively  refusing  to  be  a  candi- 
date or  to  serve  if  elected,'^  but  a  boom  started  in  spite  of 

1  Proceedings,  p.  126. 

^N.  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  4,  5,  6;  White,  Autobiog.,  p.  203. 

3  Harper's  Weekly,  June  14. 

*  Rhodes,  in  Scribner's,  Sept.  191 1. 

'"N.  Y.  Times,  June  5. 
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this  by  Senator  Hoar  and  G.  W.  Curtis  was  blocked  by- 
opposition  to  his  wife's  rehgion/ 

The  first  ballot  resulted  about  as  had  been  predicted.  Of 
Arthur's  278  votes,  196  came  from  the  South,  nine  from 
the  territories,  thirty-one  from  New  York,  eleven  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  others  scattered.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  solid  Maine  delegation  and  one  vote  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Blaine  received  no  votes  from  New  England,  but 
he  had  votes  from  every  other  state  except  Georgia,  includ- 
ing solid  delegations  from  California,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Iowa,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia,  and  at  least  half  the  votes 
from  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas.  No  important  changes  were  made  on  the 
second  or  third  ballots,  Blaine  gaining  a  few  votes  on  each. 
After  the  third  ballot  an  attempt  to  adjourn  was  frustrated 
by  the  Blaine  men.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  amid  great  confusion 
in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor,  moved  to  nominate  Blaine 
by  acclamation,  but  the  motion  was  ruled  out  of  order.  On 
the  roll  call  for  the  fourth  ballot  Cullom  of  Illinois  at- 
tempted to  read  a  telegram  from  Logan  withdrawing  in 
favor  of  Blaine,  but  it  was  ruled  out  of  order.  Cullom 
then  withdrew  Logan's  name  and  cast  the  vote  of  the  state 
— Blaine  thirty-four,  Logan  six,  Arthur  three.  When  Ohio 
was  called  Foraker  "  in  the  interest  of  the  party  "  withdrew 
the  name  of  John  Sherman  and  cast  the  forty-six  votes  of 
the  state  for  Blaine,  insuring  his  nomination.  After  the 
vote  had  been  announced,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  convention,  the  motion  to  make  the  nomination  unan- 
imous was  put  and  carried  without  dissent.^  Curtis'  biog- 
rapher asserts  that  Curtis  did  not  vote  on  the  motion  and 

*  Rhodes,  op.  cit. 
^Proceedings,  pp.  151-160. 
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resisted  strong  pressure  to  take  the  platform  and  speak  in 
favor  of  it/ 

Blaine's  nomination  undoubtedly  accorded  with  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  was  won  without  the  use  of  office-holders 
or  official  pressure  of  any  kind.  However  distasteful  to  the 
Independent  element,  they  had  to  admit  that  it  was  brought 
about  fairly.-  If  Blaine  was  an  unworthy  candidate  the 
indictment  must  be  brought  against  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party. 

G.  W.  Curtis  is  said  to  have  remarked  after  the  conven- 
tion that  Blaine's  nomination  was  "  sl  desperate  and  daring 
experiment."  ^  It  was  an  experiment  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  unusual  for  a  party  to  nominate  a  man  with  so  long  a 
record  as  a  political  leader  and  public  official.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  dark  horse  or  "  impromptu  statesman "  * 
/  about  Blaine.  His  strength  and  his  weakness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  his  record  was  known.  The  voters  could  not  plead  the 
excuse  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  the  candi- 
date was. 

Superficially  Blaine's  nomination  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
one.  The  votes  of  Sherman,  his  strongest  rival  in  his  own 
faction,  and  of  Logan,  one  of  the  Stalwart  leaders  who  had 
been  his  bitterest  opponents  in  1880,  had  been  voluntarily 
given  to  him.  Piatt,  another  of  his  former  enemies,  had 
done  yeoman  work  for  him.°  The  two  strongest  factions 
of  the  party  numerically  appeared  united.  The  Independ- 
ents were  to  ibe  reckoned  with,  however,  and  events  proved 

*  Cary,  Curtis,  p.  287. 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  June  7;  Nation,  June  12;  Roosevelt,  Autobiography, 
p.  96. 

'  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  8. 

*  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  629,  letter  of  Evarts. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  627,  letter  of  W.  W.  Phelps. 
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that  it  was  more  important  that  the  nomination  be  agree- 
able to  them  than  that  it  be  agreeable  to  either  of  the  other 
two  factions.  The  Half-Breeds  had  not  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  nomination  in  1876,  that  of  1880  had  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Stalwarts,  yet  the  sense  of  party  loyalty 
had  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  break.  In  1884  the 
Independents  were  dissatisfied  and  their  defection  and  the 
defeat  of  the  party  resulted. 

Logan  received  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  with- 
out a  contest.  A  motion  was  passed  almost  unanimously 
to  nominate  him  by  acclamation,  but  for  the  sake  of  regu- 
larity the  roll  was  called  and  he  secured  the  votes  of  all 
except  the  New  York  delegation.^ 

Logan  was  a  politician  of  the  old  school.  He  entered 
politics  in  Illinois  in  the  early  fifties  as  a  disciple  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and,  after  serving  in  the  state  legislature  and 
two  terms  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  he  organized  a  regi- 
ment in  Illinois  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  with  credit,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  after  two  terms  was  elected  Senator  in  1870  and 
again  in  1878.  In  Congress  he  was  noted  more  for  his 
strong  partisanship  than  for  his  statesmanlike  qualities. 
He  aligned  himself  with  the  radicals  on  the  reconstruction 
question  and  his  principal  speeches  in  the  House  and  Senate 
were  attacks  on  the  ex-Confederates.  He  was  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  Grant  and  with  the  help  of  the  federal  patronage 
made  himself  supreme  in  the  Republican  councils  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  active  in  G.  A.  R.  affairs  and  had  served 
three  terms  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  organization. 
His  popularity  with  the  veterans  was  increased  by  his  warm 
advocacy  in  Congress  of  pension  bills  both  general  and 
private.    His  education  had  been  fragmentary  and  his  gram- 

1  Proceedings,  p.  168. 
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mar  was  often  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  opponents. 
He  owed  his  political  strength  to  hard  work,  willingness  to 
serve  his  friends,  and  skilful  manipulation  of  the  patronage 
and  the  political  machinery.  Although  a  Stalwart,  a  boss, 
a  politician  who  knew  no  other  than  machine  methods,  he 
had  always  shown  more  regard  for  public  opinion  than 
many  of  his  associates  and  had  willingly  modified  his  course 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
more  thoughtful  elements  of  the  community.  His  advocacy 
of  the  Pendleton  civil-service  act  is  a  case  in  point.  He  had 
favored  greenbacks  but  had  voted  for  the  resumption  act 
and  was  considered  "  sound "  on  financial  questions  in 
1884.  His  integrity  was  unquestioned.  His  nomination, 
however,  added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  ticket  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Independents.^ 

1  Dawson,  Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  passim;  Rhodes^ 
op.  cit,  vol.  vi,  p.  224,  vol.  vii,  pp.  53,  58 ;  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  7,  1884. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Democratic  Nomination 

With  the  prospects  of  a  Democratic  victory  brighter  in 
1884  than  they  had  been  in  years,  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats were  in  a  receptive  mood  for  a  nomination.  Favorite 
sons  flourished.  There  were  few  among  them,  however, 
who  were  of  what  was  generally  considered  to  be  Presiden- 
tial caliber.  The  long  exclusion  of  the  Democrats  from 
any  share  in  the  executive  offices  had  limited  the  number  of 
their  leaders  of  national  prominence.  Among  their  leaders 
in  Congress  a  large  number  of  the  ablest  were  unavailable 
because  of  their  active  sympathy  with  the  South  during  flie 
war.  The  lack  of  unanimity  within  the  party  on  the  tariff 
question  made  inadvisable  the  nomination  of  any  of  the 
men  who  had  taken  an  extreme  stand  on  either  side  of  that 
issue.  Thus,  advocacy  of  free  trade  barred  Carlisle  of 
Kentucky  and  Morrison  of  Illinois,  while  Randall  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  too  much  of  a  protectionist  to  suit  the  West 
and  South. 

There  was  a  feeling  in  the  West  that,  after  twenty  years 
of  failure  with  eastern  candidates,  it  was  time  that  the 
West  should  be  recognized.^  Indiana,  one  of  the  doubtful 
states  which  it  was  especially  important  to  carry,  had  two 
candidates,  Joseph  E.  McDonald  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 
Both  had  served  in  the  House  before  the  war  and  in  the 
Senate  since.  Both  were  men  of  ability  and  there  had  been 
a  long  rivalry  between  them  for  leadership  of  the  party  in 

^Vide  Proc.  Nat.  Dent.  Conv.,  1884,  p.  106. 
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Indiana.^  McDonald,  who  had  been  a  workingman  him- 
self, was  thought  to  be  strong  with  labor.  He  was  sus- 
pected, however,  of  leanings  toward  free  trade.^  Hendricks 
had  opposed  McDonald  in  1880  and  prevented  his  getting 
the  united  support  of  the  Indiana  delegation,  but  in  1884 
Indiana  sent  a  solid  delegation  for  McDonald  to  the  con- 
vention and  Hendricks  made  the  speech  nominating  him. 
There  was  a  rumor  current  before  the  convention,  which 
events  seemed  to  substantiate,  that  McDonald's  candidacy 
was  a  blind  and  that  Hendricks  would  be  brought  forward 
at  the  proper  time  if  that  time  came. 

Hendricks  was  one  of  the  Democratic  old  guard.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  he  had  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  and  been  defeated  for  re-election.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1863  and  although  he  had  skated  at  times  on 
rather  thin  ice  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration,^  no 
charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union  could  be  made  against  him. 
He  had  favored  greenbacks  and  his  ideas  on  most  financial 
questions  were  much  more  acceptable  in  Indiana  than  in 
the  East*  Bigelow's  estimate  of  Hendricks  in  his  Life  of 
Tilden,  that  he  ''  might  have  been  a  statesman  if  he  had 
been  less  of  a  demagogue,"  seems  to  be  a.  fair  one."^  He 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1868  and  had  accepted  second  place 
in  1876.  Although  he  had  lost  ground  to  McDonald  in  In- 
diana he  was  talked  of  both  as  a  candidate  for  President 
and  as  a  running  mate  for  Tilden  again  in  case  the  old 
ticket  should  be  revived. 

*  McClure,  Lives  of  Cleveland  and  Heitdrkks,  p.  194. 
« N.  Y.  World,  June  13.  1884. 

»  a;  Y.  Tribune,  July  12,  1884. 

*  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  vol.  vii,  p.  213;  Woodburn,  Political  Parties 
and  Party  Problems,  p.  105. 

^  Vol.  i,  p.  205. 
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Ohio,  the  other  middle-western  state  which  the  Democrats 
had  hopes  of  carrying,  also  had  several  candidates,  among- 
them  Allan  G.  Thurman,  Oliver  Payn  and  George  W. 
Hoadly.  Thurman  was  another  old-time  Democrat.  He 
had  served  in  Congress  before  the  war,  had  been  narrowly 
defeated  by  Hayes  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1867,  had  been 
chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio'  and  had  been  in 
the  Senate  from  1868  to  1880.  Payn,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Pendleton  in  the  Senate,  was  spoken  of  favorably 
in  the  East,  but  his  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  his  lack  of  political  experience  made  him  unavail- 
able/ Hoadly  was  one  of  the  Republicans  who  had  joined 
the  Liberal  movement  of  1872  and  then  gone  back  tO'  the 
Democrats.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  national  prominence  and 
had  been  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1883.  None  of  the 
Ohio  candidates  was  strong  enough  to  secure  more  than  a 
minority  of  the  delegates  from  his  own  state.  The  fact  that 
the  Congressional  election  was  held  in  Ohio  in  October  also 
was  against  the  selection  of  any  candidate  from  that  state, 
as  the  Democrats  were  not  certain  of  carrying  it  and  feared 
the  psychological  effect  of  failing  to  carry  the  home  state  of 
their  candidate. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  early  part  of  the 
canvass  about  the  "  old  ticket  "  —  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
Most  Democrats  believed  that  Tilden  had  been  deliberately 
cheated  out  of  the  Presidency  in  1876  and  the  "  fraud  " 
issue  had  been  prominent  ever  since  in  every  Democratic 
gathering.  Tilden  received  many  letters  from  prominent 
Democrats  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomination.^  Several 
state  conventions  instructed  their  delegates  to  support  him. 
It  was  generally  believed,  however,  that  Tilden  was  phys- 

1  A^.  Y.  World,  July  13,  1884. 

'  Bigelow,  Life  of  Tilden,  vol.  ii,  pp.  404-410. 
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the  Republican  machine,  was  elected  by  the  unprecedented 
plurality  of  192,000/ 

Cleveland,  as  governor,  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of 
his  supporters.  His  appointments  were  uniformly  good. 
His  attitude  in  the  passage  and  administration  of  the 
civil  service  reform  law  gained  him  the  approval  of  civil 
service  reformers.^  He  kept  close  watch  over  the  legisla- 
ture, which  was  Democratic  during  his  first  year  and  Re- 
publican during  the  second.  He  made  free  use  of  his  veto 
power,  showing  in  his  vetoes  a  disregard  for  political  ad- 
vantage, an  interest  in  the  popular  welfare  and  a  high  sense 
of  the  duty  and  obligations  of  the  state  and  its  officials. 
Several  bills  were  vetoed  because  they  were  poorly  drawn 
and  vague,  others,  notably  the  five-cent- fare  bill,  because 
they  were  not  in  accord  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  contracts 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  state.  Many  appropriations 
were  refused  as  being  unnecessary  or  illegal.^  He  was  also 
vigorous  in  his  advocacy  of  legislation  which  he  believed  to 
be  necessary,  so  much  so  that  he  was  accused  of  unconsti- 
tutional interference  with  the  legislature.*  Among  the  more 
important  bills  passed  during  his  term  were  the  civil  service 
bill,  the  bill  creating  a  bureau  of  labor  and  the  Roosevelt 
reform  bills  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

'Qeveland  was  not  a  brilliant  man.  His  education  and 
his  experience  had  been  limited.  He  was  not  a  polished 
speaker.  He  lacked  most  of  the  qualities  usually  associated 
with  great  leaders.     "  He  represented  the  practical,  every- 

*  Parker,  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland,  pp.  20-55 ;  Hanford,  Early 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  Grover  Cleveland,  passim  ;  Dorsheimer,  Life 
of  Cleveland,  passim ;  Nation,  Sept.  28,  1882. 

*  Nation,  June  19,  July  10,  17,  24,  1884;  N.  Y.  Eve'g.  Post,  Oct.  27, 
1884;  N.  Y.  Times,  July  2,  7,  24,  1884. 

3  Public  Papers  of  Grover  Cleveland,  1883,  1884,  passim. 
*N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  24,  March  5,  1884. 
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day,  usual  citizen  of  moderate  means  and  no  very  marked 
ambitions,  a  combination  of  the  business  man  and  the  un- 
important professional  person,  blunt,  hard-headed,  brusque, 
and  unimaginative."  ^  He  was  absolutely  honest  and 
straightforward,  had  a  great  capacity  for  hard  work  and  a 
real  desire  to  serve  the  people.  He  was  deliberate  in  all  his 
actions  and  not  easily  swerved  from  his  purpose.  He  was 
conservative  rather  than  progressive  on  most  questions, 
especially  economic  ones.  His  humble-mindedness  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  are  shown  in  a  personal  letter  written 
to  his  brother  on  the  night  of  his  election  as  governor. 

I  will  tell  you  first  of  all  others,  the  policy  I  intend  to  adopt, 
and  that  is,  to  make  the  matter  a  business  engagement  between 
the  people  of  the  state  and  myself,  in  which  the  obligation  on  my 
side  is  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  me  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  interests  of  my  employers.  I  shall  have  no  ideas  of  re- 
election or  any  higher  political  preferment  in  my  head,  but  be 
very  thankful  and  happy  if  I  can  well  serve  one  term,  as  the 
people's  Governor.^ 

Qeveland  had  always  been  a  party  man  but  not  merely  a 
party  man.  His  ideas  as  tO'  the  function  of  parties  were  well 
expressed  in  a  speech  at  a  Democratic  gathering  in  New 
York  city  in  December,  1882,  shortly  after  his  election  as 
governor. 

I  am  quite  certain,  too,  that  the  late  demonstration  did  not 
spring  from  any  pre-existing  love  for  the  jm:ty  which  was 
called  to  power,  nor  did  the  people  place  th-  affairs  of  state 
in  our  hands  to  be  by  them  forgotten.  They  voted  for  them- 
selves and  in  their  own  interests.  If  we  retain  their  confidence 
we  must  deserve  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  will  call  on  us  to 
give  an  account  of  our  stewardship.     We  shall  utterly  fail  to 

^  Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  29. 

'  Parker,  Writings  of  Grover  Cleveland,  p.  535. 
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read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times  if  we  are  not  fully  convinced 
that  parties  are  but  the  instruments  through  which  the  people 
work  their  will  and  that  when  they  become  less  or  more  the 
people  desert  or  destroy  them.  The  vanquished  have  lately 
learned  these  things  and  the  victors  will  act  wisely  if  they 
profit  by  the  lesson.^ 

There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  as  governor  to  indicate 
that  these  were  not  his  real  ideas.  The  charge  that  he  was 
a  machine  politician  and  had  used  his  office  to  build  up  a 
personal  organization  for  himself,^  had  little  foundation.^ 
While  the  Republicans  were  complaining  of  his  partisan 
activities  the  Democratic  New  York  Sun  was  condemning 
him  for  "  his  plan  of  governing  without  reference  to  the 
party  that  put  him  in  power."  *  The  principle  factions  in 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  were  Tammany  and  anti- 
Tammany.  Tammany  had  a  strong  organization  in  New 
York  city  and  a  few  scattered  supporters  upstate.  Their 
opponents  were  the  County  Democracy  in  the  city  and  the 
group  upstate  of  which  Daniel  Manning  of  Albany  was  the 
leader.  Manning,  the  owner  of  the  Albany  Argus,  had 
been  active  in  politics  for  several  years  and  his  great  polit- 
ical shrewdness  and  his  ability  to  manage  men  had  won 
him  a  commanding  position  in  the  party.  He  had  been  a 
protege  of  Tilden,  had  supported  Robinson,  and  now  turned 
to  Cleveland  as  the  coming  Democrat.^  He  had  been  active 
in  bringing  about  Cleveland's  nomination  and  election  and 
was  one  of  his  chief  advisers.  When  Cleveland  found  it 
necessary  to  choose  'between  the  factions,  he  chose  the  anti- 

^  Parker,  Writings  of  Grover  Cleveland,  p.  242. 

« N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  18,  Oct.  21,  23,  1884. 

'Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  p.  415;  White,  Autobiog.,  pp.  199,  207. 

♦July  21,  1884. 

^Alexander,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  419;  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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Tammany  one.  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  the  leader  of  the 
County  Democracy,  was  commissioner  of  pubHc  works  of 
New  York  city.  A  bill,  called  the  Tenure  of  Office  bill, 
which  changed  the  term  of  several  New  York  city  officials 
and  incidentally  legislated  Thompson  out  of  office,  passed 
the  legislature  and  was  vetoed  by  Cleveland  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  poorly  drawn  and  would  not  effect  its  avowed 
purpose.^  Tammany  made  the  charge,  which  the  Repub- 
licans took  up,  that  Cleveland  had  vetoed  the  bill  in  order 
to  protect  his  friend  Thompson,^  but  the  author  of  the  bill 
later  admitted  that  it  had  been  amended  until  it  was,  as 
Cleveland  had  said,  a  piece  of  "defective  and  shabby  legis- 
lation." ^ 

Tammany's  real  reason  for  opposing  Cleveland  was, 
then,  that  he  had  sided  with  their  opponents  within  the  party 
and  refused  to  give  them  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
share  of  the  spoils.  The  reason  that  they  gave,  however, 
was  that  he  could  not  carry  New  York  state,  and  they  cited 
as  proof  of  this  the  election  of  1883  in  which  Cleveland's 
candidate  for  secretary  of  State  had  been  defeated.  The 
governor  was  said  to  have  gained  the  ill-will  of  the  anti- 
monopolists,  the  laboring  men,  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Irish.* 

There  was  undoubtedly  some  opposition  to  Cleveland  on 
the  part  of  labor,  as  he  had  vetoed  several  bills  in  which  the 
workingmen  were  interested.  Cleveland's  views  as  to  the 
rights  of  labor  were  really  enlightened  for  his  time.  He 
believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  was  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation,  and  that  labor  should  be  given  its 
full  and  exact  rights  under  the  law.    He  was  just  as  insis- 

^  Public  Papers  of  Cleveland,  1884,  p.  164. 

==  A^  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  19,  21,  1884. 

'AT.  Y.  Eve'g.  Post,  July  10,  1884. 

*  Proceedings  of  Conv.,  pp.  120-130,  134-139,  169. 
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tent  that  the  rights  of  capital  and  all  vested  interests  should 
be  protected.  The  trouble  was  that  under  the  current  polit- 
ical and  economic  philosophy  the  rights  of  capital  had  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  growing  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  labor  were  bound  to  conflict  with  them.  Cleve- 
land had  vetoed  a  law  which  reduced  the  rate  of  fare  on 
the  New  York  city  elevated  railways  to  five  cents  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  impairment 
of  the  contract  existing  in  the  charter  to  the  company  and 
that  no  investigation  had  taken  place,  as  required  by  the 
charter,  to  show  excessive  remuneration.^  He  had  vetoed 
the  "  mechanics'  lien  "  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  poorly 
drawn  and  would  increase  lawyers'  fees  without  any  real 
benefit  to  mechanics.'  He  had  vetoed  a  bill  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  of  car  drivers  and  conductors  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  on  the  ground  that  it  was  class  legislation  and 
would  be  ineffective.^  On  the  other  hand,  laws  had  been 
passed  and  approved  by  him  creating  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement 
houses,  abolishing  the  system  of  contract  prison  labor,  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  wool  hats  in  prisons,  and  pro- 
hibiting child  labor  in  institutions.*  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Trades  Assembly,  wrote 
a  letter  endorsing  Cleveland  and  declaring  that  his  record 
entitled  him  to  the  support  of  all  workingmen.'' 

It  was  charged  that  Cleveland  had  shown  undue  regard 
for  corporations  in  his  appointments,  especially  to  the  rail- 
road commission  and  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  works,  as  well  as  by  his  veto  of  the  five-cent- fare 

^  Public  Papers,  1884,  p.  40. 
^Ibid.,  p.  213. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

*  Democratic  Campaign  Textbook,  1884,  p.  22  et  seq.;  N.  Y.  Times,  July 
2,  IS ;  Nation,  July  10,  1884. 

'AT.  Y.  Times,  July  22. 
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bill/  These  appointments  had,  however,  gained  general 
approval.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor Cleveland  gave  a  clear  statement  of  his  ideas  as  to  the 
rights  of  corporations  and  their  necessary  limitations. 
"  Acting  within  their  legitimate  sphere,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected; but  when  .  .  .  they  oppress  the  people,  the  same 
authority  which  created  should  restrain  them  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizens."^  Cleveland's  acts  as  governor 
were  quite  in  harmony  with  this  statement.  In  his  message 
of  1884  he  said :  "  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  for- 
mation of  these  artificial  bodies  ought  not  to  be  checked  or 
better  regulated  and  in  some  way  supervised."  At  the 
same  time  he  recommended  a  law  providing  publicity  for 
all  corporation  accounts  for  the  protection  of  the  stockholdr 
ers  and  the  investing  public.^  During  his  term  he  vetoed  a 
large  number  of  bills  granting  special  privileges  to  indi- 
vidual corporations.* 

Roman  Catholic  opposition  to  Cleveland,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  was  based  on  his  veto  of  a  bill  appropriating 
state  funds  for  the  Catholic  Protectory  in  New  York  city. 
His  reasons  for  this  veto  were  that  it  was  a  bad  precedent 
to  grant  funds  to  a  sectarian  institution  and  that  the  Pro- 
tectory was  properly  a  charge  against  the  city  of  New 
York  alone.  ^  James  Shanahan,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  John  A.  McCall,  superintendent  of  insurance,  two 
prominent  Catholics  appointed  by  Cleveland,  together  with 
ex-Senator  Kernan,  hurried  to  the  National  convention  of 
1884  'to  put  down  the  rumor  that  Cleveland  was  anti- 
Catholic.  « 

1  Proceedings,  p.  123. 
^Detn.  Camp.  Textbook,  p.  22. 
»  Public  Papers,  1884,  p.  38. 

*  Dem.  Camp.  Textbook,  p.  22  et  seq. 
5  Public  Papers,  1883,  P-  114. 

•  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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Interest  centered  in  the  New  York  state  Democratic  con- 
vention, for  it  was  felt  that  Cleveland's  success  at  Chicago 
depended  largely  on  his  ability  to  control  New  York.  Tam- 
many demanded  equal  representation  with  the  County 
Democracy  and  received  it  without  opposition.  The  con- 
vention was  so  evenly  divided  that  Cleveland's  friends  took 
care  to  avoid  any  test  vote  and  thereby  got  the  credit  for 
controlling  the  convention.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pledge 
the  delegates  to  any  candidate  but  a  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit,  as  the  majority 
might  direct,  on  all  matters.^  Cleveland's  margin  of  con- 
trol was  very  slight  and  was  not  definitely  secured  until  the 
national  convention  met  at  Chicago.^ 

There  had  been  considerable  gossip  as  to  what  effect 
Tilden's  withdrawal  would  have  on  Cleveland's  chances,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  it  would  help  them.  Finally 
Tilden  came  out  definitely  for  Cleveland.  Other  prominent 
Democrats  of  the  state,  among  them  Seymour,  Kernan, 
Hewitt  and  Dorsheimer,  endorsed  Cleveland.^  Tammany's 
opposition,  however,  was  not  lessened.  The  Sun  adopted  a 
tone  more  and  more  hostile  to  Cleveland,  declaring  that  he 
might  be  strong  with  those  who  were  not  Democrats  but 
that  with  Democrats  he  was  weak.  It  hinted  at  and  justi- 
fied a  Tammany  bolt  in  case  he  was  nominated.*  At  the 
Tammany  Fourth-of-July  celebration  on  the  eve  of  the 
convention  opposition  to  Cleveland  was  rife.  John  Kelly's 
speech  making  thinly-veiled  attacks  on  him  was  warmly 
applauded.  Cleveland's  name  was  hissed  and  Butler's 
greeted  with  cheers.*^ 

^  .V.  Y.  World,  Times,  June  19,  20;  Nation,  June  19,  26;  Ann.  Cyc 
1884,  P-  584;  Breen,  Thirty  Years,  p.  690. 

*  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  166 

^N.  y.  World,  June  13,  18,  July  5;  Nation,  July  3. 

♦  June  30,  July  3,  4,  6,  7. 
"*  N.  Y.  Times,  July  7. 
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Cleveland  had  received  many  Republican  votes  in  his 
campaigns  for  both  mayor  and  governor,  and  his  record 
had  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  Independents.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Blaine  improved  Cleveland's  chances  as  it  was 
evident  that  a  large  number  of  Independents  would  not 
support  Blaine  but  would  support  such  a  Democrat  as 
Cleveland.  Curtis  declared  after  the  Republican  conven- 
tion that  Cleveland,  if  nominated,  would  get  most  of  the 
Independent  votes  and  would  carry  New  York.^  On  June 
7,  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club  voted  tO'  repudiate  the 
Republican  nominations  and  to  request  independent  voters 
throughout  the  country  to  join  them  in  trying  to  secure  the 
nomination  by  the  Democrats  of  such  a  man  as  they  could 
support,  and  failing  in  that,  to  call  a  convention  to  make  in- 
dependent nominations.^  Conferences  of  Independents 
were  held  in  Boston  on  June  13,  and  in  New  York  on  June 
17,  which  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Republican 
nominations  and  calling  on  the  Democrats  to  make  nomina- 
tions which  they  could  support.  No  names  were  men- 
tioned but  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  would 
support  either  Bayard  or  Cleveland  if  nominated.^  Har- 
per's Weekly  came  out  for  Cleveland  and  declared  that  he 
should,  and  probably  would,  receive  Independent  support  if 
nominated.*  Schurz  wrote  to  Bayard,  June  28,  saying  that 
the  Independents  would  support  either  Bayard  or  Cleveland, 
that  either  could  carry  New  York,  but  that  he  himself  pre- 
ferred Bayard  because  of  his  wider  experience.  He  warned 
Bayard  not  to  allow  the  rivalry  between  himself  and  Cleve- 
land to  permit  the  nomination  of  some  one  not  acceptable  to 
the  Independents.     The  warning  was  repeated  in  another 

^N.  Y.  World,  Junes,  1884. 

*  Nation,  June  12. 

'A''.  Y.  Times,  June  13, 14,  18;  Nation,  June  19;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  P-  77^- 

*  June  24. 
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Interest  centered  in  the  New  York  state  Democratic  con- 
vention, for  it  was  felt  that  Cleveland's  success  at  Chicago 
depended  largely  on  his  ability  to  control  New  York.  Tam- 
many demanded  equal  representation  with  the  County 
Democracy  and  received  it  without  opposition.  The  con- 
vention was  so  evenly  divided  that  Cleveland's  friends  took 
care  to  avoid  any  test  vote  and  thereby  got  the  credit  for 
controlling  the  convention.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pledge 
the  delegates  to  any  candidate  but  a  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit,  as  the  majority 
might  direct,  on  all  matters.^  Cleveland's  margin  of  con- 
trol was  very  slight  and  was  not  definitely  secured  until  the 
national  convention  met  at  Chicago.^ 

There  had  been  considerable  gossip  as  to  what  effect 
Tilden's  withdrawal  would  have  on  Cleveland's  chances,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  it  would  help  them.  Finally 
Tilden  came  out  definitely  for  Cleveland.  Other  prominent 
Democrats  of  the  state,  among  them  Seymour,  Kernan, 
Hewitt  and  Dorsheimer,  endorsed  Cleveland.^  Tammany's 
opposition,  however,  was  not  lessened.  The  Sun  adopted  a 
tone  more  and  more  hostile  to  Cleveland,  declaring  that  he 
might  be  strong  with  those  who  were  not  Democrats  but 
that  with  Democrats  he  was  weak.  It  hinted  at  and  justi- 
fied a  Tammany  bolt  in  case  he  was  nominated.*  At  the 
Tammany  Fourth-of-July  celebration  on  the  eve  of  the 
convention  opposition  to  Cleveland  was  rife.  John  Kelly's 
speech  making  thinly-veiled  attacks  on  him  was  warmly 
applauded.  Cleveland's  name  was  hissed  and  Butler's 
greeted  with  cheers.^ 

^  .V.  Y.  World,  Times,  June  19,  20;  Nation,  June  19,  26;  Ann.  Cyc 
1884,  P-  584;  Breen,  Thirty  Years,  p.  690. 
''Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  166 
^N.  Y.  World,  June  13,  18,  July  5;  Nation,  July  3. 

*June30,  July  3,  4,  6,  7- 
^  N.  Y.  Times,  July  7. 
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Cleveland  had  received  many  Republican  votes  in  his 
campaigns  for  both  mayor  and  governor,  and  his  record 
had  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  Independents.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Blaine  improved  Cleveland's  chances  as  it  was 
evident  that  a  large  number  of  Independents  would  not 
support  Blaine  but  would  support  such  a  Democrat  as 
Cleveland.  Curtis  declared  after  the  Republican  conven- 
tion that  Cleveland,  if  nominated,  would  get  most  of  the 
Independent  votes  and  would  carry  New  York.^  On  June 
7,  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club  voted  to  repudiate  the 
Republican  nominations  and  to  request  independent  voters 
throughout  the  country  to  join  them  in  trying  to  secure  the 
nomination  by  the  Democrats  of  such  a  man  as  they  could 
support,  and  failing  in  that,  to  call  a  convention  to  make  in- 
dependent nominations.^  Conferences  of  Independents 
were  held  in  Boston  on  June  13,  and  in  New  York  on  June 
17,  which  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Republican 
nominations  and  calling  on  the  Democrats  to  make  nomina- 
tions which  they  could  support.  No  names  were  men- 
tioned but  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  would 
support  either  Bayard  or  Cleveland  if  nominated.^  Har- 
per's Weekly  came  out  for  Cleveland  and  declared  that  he 
should,  and  probably  would,  receive  Independent  support  if 
nominated.*  Schurz  wrote  to  Bayard,  June  28,  saying  that 
the  Independents  would  support  either  Bayard  or  Cleveland, 
that  either  could  carry  New  York,  but  that  he  himself  pre- 
ferred Bayard  because  of  his  wider  experience.  He  warned 
Bayard  not  to  allow  the  rivalry  between  himself  and  Cleve- 
land to  permit  the  nomination  of  some  one  not  acceptable  to 
the  Independents.     The  warning  was  repeated  in  another 

^N.  7.  World,  Junes,  1884. 

^Nation,  June  12. 

^N.  Y.  Times,  June  13, 14,  18;  Nation,  June  19;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  770. 

*  June  24. 
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letter  dated  July  2,  in  which  Schurz  said  that  Tammany  and 
Butler  were  using  Bayard  to  beat  Cleveland  and  urged  Bay- 
ard not  to  be  a  Tammany  tool  but  to  cooperate  with  Cleve- 
land's friends.^  A  message  to  Schurz  from  Blaine  in  a 
letter  from  John  B.  Henderson  showed  that  Blaine  fully 
appreciated  the  situation.^ 

The  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Chicago  on 
July  8.  The  call  for  the  convention,  contrary  to  former 
practice,  invited  the  Democrats  of  each  organized  territory 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  send  two  delegates. 
These  territorial  delegates  were  given  votes  by  action  of  the 
convention.^  Richard  B.  Hubbard  of  Texas  was  elected 
temporary  chairman  and  William  F.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  The  committee  on 
credentials  had  but  one  contest  to  decide,  that  of  the  twelfth 
Massachusetts  district,  and  it  recommended  that  the  votes 
be  divided  between  the  contestants.* 

The  anti-Cleveland  forces  first  showed  their  hand  in  an 
attempt  to  abolish  the  unit  rule.  To  the  motion  that  the 
rules  of  the  convention  of  1880  be  adopted,  Grady  of  New 
York  proposed  an  amendment  that  when  the  vote  of  a  state 
was  challenged  the  secretary  should  call  the  names  of  the 
individual  delegates  and  their  individual  votes  should  be 
recorded  as  the  vote  of  the  state.  This  precipitated  a  long 
and  acrimonious  debate  during  which  the  galleries  had  to 
be  frequently  called  to  order  for  a  too  noisy  display  of  their 
feelings.  The  main  point  made  against  the  amendment 
was  that  the  New  York  delegates  had  been  elected  by  the 
state  convention  and  not  by  congressional  districts  and  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  all  Democratic  precedents  for  the 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  pp.  205  et  seq. 

'  Ihid.y  p.  212. 

'  Proceedings,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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national  convention  to  overrule  the  expressed  will  of  a 
state.  The  amendment  was  finally  lost  by  a  vote  of  332  to 
463  and  the  rules  of  the  convention  of  1880,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  no  state  be  allowed  to  change  its  vote  until  the 
roll  call  had  been  completed,  were  adopted.^  New  York 
was  the  only  state  that  had  instructed  its  delegation  to  vote 
as  a  unit.  The  minority  of  the  New  York  delegation  made 
various  efforts  to  have  the  vote  of  the  state  recorded  as  cast 
by  individuals.^ 

The  main  excitement  outside  of  the  struggle  over  the 
unit  rule  and  the  nomination  itself  was  furnished  by  Ben- 
jamin Butler.  Butler  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  took  no  part  in  the  preliminary  proceedings 
of  the  convention.  His  candidacy  had  received  a  set-back 
by  his  failure  to  unite  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  his 
own  support  and  his  name  was  not  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion. With  his  chances  for  a  nomination  appearing  hope- 
less he  evidently  determined  to  make  all  the  trouble  that  he 
could  for  the  Democrats  and  then  appear  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  his  chances  for  a  nomina- 
tion to  his  principles.  When  the  platform  was  submitted 
by  the  committee  of  which  Morrison  of  Illinois  was  chair- 
man, Butler  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  tariff  as  a 
substitute  for  those  of  the  majority  and  proposed  the  addi- 
tion of  several  other  planks  to  the  platform. 

His  tariff  project  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  and  aim 
of  the  party  to  depend  on  customs  duties  for  all  revenue. 
The  duties  should  be  so  levied  that  the  burden  would  fall  on 
luxuries,  allowing  necessities  to  come  in  free.  They  should 
be  such  as  to  promote  American  enterprise  and  foster  and 
cherish  American  workingmen  while  preventing  monopo- 

1  Proceedings,  p.  9  et  seq. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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lies/  As  to  just  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished  there  was 
no  suggestion. 

Butler's  other  proposals  included  some  that  were  praise- 
worthy and  have  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  sound  social 
policy,  while  others,  particularly  his  civil  service  plank,^  were 
most  reactionary  and  unenlightened.  He  demanded  for 
labor  the  right  to  organize  for  its  own  protection  and  to 
receive  a  just  share  of  the  profits  of  its  own  production. 
He  opposed  the  importation  of  contract  labor  and  the  use  of 
convict  labor.  He  declared  that  the  public  lands  should  be 
held  by  the  many  and  not  by  the  few  and  particularly  not  by 
"  the  alien  aristocracy  of  Europe."  Corporations  were  to 
be  regulated  by  the  same  power  that  created  them  and  Con- 
gress was  to  prevent  discrimination  in  interstate  commerce. 
As  to  the  currency,  he  declared  that  ''  the  legal  tender  note 
has  become  the  fixed  currency  of  the  United  States  .... 
neither  policy  nor  duty  calls  for  any  meddling  with  it."  ^ 
His  whole  platform,  despite  its  good  features,  had  more 
the  ring  of  a  demagogic  appeal  for  votes  than  of  a  reasoned 
program  of  definite  action. 

Butler  defended  his  proposals  in  a  long  speech  in  which 
he  brutally  laid  bare  the  attempt  of  the  majority  to  avoid 
the  tariff  issue  and  threatened  the  party  with  the  loss  of  the 
votes  of  his  supporters  if  it  did  not  accept  his  ideas.  He 
said,  in  part : 

I  come  here  as  no  mendicant,  no  beggar.  I  come  here  repre- 
senting more  than  1,500,000  laboring  men.  I  have  brought 
their  condition  before  this  Convention.  I  demand,  not  that  you 
should  give  them  anything,  but  when  you  are  taking  from  the 
people  you  take  it  only  where  it  will  hurt  them  least.     Is  that 

*  Proceedings,  p.  203. 
'  Vide  supra,  p.  lOi. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  203-206. 
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an  unreasonable  demand  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  can  get  along 
without  them?  I  do  not.  And  therefore  I  have  brought  them 
here  as  your  allies  to  receive  them,  and  they  will  see  me  go 
away  sorrowing  if  you  will  not  receive  them. 

I  object  to  the  tariff  plank  of  your  platform  adopted  by  your 
Committee,  for  it  took  them  36  hours  to  frame  it;  and  if  it  took 
those  able  gentlemen  that  time  to  frame  it  and  get  it  in  form 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  was  that 
there  was  a  radical  difiference  between  us — a  difference  of 
principle.  The  very  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Col. 
Morrison,  for  whom  I  have  the  very  highest  respect,  believes 
that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  protection  of  American 
labor  by  revenue  taxation — indeed  I  think  he  believes  that  it 
cannot  be  done — and  I  believe  that  there  should  be  such  pro- 
tection, and  such  fostering,  and  such  cherishing.  He  could 
not  yield  his  convictions;  I  could  not  yield  mine;  and  there- 
fore, our  associates  upon  the  Committee  had  to  spend  all  that 
time  to  say  something  which  would  mean  one  thing  one  way  and 
another  thing  another.  And  now  read  that  platform.  Read 
that  tariff  plank  and  then  see  if  you  can  find  out  exactly  what 
it  does  mean. 

It  does  not  mean  protection.  If  it  did  Col.  Morrison  is  too 
honest  a  man  to  bring  it  here.  And  yet  it  is  twisted  so  that  it  is 
supposed  that  it  might  mean  protection.  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
vention, you  passed  a  tariff  plank  in  1876 — a  tariff  for  revenue 
only — only  for  revenue — and  you  had  a  statesman  that  could 
carry  a  very  poor  platform  on  his  back  and  yet  win.  In  1880 
you  had  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  broke  the  back  of  the  most 
gallant  soldier  of  the  country  and  you  lost.  And  now  you 
have  got  a  tariff  for  public  purposes  exclusively.  What  is  the 
difference?  "Exclusively"  means  ''only'';  "only"  means 
"  exclusively  ".  Think  it  over.  I  am  here  about  no  boys'  play. 
The  success  of  this  campaign,  in  my  judgment,  before  God, 
depends  upon  the  question  this  night  to  be  settled  here  and  now. 
If  you  will  not  say  to  the  workingmen  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  that 
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you  mean  protection  to  their  interests  when  you  can,  and  say 
it  with  no  uncertain  sound,  God  help  you,  for  I  cannot.  .  .  .  ^ 

After  Butler's  speech,  Converse  of  Ohio  and  Watterson 
of  Kentucky,  representing  the  two  extremes  of  the  party 
on  the  tariff  question,  spoke  in  defense  of  the  platform. 
Both  declared  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  compromise 
on  minor  matters  and  that  reform  in  government  was  the 
one  big  issue  before  the  party. ^  The  motion  to  substitute 
Butler's  tariff  plank  was  then  defeated  by  a  vote  of  96^^  to 
7213^,  the  votes  for  Butler's  plank  coming  twenty  and  one- 
half  from  Massachusetts,  twelve  from  Michigan,  twelve 
from  California,  eleven  from  Pennsylvania,  eight  from  In- 
diana, seven  from  Illinois  and  the  others  scattered.  After 
another  motion  to  add  the  rest  of  Butler's  proposals  had 
been  defeated,  the  platform  as  reported  by  the  majority  was 
adopted  without  a  roll  call.* 

In  his  speech  on  taking  the  chair  as  temporary  chairman, 
Hubbard  of  Texas  struck  the  three  notes  that  were  to  be 
sounded  again  and  again  in  the  nominating  speeches.  These 
were  the  "  fraud  of  1876,"  the  dissatisfaction  within  the 
Republican  party  with  Blaine's  nomination  and  the  neces- 
sity for  forgetting  old  sectional  animosities  between  the 
North  and  South.* 

Extravagant  praise  of  Tilden  and  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
support  him  again  were  expressed  by  the  backers  of  practi- 
cally every  candidate.  Even  Tammany,  now  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  nomination,  declared  their  undying  devo- 
tion to  him  and  their  desire  to  have  him  again  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket.^    The  convention  passed  a  resolution  express- 

'  Proceedings,  pp.  206-210. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  211,  213. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  218,  220. 
*/WJ..  p.  5. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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ing  regret  at  his  refusal  to  accept  a  nomination  and  declar- 
ing that  "  though  fraud,  force,  and  violence  deprived  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  the  offices  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union  in 
1876,  they  yet  live,  and  ever  will,  first  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  country."  ^  The  platform  also  contained 
a  paragraph  bemoaning  the  fact  that  Tilden  was  no  longer 
able  to  lead  and  announcing  the  devotion  of  the  party  to  the 
principle  for  which  he  stood.^ 

Hendricks  nominated  McDonald  in  a  speech  which  was 
devoted  to  the  claims  of  Indiana  to  the  nomination,  and  was 
therefore  as  good  a  speech  for  himself  as  for  McDonald. 
Carlisle  was  nominated  by  James  A.  McKenzie  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  urged  that  the  fact  that  Carlisle  came  from  the 
"  wrong  side  of  the  Ohio  river  "  was  an  outworn  plea  and 
contrasted  Carlisle's  record  with  Blaine's.  Thurman  was 
nominated  by  Breckenbridge  of  California,  and  Hoadly  by 
Powell  of  Ohio." 

In  nominating  Bayard,  Gray  of  Delaware  emphasized  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Blaine  and  the  contrast  in  character 
offered  by  Blaine  and  Bayard.*  Youmans  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  seconding  Bayard's  nomination,  warned  against 
underestimating  Blaine's  strength,  saying  that  "if  it  is  true 
.  .  .  that  he  is  buoyant  by  putrefaction,  he  is  buoyant 
still,"  and  urging  that  "  in  opposition  to  the  knight  of  the 
soiled  plume"  they  place  "the  knight  without  fault  and 
without  reproach."  ^ 

The  figure  that  was  in  the  background  during  all  the 
nominating    speeches,    however,    was    that    of    Cleveland. 

1  Proceedings,  p.  187. 

^  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  439. 

^Proceedings,  pp.  99,  iii,  107,  160. 

'Ibid.,  p.  97. 

'''Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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Many  of  the  speeches,  nominally  in  support  of  another  can- 
didate, were  attacks  on  Cleveland.  Cummings  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  seconding  Bayard's  nomination  said :  "  Thrust 
upon  us  this  man  who  has  rent  the  garment  of  success  in 
New  York  and  we  lose  the  state.  ...  If  you  try  to  put  the 
torn  garment  of  New  York  on  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  you  have  lost  the  country  and  you  have  ban- 
ished the  labor  vote."  In  seconding  Thurman's  nomina- 
tion Ward  of  Ohio  said :  "  We  bring  to  you  no  callow  poli- 
tician. We  bring  to  you  no  man  who  has  to  tarry  at  Jericho 
until  his  beard  has  grown."  In  nominating  Randall,  Wal- 
lace of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  the  nominee  must  be  a 
man  "  grounded  in  the  faith  and  tried  in  the  stern  crucible 
of  his  party's  service,"  and  urged  the  convention  not  to 
trust  "  the  delusive  promises  of  our  erstwhile  bitter  foes." 
Abbett  of  New  Jersey  in  seconding  Randall's  nomination 
said  that  Hancock  had  been  defeated  in  1880  on  the  tariff 
in  New  York  and  that  the  same  fate  was  awaiting  Cleve- 
land if  nominated.^ 

Cleveland  was  nominated  by  Lockwood  of  New  York, 
who,  emphasizing  the  idea  that  Cleveland  represented  the 
new  element  of  the  party,  said : 

No  man  has  greater  respect  or  more  veneration  for  the  honored 
names  which  have  been  presented  to  the  convention  than  my- 
self ;  but,  gentlemen,  the  world  is  moving,  and  moving  rapidly. 
From  the  North  and  the  South  new  men — men  who  have  acted 
but  little  in  politics — are  coming  to  the  front,  and  to-day  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  country,  men 
who  are  to  cast  their  first  vote,  men  who  are  independent  in 
politics,  and  they  are  looking  to  this  Convention  praying  silently 
that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  made  here.- 

1  Proceedings,  pp.  169,  162,  167. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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Carter  Harrison  of  Illinois  seconded  Cleveland's  nomina- 
tion, declaring  him  to  be  the  logical  heir  to  Tilden's  reform 
platform  and  minimizing  the  opposition  to  him  as  mere 
partisan  spite/ 

Tammany  then  brought  forward  their  heavy  artillery. 
Grady  declared  that  he  would  be  glad  to  second  Cleveland's 
nomination  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  could  not  carry 
New  York.  He  said  that  the  labor  element  and  the  anti- 
monopoly  element  were  solidly  opposed  to  him,  and  justly 
so,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  alienating  a  large  part  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  Repub- 
lican votes.  Grady's  speech  was  interrupted  by  hisses  and 
cries  of  "  Why  don't  you  speak  for  Blaine  ?"  The  point  of 
order  was  made  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  unless  mak- 
ing or  seconding  a  nomination,  but  he  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue by  unanimous  consent  given  at  the  request  of  Daniel 
Manning,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation.^  Grady 
was  followed  by  Bourke  Cockran,  who  with  perfervid  ora- 
tory bitterly  attacked  Cleveland  in  a  speech  which  purported 
to  be  one  seconding  the  nomination  of  Thurman.    He  said : 

T  am  too  warm  a  friend  of  his  to  desire  his  promotion  to  an 
office  for  which  I  do  not  believe  he  has  the  mental  qualifications, 
and  where  too  it  is  designed,  that  he  shall  be  the  puppet  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  managed  to  capture  the  majority  of  the 
New  York  delegation.  .  .  .  We  have  been  told  that  the  mantle 
of  Tilden  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Cleveland.  Gentle- 
men, when  the  mantle  that  fits  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  falls  on 
those  of  a  dwarf,  the  result  is  disastrous  to  the  dwarf.  The 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Cleveland  cannot  uphold  that  ample  mantle.^ 

The  Tammany  orators  were  followed  by  Apgar  of  New 

1  Proceedings,  p.  120. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  124  et  seq. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  134,  139. 
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York,  who  said  that  there  were  100,000  independent  voters 
in  New  York  state  to  whom  the  Democrats  must  appeal  if 
they  wished  to  carry  the  state,  and  that  these  voters  all 
wanted  Cleveland.  The  same  idea  of  Cleveland's  strength 
with  independents  was  emphasized  by  Kent  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin.  Qeveland's  nomination 
was  also  seconded  by  Waller  of  Connecticut,  Ross  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Jones  of  Minnesota,  in  behalf  of  the  delega- 
tions of  their  respective  states.  After  a  long  speech  by 
Mansur  of  Missouri  seconding  Thurman,  another  member 
of  the  Missouri  delegation  announced  that  in  behalf  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegation  he  wished  to  second  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland.^  The  strongest  speech  for  Cleveland  was  that 
made  by  Gen.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows : 

Grim  and  gray  personally,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  I  stand  to-day  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  young  men 
of  my  state  when  I  speak  for  Governor  Cleveland.  His  name 
is  upon  their  lips;  his  name  is  in  their  hearts;  and  he  is  the 
choice,  not  only  of  that  band  of  young  men,  but  he  is  the  choice 
of  all  those  who  desire  for  the  first  time  as  young  men  to  cast 
their  votes  in  November  for  the  candidate  nominated  by  this 
Convention.  They  love  him,  gentlemen,  and  they  respect  him, 
not  only  for  himself,  for  his  character,  for  his  integrity  and 
judgment  and  iron  will,  but  they  love  him  most  for  the  enemies 
that  he  has  made.  ...  I  do  not  assume  here  to  speak  for  labor. 
The  child  of  a  man  who  always  earned  his  daily  bread  by  his 
daily  labor;  brought  up  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
from  boyhood  to  manhood,  among  the  laborers  that  have  made 
the  great  Northwest  what  it  is;  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for 
labor.  Labor  is  not  represented  in  political  conventions  by  the 
soft  hand  of  the  political  trickster,  no  matter  who.  The  men 
who  follow  conventions  and  talk  about  the  rights  of  labor  are 
the  Swiss  contingent  who  place  their  camps  wherever  the  pros- 

.    1  Proceedings,  pp.  122,  142,  160,  173,  179,  182,  183. 
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pect  of  profit  is  greatest,  while  honest,  intelligent,  horny-handed 
labor  will  be  found  following  the  old  Democratic  flag,  thanking 
God  that  its  self-styled  leaders  have  gone  where  they  belonged. 
Men  come  here  to  talk  of  labor.  Yes;  their  labor  has  been 
upon  the  crank  of  the  machine;  their  study  has  been  political 
chicane  in  the  midnight  conclave.  (A  voice ;  Give  them  a  little 
more  grape,  Captain  Bragg.)  .... 

Let  our  old  war-horses  be  retired  with  honor.  Let  the  record 
of  their  achievements  be  recorded  and  pointed  at  with  pride 
and  pleasure ;  but  our  people  say  give  us  new  life,  give  us  new 
blood,  give  us  something  that  has  come  to  manhood  and  position 
since  the  war,  that  we  may  hear  no  more  about  what  took  place 
before  and  during  the  war.^ 

Immediately  after  the  nominating  speeches  a  ballot  was 
taken.  Cleveland  received  votes  from  all  but  seven  states, 
and  the  total  vote  of  eight  states.  North  Carolina  and 
Delaware  cast  their  total  votes  for  Bayard,  Indiana  for 
McDonald,  California  for  Thurman,  and  Kentucky  for 
Carlisle.  The  vote  of  the  other  states  was  split,  several  vot- 
ing for  four  different  candidates,  Missouri  for  five  and  Illi- 
nois, Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  for  six.  When  the  vote  of 
Illinois  was  announced,  including  one  for  Hendricks,  Hen- 
dricks rose  and  said :  "  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  that  cast 
a  vote  for  me  from  the  state  of  Illinois  to  withdraw  that 
vote?  It  places  me  wrongly  before  the  convention."  After 
the  first  ballot  an  adjournment  was  forced  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  Cleveland  men.^ 

During  the  night  a  plan  was  evidently  made  among  the 
anti-Cleveland  men  to  stampede  the  convention  to  Hen- 
dricks. The  next  morning  during  the  roll  call  on  the  second 
ballot  Illinois  again  announced  one  vote  for  Hendricks.  At 
just  that  moment  Hendricks  entered  the  hall  by  a  door 

1  Proceedings,  p.  176. 
'  Ihid.,  pp.  225,  230. 
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directly  facing  the  delegates/  Immediately  pandemonium 
broke  loose  in  the  galleries.  The  chairman,  after  vainly 
trying  to  get  order,  finally  allowed  the  crowd  to  yell  itself 
out,  which  it  did  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  noise  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  galleries,:  the  Tammany 
men  being  almost  alone  in  their  efforts  to  rouse  enthusiasm 
on  the  floor. ^  When  order  was  restored  Voorhees  of  In- 
diana took  the  platform  and  said : 

I  understand  there  is  a  call  of  the  roll  of  the  states  in  progress 
at  this  time.  I  am  reminded  by  the  Chairman  that  nominations 
are  not  now  in  order.  I  stand  before  you,  however,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Delegation  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
to  withdraw  the  name  of  Joseph  E.  McDonald  for  the  purpose 
at  the  proper  time,  of  casting  the  vote  of  Indiana  for  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks.* 

The  "  stampede  "  did  not  materialize.  After  Voorhees' 
speech,  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation  finished  an- 
nouncing the  vote,  which  showed  a  gain  of  ten  for  Cleve- 
land. Hendricks  received  a  total  of  but  123!/^  votes.  When 
the  vote  was  announced  Cleveland  was  still  seventy-two 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  He  had  gained  eighty- 
three  votes,  however,  thirty-seven  of  them  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Randall  having  been  withdrawn  before  the  beginning 
of  the  ballot.  When  it  was  seen  that  Cleveland  had  made  a 
large  gain,  delegations  immediately  began  to  change  their 
votes.  North  Carolina  started,  changing  her  twenty-two 
from  Bayard  to  Cleveland;  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida, 
West  Virginia,  Texas  and  Missouri  followed.  Then  In- 
diana, announcing  that  her  thirty  votes  had  been  given  to 

^Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 
-Proceedings,  p.  237. 
'  A".  F.  Times,  World,  Tribune,  July  12. 
^Proceedings,  p.  238. 
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Cleveland  "  on  behalf  of  and  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Hendricks,"  moved  that  the  nomination  be  made  unan- 
imous/ 

Cleveland's  nomination  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
that  the  Democrats  could  have  made  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  had  the  support  of  the  forward-looking  ele- 
ments of  the  party  and  was  stronger  with  the  Independents 
than  any  other  candidate  would  have  been.  He  was,  as 
General  Bragg  had  said,  the  candidate  of  the  young  men. 
The  charges  brought  by  the  Republicans  that  he  was  a 
"  political  mushroom,"  that  his  views  on  most  national 
questions  were  unknown,  and  that  his  nomination  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  avoid  the  old  issues, 
were  true.^  His  nomination  showed  a  desire,  on  the  part 
of  a  controlling  element  of  the  party  at  least,  to  break  with 
the  past  and  to  make  the  question  of  administrative  reform 
the  prominent  one  in  the  campaign. 

Several  names  were  offered  to  the  convention  as  candi- 
dates for  Vice-President.  The  list  included  General  Rose- 
crans  of  California,  McDonald  of  Indiana,  John  C  Black 
of  Illinois,  and  Gov.  Glick  of  Kansas.  Then  Wallace  of 
Pennsylvania  nominated  Hendricks,  the  "  representative  of 
the  grossest  wrong  that  was  ever  perpetrated  upon  the 
American  people."  Menzies  of  Indiana  declared  that  Hen- 
dricks would  not  be  a  candidate.  Waller  of  Connecticut, 
however,  seconded  Hendricks'  nomination,  asserting  that 
Hendricks  was  too  patriotic  to  refuse  to  serve  if  his  party 
demanded  it.  Immediately  all  the  other  candidates  were 
withdrawn  and  on  the  roll  call  Hendricks  received  every 
vote.^ 

According  to  political  wiseacres  the  chief  function  of  the 

1  Proceedings,  p.  244. 

*N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  12,  13,  17. 

3  Proceedings,  pp.  254-266. 
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candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency  is  to  round  out  the  ticket, 
attracting  elements  and  sections  to  whom  the  Presidential 
candidate  does  not  appeal.  From  this  point  of  view  Hen- 
dricks' nomination  had  certain  elements  of  strength.  He 
secured  to  the  ticket  whatever  value  there  was  in  the  old 
fraud  issue.  He  helped  to  reconcile  the  West  to  an  eastern 
candidate,  the  old-timers  to  a  novice  in  national  affairs,  the 
soft-money  men  to  a  champion  of  hard  money,  and  the 
machine  faction  to  a  reformer.  His  strength  in  Indiana 
probably  carried  the  state  for  the  Democrats.  He  did  not 
strengthen  the  ticket,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  groups 
both  within  and  without  the  party  who  wanted  Cleveland. 


CHAPTER  X 

I 
The  Campaign  and  the  Election  of  1884 

The  campaign  officially  opened  with  the  customary  noti- 
fication of  the  candidates  and  the  publication  of  their  letters 
of  acceptance.  Neither  of  the  letters  was  a  document  of 
great  importance.  More  than  half  of  Blaine's  was  devoted 
to  the  tariff  and  the  remainder  was  taken  up  with  reasser- 
tions  of  the  vague  statements  of  the  Republican  platform 
and  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  Democrats.  He  asserted 
that  the  civil  service  had  been  good  in  all  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, but  that  it  might  be  improved  by  taking 
away  all  control  over  appointments  from  the  legislature,  by 
subjecting  the  executive  to  fixed  rules,  and  by  extending  the 
rules  to  the  consular  service  and  to  minor  positions  in  the 
diplomatic  service.^  The  New  York  Tribune  declared  that 
the  letter  marked  Blaine  as  "  the  foremost  man  of  his  time," 
that  it  "  would  have  done  honor  to  any  man  in  our  history," 
and  that  "  it  has  elevated  the  standard  of  public  discussion 
for  coming  generations  and  raised  the  nation  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  other  lands."  ^  The 
Nation  characterized  it  as  "  a  collection  of  platitudes  drawn 
out  to  the  utmost  limits  of  verbosity."  ^ 

Cleveland,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  announced  his  en- 
tire approval  of  the  Democratic  platform  and  said  that  it 
needed  no  supplement  or  explanation.  He  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  necessity  for  civil  service  reform  and 

^  N.  Y.  papers,  July  7,  1884. 

'July  7. 

'  July  24. 
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for  laws  for  the  general  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  He  announced  himself  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  limit  the  President  to 
one  term.  He  rather  mildly  stated  his  opposition  to  pro- 
hibition.^ As  a  whole  his  letter  lacked  the  definiteness  that 
characterized  most  of  his  public  papers. 

(jhe  campaigns  of  both  candidates  were  under  the  gen- 
eral management  of  their  respective  national  committees 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  B.  F.  Jones  of  Pittsburg, 
whose  main  qualification  seemed  to  be  his  wealth,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee.  Stephen 
Elkins  of  New  Mexico  and  New  York  was  active  in  the 
campaign,  being  one  of  Blaine's  chief  advisers.^  The  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  committee  was  ex-Senator  Barnum 
of  Connecticut,  a  politician  of  the  old  school  whose  name 
had  been  connected  with  various  scandals  in  former  cam- 
paigns. The  choice  of  Barnum  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Independents  and  gave  force  to  the  Republican  contention 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  really  under  the  control  of 
unregenerate  spoilsmen.^^^anning,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  state  committee,  and  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  Cleveland's 
campaign.  '\The  campaign  set  a  precedent  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  campaign  clubs  of  business  men,  bankers,  lawyers, 
etc.f  formed  in  the  interests  of  each  candidate,  and  the  many 
parades  and  mass  meetings,  characterized  as  crowded  and 
wild  with  enthusiasm  or  poorly  attended  and  unenthusiastic, 
according  to  the  paper  that  reported  themT) 

iCbntrary  to  custom,  Blaine  went  on  the  stump  himself. 
He  started  on  a  speech-making  tour  in  September,  speaking 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  July  20. 

*  Nation,  June  12,  August  21 ;  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  269  et  passim. 
'  Report  of  Nat.  Ex.  Com.  of  Reps,  and  Indeps.  for  Pres.  Campaign 
of  1884,  p.  17;  A'.  Y.  Time^,  July  25. 
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briefly  en  route  in  New  York  state,  spending  two  weeks  in 
Ohio  and  a  short  time  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. Returning  to  Maine  on  the  eve  of  the  election  he  ad- 
dressed several  meetings  in  New  York  city  and  in  New 
England..^  1 

(Cleveland  remained  in  Albany  during  most  of  the  cam- 
paign attending  to  his  duties  as  governor.  He  spoke  at  sev- 
eral county  fairs  but  avoided  all  political  questions.  In  the 
latter  part  of  October  he  addressed  political  meetings  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  at  both 
of  which  he  emphasized  the  need  for  civil  service  reform 
and  reduction  of  taxation  and  dwelt  upon  his  friendliness 
toward  labor. ^^ 

The  most  important  event  of  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  one  that  makes  the  whole  campaign  one  of 
unusual  interest  was  the  revolt  of  the  Independents  against 
Blaine's  nomination.  The  term  "  Mugwumps  "  which  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  Independents  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  was  first  used  in  connection  with  the  Independ- 
ents by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  in  1872,  and  the  New  York 
Sun  started  its  use  in  the  campaign  of  1884  in  March  of 
that  year.^ 

Although  there  had  been  several  independent  movements 
in  various  states,  especially  in  New  York,  there  had  been 
no  permanent  organization  on  anything  approaching  na- 
tional lines  since  the  disintegration  of  the  Liberal  movement 
of  1872.  The  meeting  of  the  Independents  which  was  held 
in  Chicago  in  1880**  had  voted  to  maintain  a  permanent 
organization  under  the  presidency  of  Wayne  McVeagh,  but 
with  McVeagh's  appointment  to  the  cabinet  the  project  had 

*  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Times,  Oct.  1884;  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  287. 

*  N.  Y.  Times,  Tribune,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  i ;  Parker,  Cleveland,  p.  70. 
'  Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  z^- 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  50.  i 
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died.  The  Independent  idea  had  been  kept  alive,  however, 
in  various  local  clubs  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Reform 
Club  and  the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club/  The 
activities  of  the  Independents  in  the  campaigns  for  the 
nominations  have  already  been  described/ 

In  response  to  a  call  of  Independent  Republican  com- 
mittees of  New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven  and  Buffalo  an 
organization  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  July  22,  at- 
tended by  more  than  500  accredited  delegates  from  sixteen 
different  states.  The  meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by 
George  William  Curtis,  after  rejecting  a  motion  to  form  a 
third  party  and  nominate  the  same  electors  as  the  Demo- 
crats, appointed  an  executive  committee  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign and  issued  an  address  to  the  independent  voters  of 
the  country.  The  address  summarized  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  the  Independents,  declaring  that  the  paramount 
issue  of  the  campaign  was  moral  rather  than  political,  that 
the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  were  not  different  on  any 
great  issue  and  that  civil  service  reform  was  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  the  day.     It  stigmatized  Blaine  as 

a  candidate  who  is  an  unfit  leader,  shown  by  his  own  words  and 
his  acknowledged  acts,  which  are  of  official  record,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  respect  and  confidence;  who  has  traded  upon  his 
official  trust  for  his  pecuniary  gain;  a  representative  of  men, 
methods,  and  conduct  which  the  public  conscience  condemns 
and  which  illustrate  the  very  evils  which  honest  men  would 
reformJ 

Cleveland  was  characterized  as  a  candidate 

whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  political  courage  and  honesty 
and  of  administrative  reform.     He  has  discharged  every  official 


*  Report  of  Indep.  Ex.  Com.,  pp.  i, 
^  Vide  supra,  pp.  157,  181. 
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trust  with  sole  regard  to  the  public  welfare  and  with  just  dis- 
regard of  mere  partisan  and  personal  advantage,  which,  with 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  both  parties  has  raised  him  from 
the  chief  executive  administrator  of  a  great  city  to  that  of  a 
great  state.  His  unreserved,  intelligent  and  sincere  support  of 
reform  in  the  civil  service  has  firmly  established  that  reform 
in  the  State  and  the  cities  of  New  York,  and  his  personal 
convictions,  proved  by  his  official  acts,  more  decisive  than  any 
possible  platform  declarations,  are  the  guarantee  that  in  its 
spirit  and  in  its  letter  the  reform  would  be  enforced  in  the 
National  Administration.  His  high  sense  of  public  duty,  his 
absolute  and  unchallenged  official  integrity,  his  inflexible  cour- 
age in  resisting  party  pressure  and  public  outcry  .  .  .  are  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  which  the  political  situation  demands.  .  .  . 
to  resist  corporate  monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  demagogic 
Communism  on  the  other.  .  .  .  He  is  a  Democrat  who  is 
happily  free  from  all  associations  with  the  fierce  party  difiter- 
ences  of  the  slavery  contest  and  whose  financial  views  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  best  men  of  both  parties.^ 

The  Independent  national  committee  opened  an  office  in 
New  York  from  which  literature  was  distributed  and 
speakers  sent  out.  It  published  during  the  campaign  four- 
teen pamphlets  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  circulars 
which  were  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  com- 
mittee raised  and  expended  more  than  $23,000  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  amounts  raised  by  the  various  state 
organizations  v^ould  bring  the  total  to  $50,000.  Besides  the 
national  committee,  local  organizations  were  formed  in 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  many  smaller  cities  in 
New  York.  In  the  smaller  places  the  local  clubs  usually 
united  with  the  Democratic  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  clubs. 
A  headquarters  was  opened  in  Boston  and  local  organiza- 

1  N.  Y.  papers,  July  23;  Nation,  July  24;  Independent,  July  31; 
Address  of  Nat.  Com.  of  Reps,  and  Indeps.  (pamphlet  pub.  by  the  com.)  ; 
Report  of  Indep.  Ex.  Com.,  p.  4. 
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tions  formed  at  various  places  in  Massachusetts,  hocal 
organizations  were  formed  and  a  canvass  independent  of 
that  of  the  Democrats  carried  on  in  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  lowa.^  The  national  organization  was  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Democrats  although  frequent  con- 
sultations with  them  were  held.  The  Democrats  made  a 
great  deal  of  the  movement,  quoting  widely  from  speeches 
of  the  Independents  in  their  meetings  and  in  their  litera- 
ture^^ 

Among  the  more  prominent  speakers  for  the  Independ- 
\^  ents  were  Schurz,  Curtis  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of 
New  York,  and  Thomas  W.  Higginson  and  Josiah  Quincy 
of  Boston.  Schurz  especially  did  valiant  work.  His  speech 
at  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  August  3,  in  which  he  thor- 
oughly analyzed  Blaine's  record  and  summed  up  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Independents,  was  one  of  the  principal  docu- 
ments of  the  campaign,  being  widely  circulated  and  quoted.^ 
He  made  a  western  trip  in  September,  speaking  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Other  prominent  men  identified  with 
the  movement  were  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Francis  A. 
Walker,  President  Seelye  of  Amherst,  Samuel  Bowles, 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark  and  Charles  R.  Codman. 

(Among  the  Republican  and  independent  newspapers  and 
periodicals  that  refused  to  support  Blaine  were  the  Nation 
\  and  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Herald,  Times,  Evening  Post 
and  Evening  Telegram,  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Union, 
the  Post-Express  and  the  Herald  of  Rochester,  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald,  the  Advertiser,  Transcript  and  Her  old  of 
Boston,  the  Times  and  the  Record  of  Philadelphia,  the 

^  Report  of  Indep.  Ex.  Com.,  passim. 
'  Vide  Dem.  Camp.  Textbook,  pp.  280-297. 

3  Schurz's  speech  was  published  as  a  pamphlet  both  in  English  and  iif 
German  by  the  Independents. 
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Times  and  the  News  of  Chicago,  the  New  Haven  News  and 
the  Springfield  Republican.  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat, the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  Albany  Ex- 
press, the  Troy  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele- 
gram, which  had  opposed  Blaine  before  his  nomination,  sup- 
ported him  in  the  campaign/^ 

There  were  several  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
movement  for  reform,  some  of  whom  had  bitterly  opposed 
Blaine's  nomination,  who  refused  to  bolt  the  ticket.  Among 
them  were  Andrew^  D.  White,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
Governor  Robinson  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont.  Some  of  these  admitted  that  they  had 
the  highest  respect  for  Cleveland  and  would  prefer  him  to 
Blaine,  but  they  distrusted  the  Democratic  party,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  reform  with  it  in  power.^  To 
others  party  loyalty  was  decisive.  They  felt  bound  to 
support  any  nominee  of  the  party  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Blaine's  nomination  had  been  fairly  made  and  that 
there  had  been  no  protest  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention.^  This  argument  naturally  appealed  strongly  to 
those  who  held  office  as  Republicans  or  were  candidates  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  There  was  but  little  attempt  from 
any  of  this  group  to  defend  Blaine.  Senator  Edmunds, 
after  having  refused  to  speak  in  the  campaign,  finally  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  praised  the  Republican  party,  although 
expressing  some  sympathy  for  the  "  kickers,"  but  had  not 
a  word  to  say  about  Blaine.*     The  Republicans  laid  the 

1  Nation,  July  12. 

2  White,  Autobiog.,  p.  208;  Independent,  July  17;  Harper's  Weekly, 
Aug.  2;  A''.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Oct.  21;  Nation,  Sept.  18. 

'  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  218,  letter  of  Lodge  to  Schurz ;  N.   Y. 
Times,  July  21,  Oct.  19,  interview  and  speech  of  Roosevelt. 
*  Nation,  Sept.  4. 
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blame  for  the  falling  off  of  their  vote  in  the  Vermont  elec- 
tion which  was  held  in  September  to  Edmunds'  lukewarm- 
ness/  The  leaders  of  the  movement  against  the  Cameron 
machine  in  Pennsylvania  in  1882  issued  an  address  as  In- 
dependents, which  was  made  much  of  by  the  Republican 
papers,  urging  all  Independents  to  vote  for  Blaine.  This 
group  had  always  been,  however,  an  anti-Stalwart  rather 
than  an  Independent  one  and  many  of  them  had  been  en- 
thusiastic workers  for  Blaine's  nomination.^ 

The  Stalwarts  in  general  supported  the  ticket;  at  least, 
few  of  them  aligned  themselves  with  the  Independents. 
To  bolt  openly  a  regular  nomination  was  contrary  to  their 
whole  conception  of  politics.  Although  it  was  reported  that 
the  Blaine  leaders  and  Blaine  himself  were  anxious  to  have 
Conkling's  support  or  his  endorsement  at  least,  Conkling 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign  and  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  secretly  supporting  Cleveland.^ 
After  the  election  Conkling  worked  with  a  committee  of 
Independent  and  Democratic  lawyers  to  ensure  a  fair  count 
for  Cleveland.*  A  group  of  Stalwarts  from  Conkling's 
home  county,  Oneida,  issued  a  statement  condemning  Blaine 
and  announcing  their  intention  to  support  Cleveland.^  Sev- 
eral who  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  have  as- 
signed the  Stalwart  defection,  due  to  the  old  feud  between 
Blaine  and  Conkling,  as  the  primary  cause  of  Blaine's  de- 
feat.''   There  seems  to  be  little  evidence,  however,  to  sup- 

1  Nation,  Sept.  11. 

'  N.  Y.  Times,  July  14;  Nation,  July  17;  also  vide  supra,  p.  69. 

^  Vide  letter  from  Blaine  to  Elkins,  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  285;  Hudson, 
Recollections,  p.  199;  .V.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  2. 

*  Stetson  and  Rice,  article  in  North  American  Review,  Jan.  1914. 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  24. 

•^  Piatt,  Autobiog.,  p.  186;  McCall,  Life  of  Thomas  B.  Reed,  p.  129; 
McClure,  Recollections,  p.  122;  A^.  Y.  Sun,  Nov.  8,  1^4. 
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port  this  view.  Such  opposition  as  there  was  to  Blaine 
among  the  Stalwarts  came  mainly  from  Conkling's  per- 
sonal following  and  Conkling  was  not  the  type  of  leader  to 
be  able  to  hold  any  great  number  once  his  control  of  the 
patronage  was  lost. 

The  Republican  newspapers  and  orators  devoted  a  large 
part  of  their  attention,  especially  in  the  ear  Her  part  of  the 
campaign,  to  the  Mugwumps.  "  Ishmaelites,"  ''  Depend- 
ents," "  Soreheads,"  "  Pharisees,"  "  Political  Hermaphro- 
dites," "  Goody-goodies,"  "  Assistant  Democrats  "  were 
among  the  terms  used  to  describe  them.  At  first  the  Re- 
publicans attempted  tO'  ridicule  the  movement  and  to  mini- 
mize its  importance.  Senator  Hoan,  who  had  so  often  elo- 
quently championed  reform,  spoke  of  the  Independents  as 
follows : 

President  Eliot  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  little  body  of  men 
about  Cambridge, — I  am  happy  to  believe  that  he  does  not 
represent  the  college, — whose  influence,  in  my  judgment,  has 
tended  infinitely  to  degrade  the  public  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth. These  men  have  taught  our  educated  youth  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  own  history.  They  have  told  them  that 
"  since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  time  when  a 
young  man  knew  how  he  could  honorably  serve  his  country." 
They  were  preaching  in  the  same  strain  during  the  war  and 
before  the  war.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  man  who  has  taken  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  public  life  who  has  not  been  compelled 
to  undergo  the  contemptuous  criticism  of  these  gentle  hermits 
of  Cambridge.^ 

(Later  the  Republicans  began  to  speak  of  the  wickedness  of 
not  supporting  a  ticket  which  had  been  nominated  fairly 
and  to  point  out  the  natural  depravity  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  reformers'  attempt  to  accom- 

^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  16. 
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plish  anything  through  them.  Old  attacks  on  Democrats, 
especially  on  Hendricks,  were  brought  up  against  Curtis 
and  other  re  formers,  i) 

The  favorite  way,  however,  of  disposing  of  the  Inde- 
pendents was  to  declare  that  they  were  all  free-traders  who, 
having  failed  to  get  a  free-trade  candidate,  were  bent  on 
destroying  the  Republican  party.  Much  was  made  of  a 
letter  written  by  Curtis  to  an  Independent  in  Pennsylvania 
before  the  Republican  convention,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Independents  of  New  York  were  anti-protectionist  and  that 
a  candidate  to  get  their  support  must  favor  revenue  re- 
form.^ The  old  stories  of  "  British  gold  "  were  revived 
and  the  Independents  were  characterized  as  the  "  British 
party  "  and  the  "  New  York  Cobden  Club."  ^  This  argu- 
ment had  the  double  advantage  of  demolishing  the  Mug- 
wtmips  and  at  the  same  time  lending  color  to  the  Repub- 
lican contention  that  the  tariff  was  the  main  issue. 

It  is  indisputable  that  a  great  majority  of  those  who 
joined  the  Independent  movement  were  in  favor  of  revenue 
reform  and  that  the  Democratic  party  with  Cleveland  of- 
fered more  promise  of  such  reform  than  did  the  Republican 
with  Blaine.  There  were,  however,  many  ardent  protection- 
ists in  the  movement  and  the  Independents  as  a  whole  had 
shown  their  willingness  to  support  Edmunds  whose  atti- 
tude was  distinctly  favorable  to  protection.*  The  Inde- 
pendents announced  in  their  address  to  the  voters  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  various  matters  among 
those  who  had  joined  the  movement  and  advised  the  voters 

1  The  A^.  Y.  Tribune  made  good  use  of  Curtis'  speech  in  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  castigating  the  Democrats,  vide  N.  Y.  Tribune,  July- 
Oct,  especially  July  8,  Nov.  i ;  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  vol.  ii,  p.  156. 

'  A''.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  24. 

""Ibid.,  Oct.  I. 

*  A^.  K.  Times,  Oct.  9;  Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  13. 
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to  use  their  own  discretion  in  voting  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Independent  committee  issued  a  special  pamphlet 
on  the  tariff  in  which  they  asserted  that  all  the  talk  about 
the  tariff  was  simply  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
Blaine's  record.  They  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  the  two 
platforms  on  the  question,  the  fact  that  a  large  element  in 
the  Democratic  party,  as  shown  by  its  votes  in  Congress 
and  its  state  platforms,  favored  protection,  and  finally  that 
the  President  by  himself  had  but  little  power  over  the 
tariff.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Inde- 
pendent movement  was  to  any  great  extent  a  free-trade 
movement  or  that  it  was  anything  else  than  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  an  organization  of  men  who  felt  that  with  no 
great  issues  between  the  parties  the  main  question  was  one 
of  administrative  reform,  that,  whatever  the  record  or  per- 
sonnel of  the  parties,  Cleveland  offered  more  promise  of 
reform  than  did  Blaine,  that  Blaine's  record  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  to  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  the  Presidency, 
and  that  the  first  duty  of  every  voter  was  to  put  the  common 
good  above  the  good  of  his  party. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Blaine's  railroad  dealings  should 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign.  The  Independent 
papers  had  published  all  the  details  in  their  attempt  to  de- 
feat his  nomination.-  The  Democratic  papers  before  his 
nomination  generally  assumed  the  attitude  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  over-particular  in  opposing  him,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  nominated  they  joined  in  a  grand  chorus  of  con- 
demnation.^ Blaine's  record  was  introduced  at  practically 
every  Democratic  or  Independent  meeting,  and  in  many  it 
was  the  only  subject  of  discussion.     Each  day  during  the 


^  Pamphlet  issued  Oct.  16. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  157. 

'  A^.  F.  World,  N.  Y.  Sun,  June  9-15. 
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/Xlater  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  Evening  Post  published  in 
parallel  columns,  under  the  title  "  The  Blaine  Falsehoods 
/  Tabulated,"  Blaine's  various  statements  and  extracts  from 
the  Mulligan  letters  contradicting  them.  Nast's  cartoons  in 
Harper's  Weekly  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Blaine  was  either 
statesmanlike  or  honest.  The  tactics  of  the  Republicans 
were  either  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  to  assert  that 
the  charges  were  groundless  lies  similar  to  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  on  all  great  leaders  from  Washington's  time 
on,  or  to  take  one  small  point  and,  having  refuted  that,  to 
assume  that  the  whole  question  had  been  settled.^  The 
Independents  complained  that  the  Republican  papers  never 
published  either  the  charges  or  the  vindications  in  full  but 
merely  said  that  this  man  or  that  had  answered  all  charges.^ 
Of  all  the  attempts  to  defend  Blaine,  that  of  Senator  Hoar 

\^    was  the  strongest,®  but  it  was  far  short  of  being  a  complete 
answer  to  the  charges,  as  Schurz  showed  in  his  answer.* 

On  September  15  a  new  lot  of  Mulligan  letters  was  pub- 
lished. These  letters,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mulligan  and  Fisher  and  were  now  published  through 
action  of  the  Independent  committee,^  contained  nothing  of 
importance  that  was  new  but  did  make  Blaine's  guilt  seem 
more  probable.  The  genuineness  of  the  letters  was  ad- 
mitted, Blaine  declaring  that  his  only  desire  was  that  every 

V  /    voter  in  the  United  States  might  read  them  in  full.*    The 

f  ^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  16,  speeches  of  Hawley,  Smith  and  Evarts  at 

ratification  meeting  in  N.  Y.,  and  of  Hoar,  Lodge  and  Dawes  at  ratifi- 
cation meeting  in  Boston ;  also  Tribune,  Aug.  4,  19,  Sept.  17,  18,  Oct.  i, 
No.  2,  7. 

^Nation,  Sept.  11,  18,  25. 

»  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  26. 

*  A/",  y.  Evening  Post,  Sept.  i ;  also  published  as  pamphlet  by  Indep. 
Ex.  Com. 

*  Report,  p.  16. 

•.V,  Y.  Times,  Sept.  16. 
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Tribune  claimed  that  they  were  really  of  great  help  to 
Blaine,  as  some  of  them  showed  how  anxious  he  was  that 
none  of  his  friends  should  lose  by  transactions  in  which  he 
had  interested  them/  Fisher  later  made  the  assertion  that 
Blaine  had  offered  him  $10,000  for  the  letters  and  had  also 
offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Europe  for  Fisher 
and  Mulligan  which  should  last  till  after  election.  This 
was  denied  by  Blaine  but  was  reiterated  by  Fisher.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Little  Rock  affair  there  were  other  in- 
stances of  Blaine's  alleged  friendliness  to  privilege-seeking 
corporations.  During  Blaine's  term  in  the  Senate  Thurman 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  compel  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  and  pay  into  it  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  yearly  earnings  until  its  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  was  cancelled.  Blaine  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  prevent  Congress  passing  any  further  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. ^ 
The  amendment  was  defeated  and  Blaine  voted  against  the 
bill  on  its  final  passage.*  This  was  brought  up  against  him 
in  the  campaign,  it  being  claimed  that  he  would  not  enforce 
the  law  or  that  he  might  appoint  judges  to  the  Supreme 
Court  who  would  overthrow  it.^  The  charge  was  also 
made  that  Blaine  held  stock  in  the  Hocking  Valley  Mine  of 
Ohio  where  a  dispute  about  wages  had  led  to  a  strike. 
Strike-breakers  had  been  imported  and  violence  resulted, 
which  continued  throughout  the  summer  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.^     Blaine  denied  that  he  owned  or 

1  Sept.  16. 

"^  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6,  10,  11 ;  Nation,  Oct.  9. 

^  Cong.  Rec,  45  C,  2  S.,  p.  2331. 

^Ibid.,  p.  2384. 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  8,  Oct.  29,  31. 

*  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  631. 
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ever  had  owned  any  stock  in  the  company,  and  it  later  de- 
veloped that  his  interest  had  been  an  option  on  stock/ 

Various  other  rumors  of  Blaine's  financial  dealings  and 
his  willingness  to  use  his  official  position  to  advance  his 
own  interests  arose  during  the  campaign.^  Most  of  these 
were  unsubstantiated  but  they  helped  lend  color  to  the 
charge  made  against  Blaine  by  his  opponents  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  all  that  element  in  financial  circles  which  was 
trying  to  get  rich  through  stock  manipulation  and  was  seek- 
ing favors  from  the  Government  to  promote  the  enterprise. 
The  conspicuous  examples  of  this  group  in  the  public  mind 
were  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Russell  Sage  and  Jay  Gould,  all  of 
whom  supported  Blaine.^ 

The  charge  that  Blaine  was  the  candidate  of  the  preda- 
tory and  unscrupulous  financial  interests  was  urged  most 
vigorously  in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  According 
to  one  authority  who  is  most  sympathetic  toward  Blaine, 
Blaine's  trip  to  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  October  was 
taken  against  his  own  better  judgment  and  at  the  insistence 
of  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  national  Republican  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  certain  financiers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaign  fund  .*  A  dinner  was  given  for  him 
at  Delmonico's  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  notor- 
iously w^ealthy  men  of  New  York.  Reporters  were  ex- 
cluded, only  Associated  Press  men  being  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent for  a  part  of  the  time,^  The  next  day  and  for  days 
afterward  the  Democratic  and  Independent  press  was  filled 
with  stories  of  this  "  millionaire  dinner,"  with  rumors  of 
what  had  taken  place  and  what  fabulous  sums  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  campaign  fund. 

*  Nation,  Oct.  9. 

'  Vide  statement  of  H.  W.  Beecher  in  Nation,  Oct.  0.       ^ 
^Nation,  July  17. 

*  Rogers,  Development  of  the  North,  p.  148. 

*  Nation,  Nov.  6. 
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The  characterization  of  Blaine  as  the  candidate  of  the 
capitaHsts  was  in  part  an  attempt  to  answer  the  charge  that 
Cleveland  was  the  enemy  of  labor.  Cleveland's  record  on 
labor  questions  had  caused  some  dissatisfaction  which  was 
carefully  nursed  by  his  opponents.  The  attention  given  to 
labor  in  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance  and  iiir  his  two 
speeches  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  the  record  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  party  on 
labor  question  in  the  Democratic  Campaign  Textbook  ^  is 
evidence  that  the  Democrats  realized  the  importance  of  the 
issue. 

The  attack  on  Cleveland  as  the  enemy  of  labor  was  led 
by  Benjamin  Butler.  Although  the  Greenback  party  had 
been  in  the  past  largely  a  farmers'  party,"  Butler  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  labor  vote.  Butler  waited  until 
August  before  announcing  that  he  would  stand  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Greenback  and  Anti-Monopoly  parties.' 
Later,  in  a  long,  rambling  and  disconnected  letter  to  his 
*'  constituents  "  he  gave  his  views  on  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  declared  that  his  main  political  interests  were 
hostility  to  all  monopolies,  preservation  of  the  legal  tender 
notes,  protection  of  the  workers  against  capital  and  reform 
in  administration.  He  told  his  version  of  the  Democratic 
convention,  denouncing  the  Democratic  platform  as  a  mere 
vote-catcher  and  the  Republican  party  as  the  party  of  privi- 
lege and  monopoly.  He  warned  the  workers  that  "  those 
who  ape  the  British  aristocracy  "  were  trying  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  government,  and  that  workingmen  could  hope 
for  nothing  from  either  of  the  old  parties.  He  urged  that 
his  followers  in  each  state  unite  with  the  minority,  nomi- 
nating the  same  electoral  ticket,  with  the  agreejnent  that 

'  Pp.  179-245- 

*  Commons,  op.  cit.,  p.  440. 

*  AT.  y.  ^MW,  Aug.  7.  * 
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the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  be  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  cast  by  each  party/  This  plan  of  fusion 
was  adopted  in  some  cases,  the  Greenbackers  fusing  with  the 
Republicans  in  West  Virginia  and  Missouri  and  with  the 
Democrats  in  Michigan  and  lowa.^  Butler  carried  on  an 
active  campaign,  addressing  meetings  of  workingmen  and 
farmers  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.* 
In  his  speeches,  when  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  labor, 
he  often  urged  measures  for  improvement  that  have  since 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  sound  and  necessary,  but  they 
were  so  intermingled  with  cant  and  appeals  to  ignorance 
that  many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  labor  reformers 
distrusted  him.* 

The  charge  was  made  and  quite  generally  accepted,  ex- 
cept by  Blaine  partisans,  that  Butler  was  merely  a  stalking 
horse  for  Blaine  in  the  campaign.  The  story  went  that 
Butler  met  Chandler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  on  July  26,  that  Chandler  then 
went  to  Bar  Harbor  where  he  held  a  conference  with  Blaine 
and  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  then  had  another 
conference  with  Butler  at  Portsmouth  on  August  4.  Fol- 
lowing this  last  conference  Butler  announced  that  he  would 
make  the  canvass  as  the  candidate  of  the  Greenback  and 
Anti-Monopoly  parties.'^  This  story  fits  in  well  with  But- 
ler's action  in  delaying  so  long  before  accepting  the  nomi- 
nations and  was  never  formally  denied  by  Butler.  Later  in 
the  campaign  General  W.  H.  Parsons,  chairman  of  the 
Greenback-Labor  Committee  of  Maryland,  made  the  state- 

*  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  19. 

^Ibid.,  Aug.  16,  21,  Sept.  4,  11;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  775. 
'  A^.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  20,  30,  31,  Sept.  19. 

*  George,  Life  of  Henry  George,  pp.  449,  506;   Hillquit,  History  of 
Socialism,  p.  270. 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  17;  Nation,  Aug.  21;  Harper's  Weekly,  Aug,  30. 
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ment  that  Butler's  campaign  was  being  financed  by  the  Re- 
publicans. He  declared  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York  to 
get  Butler  to  come  to  Maryland  to  speak  and  had  been  re- 
ferred by  Butler's  manager  to  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee, which,  the  manager  said,  was  directing  Butler's 
campaign/  Parsons  further  declared  that  the  books  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  would  show  that  a  check 
for  $5,000  had  been  drawn  by  Jones,  the  Republican  chair- 
man, to  Butler's  manager  each  week  of  the  campaign.^' 
This  whole  story  was  vehemently  denied  by  Butler.^ 
(  The  attitude  taken  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Neuf  York  Sun,  the  leading  organs  of  Blaine  and  Butler  re- 
spectively, strengthen  the  suspicion  that  Blaine  and  Butler 
•were  working  in  harmony.^  uhe  Tribune  was  throughout 
the  campaign  rather  favorable  to  Butler}  The  general  tone- 
of  its  editorials  was  that  Butler  was  pretty  bad,  but  not  any 
worse  and  probably  a  great  deal  better  than  the  average 
Democrat,  that  although  he  was  a  demagogue  he  was  one 
with  some  honesty,  while  Cleveland  and  his  supporters  were- 
demagogues  and  hypocrites  as  well.*  The  Sun  attacked; 
Blaine  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  and,  although  it 
had  opposed  Cleveland's  nomination  and  had  been  most  un- 
enthusiastic  about  him,  it  did  not  come  out  openly  against 
him  until  after  Butler  had  accepted  the  Greenback  nomina- 
tion. The  attack  on  Cleveland's  moral  character  gave  it  the 
opportunity  to  throw  him  over  completely.  (Throughout  the 
last  two  months  of  the  campaign  its  editorials  showed  that 
it  was  more  anxious  to  defeat  Cleveland  than  anything  else. 
While  singing  Butler's  praises  it  lost  no  opportunity  to  say 
that  as  between  Blaine  and  Cleveland,  Blaine  was  much  to 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  19,  20. 

^Ibid.,  Nov.  2. 

^Ibid.,  Oct.  20;  A''.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  21 ;  Ann.  Cyc.,  1884,  p.  774. 

"'A''.  F.  Tribune,  Aug.  19,  20,  25,  31. 
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be  preferred.  (The  last  month  before  election  it  printed 
each  day  a  front-page  article  on  Cleveland's  enmity  to  labor. 
These  articles,  under  such  headings  as  *'  The  Working- 
man's  Enemy  "  or  ''  The  Foe  to  Honest  Labor,"  consisted 
mainly  of  interviews  with  individual  workingmen  who  were 
opposed  to  Cleveland  and  who  usually  ''  knew  of  at  l^st 
twenty  others  in  this  vicinity  "  who  were  of  like  opinion./ 

While  definite  proof  is  lacking  and  would  be  very  hard  to 
get,  the  probabilities  are  that  Butler  had  an  understanding 
at  least  with  the  Republicans.  In  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign given  in  his  "  book  "  Butler  mentions  no  other  reason 
for  running  than  his  desire  to  defeat  Cleveland,  giving  as 
the  reason  for  his  opposition  to  Cleveland  the  fact  that  he 
considered  Cleveland's  nomination  to  be  a  free-trade  victory 
and  was  fearful  of  grave  dangers  to  the  country  in  case  oi 
his  election.^ 

An  unusual  and  a  disgraceful  feature  of  the  campaign 
was  the  attack  made  on  the  private  life  and  moral  character 
•of  both  candidates,  particularly  on  that  of  Cleveland.  The 
Buffalo  Evening  Telegraph  of  July  21  published  a  story 
charging  Cleveland  with  being  a  libertine  and  a  drunkard 
and  giving  details  of  his  illicit  relations  with  a  woman  of 
Buffalo.  This  story,  which  was  vouched  for  by  two  Buf- 
falo ministers,  created  a  great  sensation  and  caused  even 
staunch  supporters  of  Cleveland  to  waver.^  Demands  were 
made  that  Cleveland  withdraw  from  the  canvass.  The 
Independent,  which  had  supported  Cleveland,  came  out 
against  him.^  Investigations  were  made  by  a  committee  of 
Independents  of  Buffalo,  by  the  Rev.  Kinsley  Twining  of 
the  Independent  and  by  the  Buffalo  association  of  minis- 

*  Butler's  Book,  pp.  982,  983. 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  222,  letter  of  H.  W.  Beecher. 

*  Independent,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  11. 
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ters.  The  Buffalo'  ministers  divided,  some  of  them  declar- 
ing that  enough  had  been  proven  to  show  that  Cleveland 
was  an  unfit  man  to  be  President,  and  others  that  the  facts 
did  not  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  The  Independent 
committee  and  Mr.  Twining  reported  that  Cleveland  had 
had,  some  eight  years  previously,  a  liaison  with  a  Buffalo 
woman,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  seduction  or 
breach  of  promise  and  that  Cleveland  had  accepted  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  made  ample  amends.  Cleveland  frankly 
admitted  this  part  of  the  scandal.  The  general  charges  of 
intemperance  and  unchastity,  the  committee  declared,  were 
entirely  unfounded.  The  newspaper  in  which  the  charges 
appeared  had  no  standing  in  the  community  and  the  editor 
refused  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  statements  made.  The 
charges  were  mainly  vague  and  general  and  therefore  diffi- 
cut  to  answer  but  every  specific  charge  was  traced  to  its 
source  and  found  groundless.^ 

The  scandal  died  down  for  a  time  but  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  Mulligan  letters  in  September  it  was  re- 
vived. Stories  of  Cleveland's  general  immorality  and| 
drunkenness  were  printed  and  sent  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try, especially  to  women  and  ministers.^  Republican  speak- 
ers, while  not  usually  making  open  accusations,  kept  the 
charges  alive  by  underhand  innuendo.^  The  charge  has 
been  made  that  Blaine  himself  first  sent  the  story  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee.*  At  least  he  made  no 
effort  to  stop  its  use  in  the  campaign. 

'^Report  of  Com.  of  Indep.  Reps,  of  Buffalo  (pamphlet  pub.  by  Indep. 
Ex.  Com.)  ;  Independent,  Aug.  14;  A''.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  12;  Peck,  Twenty 
Years,  p.  34;  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  i ;  N.  Y.  Sun,  Aug.  7,  9,  Oct.  15,  16; 
A^.  Y.  Eve'g.  Post,  Aug.  5,  6,  Oct.  14,  15. 

*  Nation,  Oct.  23. 

'  Vide  especially  speech  of  Edwards  Pierpont  at  N.  Y.  Academy  of 
Music  in  A''.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  2. 

*  Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  34;  McClure,  Our  Presidents.  t>.  qi2. 
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An  attempt  at  an  answer  in  kind  was  made  by  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  of  August  8  of  what 
purported  to  be  an  account  of  Blaine's  early  family  history. 
Blaine  immediately  began  a  suit  for  libel  against  the  Sen- 
tinel and  published  a  letter  explaining  the  situation  which 
satisfactorily  quieted  the  scandalmongers/  It  is  claimed 
by  Cleveland's  friends  that  he  ordered  that  the  Democratic 
managers  pay  no  attention  to  the  charges  against  Blaine 
and  that  he  destroyed  documents  sent  to  him  which  were 
supposed  to  support  the  charges.^ 

So  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Mugwumps,  to 
Blaine's  record  and  to  Cleveland's  moral  character  in  the 
campaign  that  there  was  little  time  left  to  discuss  differ- 
ences in  party  policy,  had  there  been  any  to  discuss.  The 
Southern  question  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
Some  orators  touched  on  it,  in  referring  to  the  menace  of 
the  solid  South,  or  in  such  general  terms  as  that  "  the 
party  which  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union  should  never  be 
permitted  to  govern  it."  ^  The  Republican  Campaign  Text- 
book described  the  "  recent  outrages  "  in  Copiah  and  Dan- 
ville as  steps  in  the  Democratic  plot  to  seize  the  government.  * 
In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Blaine  said :  "  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  between  the  sections  confidence  and  esteem  are 
to-day  more  marked  than  at  any  period  in  the  sixty  years 
preceding  the  election  of  President  Lincoln?''  His  esteem 
for  the  South,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  pointing 
out,  in  his  speeches  in  Indiana,  the  danger  of  returning  the 
Democrats  to  power,  three- fourths  of  whose  strength  was 
in  the  South,  "the  old  South  with  its  bitterness,  its  un- 

*  N.  Y.  Sun,  Aug.  15 ;  A^.  7.  Times,  Sept.  20. 

'Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  37;  Hudson,  Random  Recoil.,  p.  184.    Report 
of  hidep.  Ex.  Com.,  p.  15. 
^  AT.  y.  Times,  Oct.  24. 

*  P.  152. 
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reconciled  temper,  its  narrowness  of  vision,  its  hostility  to 
all  Northern  interests,  its  constant  longing  to  revive  an  im- 
possible past."  ^ 

The  Democrats  had  shown  by  their  record,  their  platform 
and  their  candidate  that  they  wished  to  keep  the  tariff  ques- 
tion in  the  background.  Their  newspapers  and  their  speak- 
ers strenuously  insisted  that  it  was  not  an  issue. ^  Cleve- 
land made  no  mention  of  the  tariff  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance and  throughout  the  campaign  gave  no  hint  of  the 
strong  stand  he  was  to  take  later  on  the  question.  His  only 
public  utterance  on  the  question  of  revenue  or  the  tariff 
was  in  his  speech  at  Newark,  where  he  repeated  the  form- 
ula of  the  platform  that  the  tariff  must  be  reduced  but  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  labor. 0  The  Independents  also 
insisted  that  the  tariff  was  not  an  issue,  but  in  spite  of  all 
that  they  or  the  Democrats  could  do  or  say  the  Republicans 
forced  it  to  the  front  on  every  occasion.  No  meeting  and 
hardly  any  speech  was  complete  without  some  reference  to 
it.*^  All  the  progress  of  the  nation  was  accredited  to  the 
protective  system  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  Re- 
publican orators  that  Republican  defeat  meant  the  over- 
throw of  that  system.  The  Republican  Campaign  Text- 
book for  1884  devoted  seventy  of  its  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pages  to  the  tariff,  including  elaborate  tables  showing 
differences  in  wages  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

(Blaine,  if  not  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  making  the 
tariff  the  main  issue,  was  at  least  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
it.^  More  than  half  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  was  devoted 

^N.  Y.  Times,  Evening  Post,  Oct.  24;  Blaine's  Political  Discussions, 
V-  454- 

'  N.  Y.  World,  June  15,  Nov.  3. 

""  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  28. 

*  Vide  accounts  of  Republican  meetings  in  N.  Y.  papers  of  July  16, 
Aug.  22,  Oct.  10,  24. 
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to  the  tariff.  In  common  with  other  Republican  writers 
and  speakers,  he  had  no  specific  recommendations  to  make, 
but  stated  that  the  Republican  party  was  traditionally  in 
favor  of  protection  and  the  Democratic  traditionally  op- 
posed. He  compared  the  total  wealth  and  general  business 
conditions  of  the  country  in  i860  and  1884  and,  by  impli- 
cation at  least,  gave  to  the  protective  tariff  the  credit  for 
the  development.  "  Even  the  opponents  of  the  present 
revenue  system,"  he  said,  ''  do  not  pretend  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  civilization  any  parallel  can  be  found  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  United  States  since  the  accession 
of  the  Republican  party  to  power."  He  professed,  as  did 
other  orators  of  both  parties,  to  be  mainly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  labor,  and  dire  consequences  to  the  work- 
ingmen  were  prophesied  as  a  result  of  any  attack  on  the 
protective  system.^  In  his  speeches  during  the  campaign 
he  kept  the  tariff  question  in  the  foreground,  especially  on 
his  tour  through  Ohio,  where  an  increase  in  the  rates  on 
wool  was  promised  and  where  many  entire  speeches  were 
taken  up  with  the  question.^  His  general  line  of  argument 
was  to  ignore  the  existing  depression  and  dilate  on  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  since  i860,  giving  the 
tariff  as  the  cause  of  this  progress  and  assuming  that  the 
only  way  to  continue  protection  and  progress  was  to  keep 
the  Republicans  in  power.  It  was  noticeable  that  in  his 
speeches  to  the  business  men  of  New  York  city,  where 
many  Republicans  were  only  lukewarm  for  protection,  he 
had  little  to  say  about  the  tariff  but  talked  more  of  the 
attack  on  sound  money  and  the  national  banking  system 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Democrats. '^  In  his 
speech  at  Augusta  on  the  night  of  the  Maine  election  he 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  July  19. 

»iV.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  2,  10;  A^  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6,  10,  16. 

*N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  i,  2. 
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said,  "  our  campaign  has  been  conducted  on  one  great 
issue.  ...  It  is  the  issue  of  protection  to  American  labor." 
Later  in  the  same  speech,  in  explaining  his  attitude  on  the 
prohibition  question,  he  said :  "  Judicious  friends  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  is  the  practical  issue  of  the  campaign, 
will  not  divert  their  votes  to  the  question  of  prohibition, 
which  is  not  a  practical  issue  in  the  national  campaign."  ^ 
In  his  final  speech  of  the  campaign,  made  in  Boston  the 
night  before  election,  Blaine  plainly  stated  that  protection 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  foremost  issue.  In  explaining  why 
he  had  toured  the  country  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he 
said :  ''  I  did  it,  too,  for  the  more  specific  reason  that  I  be- 
lieved there  was  a  danger  lest  the  leading  question  which 
related  to  the  Protective  System  of  America  should  be  par- 
tially or  perhaps  wholly  excluded  from  that  consideration 
by  the  people  which  its  merits  deserved."  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  action  of  Blaine  and  the 
Republican  leaders  in  attempting  tO'  make  the  tariff  the 
main  issue  of  the  campaign  was  sincere.  The  question  of 
the  merits  of  protection  as  a  policy  was  not  involved.  The 
Democratic  party,  it  is  true,  had  been  traditionally  opposed 
to  protection,  but  the  attitude  of  the  party  had  changed  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  in  Con- 
gress and  their  platform.  Both  parties  agreed  that  there 
were  inequalities  in  the  tariff  that  should  be  removed,  and 
both  were  also  agreed  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  way  that 
would  leave  the  main  idea  of  protection  intact.  To  ignore 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Democratic  party 
and  to  assume  that  all  Democrats  were  free-traders  in  dis- 
guise was  either  unintelligent  or  demagogical.  It  was  cer- 
tainly demagogical  to  claim  that  all  the  prosperity  of  the 

1  A^.  F.  Times,  Sept.  g. 

*  Blaine's  Political  Discussions,  p.  465. 
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country  was  due  to  protection,  "  denying  to  nature  the 
credit  of  her  bounty  and  to  labor  the  credit  of  its  toil  and 
skill,"  ^  ignoring  the  existing  business  depression  or  blam- 
ing it  on  the  fear  of  Democratic  tariff  changes.  The  charge 
that  the  Republicans  forced  the  tariff  question  to  the  front 
to  divert  attention  from  Blaine's  record  seems  to  be  jus- 
tified. 

The  strength  of  the  Prohibitionists  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable worriment  to  the  Republicans.  The  Tribune  tried 
to  reason  with  them,  showing  them  how  they  were  voting 
against  their  own  interests  and  strengthening  the  Demo- 
crats. It  declared  that  St.  John's  letter  of  acceptance,  in 
which  he  said  that  both  the  old  parties  favored  the  contin- 
uation of  the  liquor  traffic,  was  a  libel  on  the  Republican 
party  and  showed  conclusively  that  St.  John's  campaign  was 
being  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  Democrats.^  The 
New  York  State  Temperance  Assembly  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Brooklyn,  October  8,  adopted  resolutions,  signed  by  Theo- 
dore Woolsey,  Thomas  Talbot,  Noah  Davis  and  others, 
asking  St.  John  to  withdraw  on  the  ground  that  his  candi- 
dacy was  aiding  the  Democrats,  who  were  unfit  to  govern.' 
When  St.  John  refused  to  withdraw,  the  Republican  papers 
began  a  systematic  attack  on  him  which  so  angered  St.  John 
that  he  announced  that  he  would  cancel  all  his  other  en- 
gagements and  come  to  New  York  to  fight  Blaine  where  he 
could  harm  him  most.  He  made  several  speeches  in  west- 
ern New  York  in  which  he  particularly  ridiculed  the  Re- 
publican claims  for  protection,  declaring  that  the  tariff  pro- 
tected monopoly  mere  than  the  workers.* 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  28. 
^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  23,  26,  29,  Oct.  2. 
^Ibid.,  Oct.  11;  Ann.  Cyc.,  1884,  p.  774. 
*N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  21,  25,  28. 
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Maine  voted  in  September  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  but 
Blaine  carefully  avoided  taking  a  stand  on  the  question. 
In  a  speech  in  Augusta  on  election  night  he  said :  "  For 
myself  I  decided  not  to  vote  at  all  on  the  question.  I  took 
this  position  because  I  am  chosen  by  the  Republican  party 
as  the  representative  of  national  issues,  and  by  no  act  of 
mine  shall  any  question  be  obtruded  into  the  national 
campaign  which  belongs  properly  to  the  domain  of  state 
issues."  ^ 

The  Prohibition  party  was  recruited  from  the  Repub- 
licans rather  than  the  Democrats,  not  only  because  the  tra- 
ditional political  philosophy  hi  the  Democrats  was  opposed 
to  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  but  also 
because  the  Republican  party  contained  a  large  element 
which  had  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  moral  issues  involved 
in  the  slavery  question  and  which  had  to  have  some  moral 
stimulus  to  keep  it  interested  in  politics.  The  Prohibition 
party  offered  an  outlet  for  this  moral  enthusiasm.  It  pro- 
posed to  direct  the  power  of  the  law  against  a  great  evil 
and  Republicans  had  long  been  trained  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  law.^  Circumstances  favored  the  Prohibition- 
ists in  1884.  There  were  no  great  issues  between  the  par- 
ties to  distract  attention  from  their  own  particular  one. 
Many  voters  normally  Republican  distrusted  Blaine  but 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for  a  Democrat  or  were 
repelled  by  the  charges  of  immorality  made  against  Cleve- 
land. After  the  election  St.  John  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  claimed  the  credit  for  having  elected  Cleveland,' 
and  his  contention  has  considerable  force.  His  vote  in  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  was  larger  than  Cleve- 

1  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  19. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  Sept.  18. 
^  Ibid.,  Nov.  12. 
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land's  plurality  in  those  states/  Of  course  it  is  not  true 
that  all  of  his  votes  would  have  been  cast  for  Blaine  if 
there  had  been  no  prohibition  ticket,  but  his  25,016  in  New 
York  doubtless  included  enough  that  would  have  been  cast 
for  Blaine  to  change  the  result  of  the  whole  election. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  attitude 
Tammany,  after  its  rebuff  at  the  Democratic  convention, 
would  assume  toward  the  ticket.  The  Tammany  leaders 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  the  question  of  endorsing 
Cleveland  and  this  committee  said  in  its  report :  ''  The 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  having  been  nominated 
in  the  National  Convention,  following  the  uniform  and  un- 
broken record  of  our  organization,  we  acquiesce  in  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  party  although 
we  believe  that  will  to  have  been  unwisely  expressed."  The 
report  was  adopted,  although  Grady  opposed  it  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  supporting  Butler."  Grady  carried 
out  his  threat  and  campaigned  for  Butler.^  John  Kelly  and 
other  leaders  spoke  for  Cleveland  during  the  campaign,  but 
they  were  not  at  all  enthusiastic.'*  On  city  offices  Tammany 
made  no  attempt  to  combine  with  the  other  Democratic 
factions  but  nominated  a  straight  ticket.  The  Republicans 
also  nominated  a  straight  ticket,  while  a  citizens'  committee 
nominated  a  third  ticket,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  County 
Democracy,  Irving  Hall  and  the  Anti-Monopolists.'^  Just 
before  election  Tammany  sent  out  circulars  lauding  its  can- 
didates and  containing  ballots  to  be  cast  for  city  officials, 
but  nothing  was  said  of  Cleveland  and  there  were  no  bal- 
lots with  the  names  of  his  electors.^    In  the  election  Grant, 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  448. 

» A^.  Y.  Times,  Tribune,  Sept.  13. 
^N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  28. 

*  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  30. 

*  N.  Y.  papers,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  21,  22,  23. 
*N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  4. 
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the  Tammany  candidate  for  mayor,  received  20,000  more 
votes  than  Tammany  was  expected  to  poll  normally,  v^hile 
counting  the  Republican  votes  v^hich  Cleveland  probably 
received,  his  vote  was  20,000  short  of  what  it  should  have 
been.  This  led  to  the  charge  that  a  deal  had  been  made  be- 
tween Tammany  and  the  Republicans  by  which  Republican 
votes  were  cast  for  Grant  in  return  for  Tammany  votes  for 
Blaine/  Tammany  accused  Irving  Hall  of  having  sold  out 
in  return  for  votes  for  Grace,  the  fusion  nominee.^ 

A  great  deal  was  heard  during  the  campaign  of  the  Irish 
vote  and  the  German  vote.  The  German- Americans  had  been 
largely  Republicans  but  many  of  them  were  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition and  were  turning  to  the  Democrats  on  that  account. 
The  influence  which  Carl  Schurz  had  with  the  Germans 
was  also  a  factor  in  attracting  them  to  Cleveland.  A  large 
meeting  of  Germans  was  held  in  New  York,  September  29, 
which  was  enthusiastic  for  Cleveland.^  Blaine  was  thought 
to  be  particularly  strong  with  the  Irish.  The  reasons  usu- 
ally given  were  that  he  was  of  Irish  descent  and  that  he 
had  been  particularly  active  while  Secretary  of  State  in 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  American  citizens  of  Irish 
descent  imprisoned  in  England.*  The  records  do  not  show 
that  Blaine  had  been  either  particularly  active  or  successful 
in  behalf  of  naturalized  Irishmen  ^  but  he  had  shown  an 
anti-British  feeling  which  endeared  him  to  all  the  "  pro- 
fessional "  Irishmen  who  hoped  for  a  "  vigorous  foreign 
policy  "  against  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  World,  the  Amer- 
ican organ  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  was  enthusiastic  in 
its  support  of  Blaine  and  in  condemnation  of  Cleveland  as 

^A''.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  6,  8;  iV.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Nov.  14. 

'A^.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  11. 

'  A^.  Y.  Times,  July  8,  Sept.  30- 

Hamilton,  Blaine,  pp.  574,  584;  Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  286. 
^  Vide  supra,  p.  154. 
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the  "  British  "  and  the  "  Cobden  Club  "  candidate.  It  ap- 
pealed to  all  Irishmen  to  support  Blaine,  declaring  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  all  the  great  Lx)ndon 
dailies  were  opposed  to  him,^  An  enthusiastic  Blaine  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  Irish  in  New  York  July  28,  at  which  a 
telegram  from  Blaine  was  read  thanking  them  for  their 
"  friendly  assurances."  The  Democrats,  refusing  to  be 
outdone,  held  a  Cleveland  Irish  meeting  August  28.^ 

As  a  part  of  the  Irish  propaganda  for  Blaine  an  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  Cleveland  was  a  ''  Presbyterian 
bigot."  This  charge  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  Cleveland's  father  had  been  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  that  Cleveland  had  vetoed  the  Catholic  Protectory  bill.' 
Many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  includ- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Albany,  resented  the  attempt  to  drag  the 
church  into  politics  and  came  out  with  endorsements  of 
Cleveland,  as  did  some  of  the  Catholic  papers.* 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  this  attempt  to  mix 
politics  with  religion  and  race  prejudice  occurred  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign.  While  in  New  York  Blaine 
was  given  a  reception  by  a  delegation  of  local  ministers.  A 
Rev.  Mr.  Burchard,  who  was  chosen  spokesman  for  the 
group,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  characterized  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  the  party  of  "  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebel- 
lion." Blaine  in  his  reply  made  no  mention  of  this  remark. 
The  occurrence  was  immediately  reported  to  the  office  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  was  seized  upon 
as  a  means  of  undermining  Blaine's  Catholic  support.     It 

"^ Irish  World  and  American  Industrial  Liberator  (New  York),  June 
28,  July  5,  12,  26,  Aug.  9,  16. 

'  N.  Y.  Times,  July  29,  Aug.  29. 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  179;  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 

*Cary,  Life  of  Curtis,  p.  281 ;  A^  Y.  Herald,  Oct.  6;  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.. 
I,  11;  Nation,  Oct.  30. 
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was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  was  featured  by 
Democratic  papers  and  also  circulated  by  means  of  hand- 
bills/ In  some  cases  the  remark  was  attributed  to  Blaine 
himself.'  Blaine  in  an  interview  at  New  Haven,  Novem- 
ber I,  denied  that  the  remark  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
any  way,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  although  a  Protestant 
himself,  his  mother  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic.^  It  was 
later  reported  that  Blaine  had  not  been  paying  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burchard  and  had  not  heard  the  phrase 
at  all*  This  incident  has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  and  has  often  been  cited  as  the  deciding  factor  in 
Blaine's  defeat.^  Although  it  probably  did  influence  some 
votes,  the  importance  of  the  incident  can  be  easily  over- 
estimated because  of  its  dramatic  qualities. 

Elections  for  state  officials  and  for  Congressmen  were 
held  in  Maine  and  Vermont  in  September  and  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  in  October.  Interest  centered  in  Ohio,  as  it 
was  a  doubtful  state,  and  both  parties  were  anxious  to^  carry 
it  for  the  moral  effect  it  would  have  on  the  November  elec- 
tions. Blaine  spent  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  election 
campaigning  in  Ohio,  devoting  his  attention,  as  did  most  of 
the  Republicans,  mainly  to  the  tariff.  The  Independents 
sent  Carl  Schurz  to  speak  for  the  Democratic  candidates. 
Although  the  liquor  queston  was  not  an  issue  in  the  elec- 
tion, it  had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  react  against  the  Republicans.  An- 
other supposed  source  of  Republican  weakness  was  the  great 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  state.     The  vote  resulted 

^N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  2;  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  208;  Peck, 
op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

^Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  588. 

» N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  4. 

*  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  210, 

^Ihid.,  p.  212;  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  588;  Cooper,  American  Politics, 
vol.  i,  p.  319. 
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in  the  election  of  the  RepubHcan  state  officials  by  majorities 
averaging  12,000,  and  in  the  election  of  eleven  Democratic 
and  ten  Republican  Congressmen,  a  gain  of  four  for  the 
Republicans.  Both  sides  claimed  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
result,  the  Democrats  comparing  it  to  the  larger  majorities 
received  by  the  Republicans  in  1880,  and  the  Republicans  to 
the  Democratic  majorities  of  1883.  All  things  considered, 
the  Republicans  had  more  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  Demo- 
crats charged  that  unfair  tactics  had  been  used  by  the  Re- 
publicans, that  money  had  been  freely  spent  and  that  some 
of  the  Democratic  papers,  especially  those  of  Cincinnati, 
had  not  given  loyal  support  to  the  ticket.^  Dudley,  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  resigned  his  position,  the  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  November  10,  and  w^ent  to  Ohio  to 
work  for  the  Republicans."  Congress  during  the  session 
following  the  election  investigated  the  election  activities 
of  Lot  Wright,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  district  of 
Ohio.  It  was  disclosed  that  Wright  had  appointed  1371 
special  deputies  in  the  Cincinnati  district  many  of  whom 
were  not  residents  of  Ohio.  It  was  charged  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  intimidate  Democratic  voters,  but  no  action  was 
taken  against  Wright.^ 

Nothing  unexpected  developed  in  the  other  early  elec- 
tions. In  Maine  the  Republican  governor  was  re-elected  by 
an  increased  majority  and  all  the  Congressmen  were  Re- 
publican. Vermont,  as  usual,  was  strongly  Republican,  but 
the  total  vote  was  several  thousand  smaller  than  in  1880, 
the  Republican  decrease  being  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
the  Democrats.  In  West  Virginia  the  fusion  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Greenbackers  cut  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic majority  slightly.* 

1  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  P-  631 ;  N.  Y.  papers,  Nov.  10-20. 

«  Nation,  Oct.  2,  16.  » House  Rep.,  48  C,  2  S.,  no.  2681. 

*N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  i,  6,  11 ;  Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  P-  464- 
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Throughout  the  campaign  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lau- 
dation by  each  party  of  itself  for  what  it  had  done  and  a 
great  deal  of  condemnation  by  its  opponents  for  what  it  had 
not  done,  but  there  was  a  minimum  of  discussion  as  to 
what  either  party  proposed  to  do.  Neither  had  a  definite 
program  of  action  on  any  subject  to  present.^  In  spite  of 
the  poverty  of  issues,  the  Independent  defection  and  the 
attacks  on  the  public  and  private  characters  of  the  candidates 
made  the  campaign  one  of  unusual  interest  and  bitterness. 
As  the  time  for  election  approached  both  sides  publicly 
claimed  to  be  confident  of  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Republicans  apparently  were  confident,^  but  the  Democrats, 
with  the  estimates  of  Democratic  leaders  throughout  the 
state  before  them,  saw  little  chance  of  carrying  New  York.^ 
Both  sides  realized  that  the  election  would  turn  on  the  re- 
sults in  the  four  doubtful  states.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Indiana. 

The  day  after  the  election  the  papers  of  both  sides  ad- 
mitted that  the  election  was  in  doubt  but  those  of  each 
party  claimed  that  their  candidate  was  in  the  lead.  The 
official  returns,  so  far  as  they  were  complete,  seemed  to 
favor  Cleveland.  The  Associated  Press,  which  received  re- 
turns by  election  districts  instead  of  by  counties,  claimed 
that  Blaine  had  won.  Florida,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nevada  and  New  York  were 
claimed  by  both  parties.  By  the  third  day,  Friday,  it  had 
become  apparent  that  the  final  result  depended  on  New 
York  and  all  the  leading  papers  except  the  Nezt'  York 
Tribune  conceded  Cleveland's  election.  It  was  charged  that 
Jay  Gould,  who'  controlled  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  through  it  the  Associated  Press,  had  been 

^  Vide,  e.  g.  campaign  textbooks  of  both  parties. 

*  Letters  of  Mrs.  Blaine,  vol.  ii,  p.  120. 

*  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  206.  • 
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holding  up  and  falsifying  the  returns  in  order  to  manipulate 
the  stock  market,  and  threats  of  violence  were  made  against 
him.^  Gould  telegraphed  Cleveland  on  Friday  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  election.  Saturday  morning  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  out  a  report  that  Cleveland  had  won.  The 
Tribune  still  claimed  that  Blaine  had  carried  New  York  and 
did  not  give  up  until  November  16,  when  the  returns  from 
the  official  canvass  of  the  votes  were  available  and  showed 
that  the  plurality  of  the  highest  Cleveland  elector  over  the 
highest  Blaine  elector  was  11 49  and  that  of  the  lowest 
Cleveland  elector  over  the  highest  Blaine  elector  was  1043.' 
There  were  the  usual  charges  and  counter  charges  of 
fraud  and  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  None  of  these  were 
definite  or  were  ever  pressed.  The  statement  that  Blaine 
really  carried  New  York  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
victory  by  falsification  of  the  returns  or  by  counting  Butler 
ballots  for  Cleveland,  has  been  made  by  men  of  responsible 
character.^  These  repeated  assertions  finally  led  F.  L. 
Stetson  and  W.  G.  Rice  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  and  in  the  count,  to 
publish  a  reply  *  in  which  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  charge  is  an  empty  one.  They  show  that  both  sides 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  insure  a  fair  count.  When 
the  closeness  of  the  vote  became  apparent,  telegrams  were 
sent  out  from  Albany  in  the  name  of  Manning,  the  state 
Democratic  chairman,  to  Democrats  in  every  district  warn- 
ing them  that  the  vote  was  close  and  asking  them  to  do  all 

^  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  6,  7,  8. 

^Ann.  Cyc,  1884,  p.  585;  N.  Y.  papers,  Nov.  5-16;  Nation,  Nov.  13; 
Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  15;  Hamilton,  Blaine,  p.  588;  Hudson,  op.  cit., 
p.  220. 

'Stanwood,  Blaine,  p.  291,  also  article  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.  1912; 
Hoar,  Autobiog.,  vol.  i,  p.  408.^ 

*  North  Ameri£an  Rev.,  Jan.,  1914;  also  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 
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in  their  power  to  insure  a  fair  count.  A  committee  of 
Democratic  and  Independent  lawyers  was  formed  in  New 
York  city  to  advise  on  any  legal  questions  that  might  come 
up.  The  Republicans  had  representatives  on  every  election 
board  and  had  responsible  men  present  at  the  official  count 
in  each  county.  Mr.  Stanwood  admitted  that  his  accusation 
was  based  on  suspicion  rather  than  on  fact,  and  it  was 
shown  that  all  the  Cleveland  votes  in  Long  Island  City^ 
where  Senator  Hoar  charged  that  Butler  votes  were  counted 
for  Cleveland,  were  not  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  final 
result. 

Beside  the  solid  South,  Cleveland  carried  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana.  In  1880  Hancock 
had  carried  only  New  Jersey,  Nevada  and  California  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sixteen  southern  states.  Beside  carrying  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  Blaine  received  greatly  increased  plural- 
ities over  those  of  Garfield  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  and 
slightly  increased  ones  in  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire  and  Oregon.  In  the  other  states  carried, 
by  him  his  pluralities  were  lower  than  those  of  Garfield.^ 

Butler's  vote  was  over  forty-three  percent  less  than  that 
of  Weaver  in  1880.  It  was  noticeable  that,  except  in  Mich- 
igan, where  he  gained  8,000  votes,  Butler's  losses  were 
mainly  in  the  West.  In  the  industrial  states  of  the  East  he 
nearly  equaled  Weaver's  vote  and  in  some  cases  exceeded  it. 
In  Massachusetts  his  personal  following  increased  his  vote 
to  24,443  as  compared  to  Weaver's  4,548. 

St.  John  polled  150,369  votes,  an  amazing  total  as  com- 
pared with  the  10,305  received  by  Neal  Dow,  the  prohibition 
candidate  in  1880.  St.  John  received  more  than  four  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  in  Michigan,  more  than  three  percent 
in  Massachusetts  and  more  than  two  percent  in  New  York, 

^  Stanwood,  Presidency,  pp.  417,  448. 
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New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota.  His  largest  votes  came  in  states  where 
there  had  been  considerable  agitation  on  the  temperance 
question  or  where  the  Independent  movement  was  strong. 

In  the  Congressional  elections  the  Democrats  lost  sixteen 
seats  in  the  House,  reducing  their  plurality  of  eighty-one 
over  the  Republicans  in  the  forty-eighth  Congress  to  forty- 
five  in  the  forty-ninth.  The  Republicans  gained  two  seats  in 
Indiana,  three  in  New  York,  four  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in 
Ohio  and  five  in  California.  The  Republicans  retained  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.^ 

The  question  of  just  why  voters  vote  as  they  do  involves 
a  complex  study  in  political  psychology  and  is  one  that 
probably  a  majority  of  voters  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily for  themselves.  The  Independent  movement,  the 
strength  of  the  Prohibitionists,  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Stalwarts,  the  unfortunate  remark  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
chard,  have  all  been  given  as  reasons  for  Cleveland's  elec- 
tion. Blaine  himself  declared  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Republican  vote  in  the  South  made  it  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  carry  New  York,  and  that  New  York  was  lost 
through  the  strength  of  the  Independents  and  Prohibition- 
ists and  through  the  remark  of  Burchard.^  When  we  con- 
sider that  if  Cleveland  had  lost  New  York,  or  that  if  he 
had  lost  Indiana  and  either  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey, 
Blaine  would  have  been  elected,  and  that  Cleveland's  plural- 
ity in  New  York  was  only  1149  out  of  a  total  vote  of  more 
than  1,150,000,  in  Indiana  6527,  in  Connecticut  1276,  and 
in  New  Jersey  4358,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  incidents  may  have  been  decisive.  All  of  them 
undoubtedly  worked  toward  the  same  end,  though  with 
varying  degrees  of  effectiveness. 

*McPherson,  1886,  pp.  i,  30. 

^Blaine's  Political  Discussions,  p.  464;  A'^.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  17,  1884. 
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Foremost  among  these  causes  contributing  to  Blaine's  de- 
feat must  be  placed  the  revolt  of  the  Independents.  They 
claimed  full  credit  at  the  time/  and  writers  who  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  movement  and  who  have  no  use  for  in- 
dependents in  general  have  since  paid  tribute  to  their 
strength.-  They  claimed  to  have  polled  60,000  votes  in 
New  York,  20,000  in  Ohio,  40,000  in  Massachusetts,  5,000 
in  Connecticut,  15,000  in  New  Jersey,  10,000  in  Indiana 
and  20,000  in  Illinois.^  These  estimates  are  undoubtedly 
generous,  but  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  Independents 
were  strongest  in  the  doubtful  states  where  Blaine  could 
least  afford  to  lose  votes.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Republicans  would  have  supported  Cleveland  in  any 
case,  but  the  organized  campaign  of  the  Independents  must 
have  materially  increased  this  number. 

The  main  article  in  the  Independent  creed  was  that  the 
affairs  of  the  government  be  conducted  in  an  honest,  effi- 
cient and  economical  way.  The  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  good  government  was,  they  believed,  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  which  would  hasten  the  elimination  from  public 
life  of  the  machine  politician  who  worked  only  for  the  in- 
terest of  party  or  self  and  discouraged  intelligent  participa- 
tion in  politics.  The  Independents  fully  accepted  the  cur- 
rent philosophy  as  to  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the 
proper  relations  between  the  government  and  business  in- 
terests. They  insisted,  however,  that  this  relation  should 
be  open  and  above  board,  that  the  government  treat  all  im- 
partially. There  must  be  no  secret  understandings  between 
government  officials  and  private  interests. 

^  A/".  Y.  Times,  Evening  Post,  Nov.  5,  6;  Nation,  Nov.  13;  Harper's 
Weekly,  Nov.  15 ;  Report  of  Ind.  Ex.  Com.  passim. 

2  Leslie's  Hist,  of  Rep.  Party,  p.  444 ;  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  voL 
ii,  p.  484. 

*  Report  of  Indep.  Ex.  Com.,  passim. 
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The  political  situation  was  particularly  favorable  for  an 
Independent  movement  in  1884.  In  times  when  great  prin- 
<:iples  are  at  stake  the  choice  between  them  cannot  be  com- 
plicated by  too  careful  consideration  of  the  methods  by 
which  these  principles  are  to  be  made  effective.  When, 
however,  there  are  no  real  differences  in  principle  between 
parties  the  question  of  methods  becomes  of  prime  impor- 
tance. x\s  long  as  there  was  a  question  of  the  overthrow  of 
slavery,  of  preserving  the  Union,  or  of  maintaining  what 
5iad  been  accomplished  by  the  war,  many  voters  unhesitat- 
ingly supported  the  Republican  party,  although  they  were 
repelled  by  the  character  of  some  of  its  leaders  and  by  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  that  had  developed  within  it. 
They  would  have  supported  the  party  in  1884,  in  spite  of 
their  disgust  with  its  methods  and  distrust  of  its  candidate, 
had  there  been  any  real  issue  between  it  and  its  opponents. 
The  fact  that  both  parties  were  in  practical  agreement  as  to 
national  policy  made  the  question  of  how  this  policy  was  to 
"be  carried  out  the  all-important  one,  and  this  depended,  in 
I'the  opinion  of  many,  on  the  character  of  the  chief  executive. 

To  the  Independents  Blaine  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
'that  they  liked  least  in  politics.  Throughout  his  career  he 
liad  been  a  spoilsman  rather  than  a  civil  service  reformer. 
As  a  party  leader  in  his  state  and  in  the  nation,  and  even  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  had  associated  himself 
with  many  politicians  of  the  worst  type.  His  popularity 
iiad  been  to  a  large  extent  artificially  developed  and  was  the 
result  of  skilful  appeals  to  the  emotions  rather  than  of  a 
reasoned  conviction  of  the  importance  or  the  righteousness 
of  the  causes  which  he  had  championed.  Above  all,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  convince  a  large  number  of  people  that 
lie  had  not  used  his  public  office  for  his  own  private  ends  or 
ithat  he  would  not  do  so  again  if  given  the  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  Blaine's  weakness  with  the  Independents,  he 
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had  great  elements  of  strength  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  another  candidate  would  have  been  more  successful. 
To  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  voters  who  got  their 
opinions  on  politics  ready-made  from  partisan  papers  and 
who  had  little  patience  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
hair-splitting  of  political  purists,  Blaine  was  the  "  plumed 
knight,"  the  bold,  dashing,  magnetic  statesman  who  had 
been  foully  slandered  by  envious  enemies.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  compare  Blaine's  vote  with  that  of  Garfield  in  1880,  for 
in  the  meantime  the  Republican  party  had  experienced  a 
general  decline.  In  1882  the  Democrats  had  carried  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada  and  California,  and  although  there  had  been 
slight  gains  for  the  Republicans  in  1883,  few  Republicans 
could  have  duplicated  Blaine's  feat  in  bringing  all  these 
states  back  into  line  in  1884.  In  several  states,  notably  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  ran  well 
ahead  of  the  state  and  local  tickets.^  A  circumstance  which 
hurt  Blaine  and  would  have  hurt  any  Republican  in  1884 
was  the  existing  business  depression  and  the  large  amount 
of  unemployment  that  went  with  it.  Whether  with  reason 
or  not,  business  depression  and  unemployment  are  always 
likely  to  react  unfavorably  on  the  party  in  power,  especially 
when  there  are  no  great  issues  to  distract  attention  from 
them.  Business  stagnation  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Republican  reverses  in  1882  and  conditions  had  grown 
steadily  worse  since  that  time. 

^N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  14. 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Democrats  in  Power 

The  election  of  Cleveland  was  an  experiment.  Could  a 
man  with  absolutely  no  experience  in  national  affairs,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions,  satisfactorily  perform  the  functions 
of  President  of  the  United  States?  Could  a  group  dissatis- 
fied with  conditions  in  its  own  party  join  hands  with  its  op- 
ponents and  force  its  program  on  them  with  any  hope  ot 
success?  Finally,  could  a  party  made  up  in  large  part  of 
individuals  who  had  attempted  or  connived  at  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  state  be  trusted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  that 
state,  however  much  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  those  individuals 
might  have  been  modified  ?  These  were  the  questions  which 
the  Democratic  administration  had  to  answer. 

Neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  knew  just  what  to 
expect.  The  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power  had  not 
been  a  manifestation  of  approval  of  any  particular  policy, 
for  the  party,  as  a  party,  had  no  policy.  To  some  Demo- 
crats a  return  to  power  meant  nothing  more  than  safety 
from  negro  and  carpet-bag  domination,  to  others  it  meant 
tariff  reform,  to  others  silver  coinage.^  A  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  North  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  a  return  of  the  Democrats  tO'  power  would  mean  busi- 
ness disaster,  derangement  of  the  finances,  debasement  of 
the  currency,  annullment  of  the  war  amendments,  repudi- 
ation of  the  national  debt,  payment  of  the  rebel  debt,  pension- 
ing of    Confederate  veterans  and   reenslavement   of   the 

1  Cf.  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  440,  letter  of  Bayard;  Nation,  Jan.  14,, 
1886. 
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negro/  There  could  be  no  real  discussion  of  policies,  no 
real  argument  on  issues  until  the  Democrats  had  proven  the 
foolishness  of  these  ideas.  The  first  task  of  the  Democrats 
was  the  negative  one  of  convincing  the  country  that  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  government  they  were  as 
worthy  of  trust  as  their  opponents.  They  might  then  go  on 
to  formulate  their  policies  and  present  them  to  the  country 
on  their  merits. 

On  this  negative  side  the  Democrats  were  successful. 
Cleveland's  inaugural  address  might  easily  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  any  Republican.  jHis  cabinet  in  ability  and  in- 
tegrity compared  favorably  with  any  of  those  of  his  Repub- 
lican predecessors.  No^  commercial  or  industrial  disaster 
materialized.  On  the  contrary  business  was  good  and 
showed  a  steady  improvement  over  the  previous  four  years.^ 
The  payment  of  the  national  debt  went  steadily  on ;  the  rebel 
debt  was  not  paid ;  t^Je  negroes  were  not  reenslaved.  Events 
proved  that  the  ''results  of  the  war"  were  as  safe  in  Demo- 
cratic as  in  Republican  hands.  Cleveland  declared  in  his 
inaugural  address  that,  ''AH  discussion  as  to  their  [the 
negroes']  fitness  for  the  place  accorded  them  as  American 
citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable  except  as  it  suggests  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  improvement,"  ^  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  official  acts  that  belied  this  statement.  There  were  some 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  stir  up  the  sec- 
tional issue :  one  when  the  south  enthusiastically  applauded 
speeches  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Montgomery  and  Atlanta  in 
1886  glorifying  the  rebellion ;  another  when  Cleveland  issued 
an  order  for  the  return  to  the  states  of  all  flags  captured 
during  the  war,  an  order  which  was  later  rescinded  on  the 

^  Nation,  July  5,  1888. 

'  Com.  and  Fin.  Chronicle,  Jan.  9,  1886,  Jan.  8,  1887,  Jan.  7,  r888. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  302. 
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ground  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  issuing  it. 
Neither  of  these  events  attracted  much  attention,  however, 
except  from  the  professional  patriots/  One  practical  dif- 
ference that  a  Democratic  administration  did  make  to  the 
South  was  that  there  was  no  threat  of  interference  by  fed- 
eral officials  in  Congressional  elections.  Another  was  that 
many  southern  Democrats,  among  them  several  that  had 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  were  appointed  to  federal 
office."  The  Democratic  office-holders,  northern  as  well  as 
southern,  proved  that  they  were  much  like  their  Republican 
fellow  citizens, — some  of  them  good,  some  bad,  some  indif- 
ferent. 

What  looked  like  an  attempt  to  stir  up  sectional  animosity 
was  the  attack  on  Cleveland's  pension  policy.  More  careful 
scrutiny  of  claims  in  the  pension  office  and  the  consequent 
greater  number  of  rejections  led  to  a  large  number  of  special 
pension  bills.  Cleveland  used  his  veto  freely  on  these  bills 
and  took  occasion  in  his  veto  messages  to  show  that  many  of 
the  claims  were  ridiculous.^  In  January,  1887,  Congress 
passed  a  dependent  pension  bill  which  provided  a  pension  of 
twelve  dollars  per  month  for  all  veterans  who  had  served 
at  least  three  months  and  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. Cleveland  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  its 
provisions  were  vague,  that  there  was  no  actual  knowledge 
as  to  its  cost  and  that  it  pauperized  the  veterans  and  made 
the  pension  list  which  should  be  a  roll  of  honor  a  retreat  for 
the  dishonest.*  Republican  papers  declared  that  this  veto 
was  a  direct  insult  to  Union  veterans  and  an  attempt  to 
curry  favor  with  the  South.  They  pointed  out  that  Cleve- 
land had  signed  a  bill  granting  pensions  to  all  dependent 

^Public  Opinion,  June  8,  1886;  Peck,  Tzventy  Years,  p.  144. 

^Nation,  June  11,  1885. 

'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  443  et  passim. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  549- 
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veterans  of  the  Mexican  war/  presumably  because  this  bill 
provided  for  southerners  as  well  as  northerners.^  The  New 
York  State  Republican  platform  of  1887  condemned  the 
"  flippant,  sneery  language  of  the  President  in  vetoing  pen- 
sion bills."  "  Some  of  the  officials  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  were  very  bitter  against  Cleveland  and  were  so 
successful  in  stirring  up  feeling  against  him  that  he  with- 
drew his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  address  the  encamp- 
ment at  St.  Louis  in  1887.  The  organization,  however, 
refused  to  pass  a  vote  censuring  Cleveland  or  to  endorse  a 
general  dependency  pension  bill.*  Public  opinicMi  on  the 
whole  supported  Cleveland  in  his  pension  policy.^  The 
fact  that  in  spite  of  vetoes,  appropriations  for  pensions  grew 
steadily  from  sixty  millions  in  1886  to  eighty-one  millions 
in  1889  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  veterans  were  not 
being  neglected. 

Financial  interests  had  been  inclined  tO'  distrust  the 
Democrats  because  of  the  soft-money  tendencies  of  a  large 
section  of  the  party.  In  1885  the  unwillingness  of  the 
country  to  use  the  silver  dollars  whose  coinage  was  compul- 
sory under  the  Bland  act  was  causing  silver  to  pile  up  in  the 
treasury  and  imperiling  the  gold  reserve.  Cleveland  made 
it  clear  from  the  start  that  he  was  as  strong  a  champion  of 
hard  money  as  any  Republican.  Before  his  inauguration 
in  an  open  letter  to  members  of  the  forty-eighth  Congress 
he  condemned  continued  silver  coinage  ^  and  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  declared  that  currency  reform  through 
suspension  of  silver  coinage  was  the  most  important  question 
before  the  country. '^     He  could  not  get  much  support  for 

^  U-  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  ch.  70,  1887.        '  Public  Opinion,  Feb.  19,  1887. 
^  Ann.  Cyc,  1887,  p.  552. 

4  N.  Y.  papers,  Oct.  i,  1887;  Dewey,  National  Problems,  p.  82. 
^  Nation,  July  14,  1887 ;  Public  Opinion,  Feb.  19,  1887. 
*McPherson,  1886,  p.  116.  ''  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  342. 
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his  ideas,  however,  from  either  party  in  Congress  and  no 
action  was  taken.  The  increased  demand  for  currency  due 
to  expanding  trade,  the  withdrawal  of  bank  notes  with  the 
redemption  of  bonds  and  the  expedient  hit  upon  by  the 
treasury  of  issuing  silver  certificates  of  small  denominations 
and  replacing  greenbacks  with  them,  all  helped  to  force  more 
silver  into  use  and  to  relieve  the  drain  on  the  gold  reserve 
so  that  the  threatened  disaster  did  not  materialize.^  In 
April,  1886,  ninety-six  Democrats  and  thirty  Republicans  in 
the  House  voted  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  while  seventy 
Democrats  and  ninety-three  Republicans  voted  against  it.^ 
On  July  14,  1886,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  bonds  whenever  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  should  exceed  $100,000,000  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  209  to  146.  Although  the  effect  of  this  resolution 
would  be  to  force  the  payment  of  bonds  in  silver,  sixty-three 
Republicans  were  recorded  with  the  majority.*  Neither 
party  could  as  yet  make  the  currency  question  a  test  of  party 
orthodoxy  but  it  was  evident  that  hard-money  adherents 
had  little  more  to  fear  from  the  Democrats  than  from  the 
Republicans,  at  least  as  long  as  Cleveland  was  President. 

One  other  negative  accomplishment  of  the  Democrats! 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  no  big  jobs  or  scandals  during 
Cleveland's  term.  Appropriations  increased  gradually,  it  is 
true,  but  in  spite  of  an  overflowing  treasury  there  was 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  keep  expenditures  within  reason- 
able bounds.  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1887  and  vetoed  the  bill  passed  in  December 
1888  to  return  to  the  states  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  declaring 
it  to  be  a  "bald   gratuity".*     The   nearest   approach    to  a 

^  Noyes,  Forty  Years  of  American  Finance,  p.  104. 
'McPherson,  1886,  p.  100. 

» Nation,  July  22,  1886;  Public  Opinion,  July  24,  1886. 
*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  837. 
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scandal  was  the  implication  of  Attorney  General  Garland  in 
the  Pan  Electric  affair.  Garland  caused,  or  at  least  allowed, 
a  suit  to  be  brought  by  his  department  attacking  the  validity 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company's  patent,  a  suit  which  if 
successful  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  Pan  Electric 
stock,  of  which  he  was  a  large  holder.  The  propriety  of 
his  action  was  sufficiently  questionable  to  give  Republicans 
in  Congress  and  Republican  newspapers  a  chance  to  declare 
the  administration  disgraced,  but  Democrats  and  independ- 
ents generally  refused  to  see  anything  improper  in  it.^ 

On  the  question  of  civil  service  reform  the  Democrats 
had  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  task.  The  public  senti- 
ment for  reform  was  weak  and  vague,  but  there  was  enough 
of  it  to  make  disastrous  for  the  party  any  complete  repudia- 
tion of  what  had  been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Democrats  wished  to  make  reform  an  issue,  to  be  known 
as  a  reform  party,  they  must  do  much  more  than  acquiesce 
in  what  had  been  done.  The  fact  that  Cleveland  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  civil  service  reform  on  various  occasions 
by  his  actions  as  well  as  his  words  was  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  gaining  him  the  support  of  the  Independents  and 
they  naturally  expected  and  demanded  not  only  faithful 
execution  of  fthe  law  but  an  extension  of  the  principle.  The 
great  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
however,  had  no  sympathy  with  reform.  They  had  ac- 
cepted Cleveland  because  they  realized  the  necessity  for 
Independent  support,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  making  their 
party  a  reform  party.  While  many  of  the  Republican 
leaders  professed  tO'  be  ardent  champions  of  reform,  there 
was  scarcely  one  among  them  who  would  not  put  partisan 
advantage  above  promotion  of  the  idea.  The  personnel  of 
the  civil  service  was  not  satisfactory.     It  had  been  built  up 

1  House  Rep.,  49  C,  i  S.,  no,  3142;  Public  Opinion,  July  10,  1886. 
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for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  principle  that  only  Re- 
publicans should  be  appointed  to  office  and  they  on  the 
basis  of  partisan  service  rather  than  ability  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office.  Many  office-holders  were  inefficient 
and  many  would  have  no  scruple  against  using  their  office 
to  discredit  a  Democratic  administration.  Cleveland's  task 
was,  then,  to  remodel  the  service  into  one  that  would  be 
efficient  and  non-partisan  and  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  would 
satisfy  the  reformers,  would  not  disrupt  his  own  party  and 
would  not  give  the  Republicans  ground  for  attack. 

Cleveland's  attitude  toward  the  civil  service  during  the 
early  months  of  his  administration  gained  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  reformers.  Although  some  of  his  appoint- 
ments were  criticized,  in  the  main  they  were  good,  removals 
were  comparatively  few,  some  Republicans  were  appointed 
and  others  were  retained  after  their  terms  expired.^  George 
W.  Curtis  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  in  August,  1885  said: 

Any  unprejudiced  observer,  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  con- 
siders the  enormous  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  situation 
.  .  .  will  admit  that  since  the  spoils  system  was  first  generally 
introduced  into  our  national  administration  no  President  has 
given  such  conclusive  evidence  both  of  his  reform  convictions 
and  of  his  courage  in  enforcing  his  convictions  as  President 
Cleveland.^ 

Cleveland  soon  found,  however,  that  the  path  of  a  re- 
former was  by  no  means  a  smooth  one.  The  pressure 
upon  him  from  members  of  his  own  party  to  make  a  "clean 
sweep"  of  Republicans  was  tremendous.  Many  Democrats 
who  claimed  to  be  for  reform  interpreted  reform  to  mean 

*  Nation,  July  2,  23,  Aug.  6,  13,  1885,  Feb.  4,  18,  1886 ;  Schurz,  Works, 
vol.  iv,  p.  3^7. 

*  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses,  vol.  ii,  p.  300. 
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replacing  partisan  Republicans  by  "good"  Democrats/. 
Every  appointment  that  Cleveland  made  which  gained  the 
approval  of  the  Independents  brought  down  upon  him  a 
chorus  of  condemnation  from  members  of  his  own  party.^. 
Cleveland  had  to  depend  often  on  the  advice  of  Democratic 
Congressmen  as  to  removals  and  appointments  and  he 
was  frequently  deceived.  Many  of  his  subordinates  in  the 
executive  departments  had  no  real  sympathy  wath  his  ideas. 
Congress  obstrucited  rather  than  helped.  In  the  first  session 
of  Congress  during  his  administration  two  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Democrats  for  the  repeal  of  the  civil  service  act, 
one  in  the  House  by  Seney  of  Ohio  and  the  other  in  the 
Senate  by  Vance  of  North  Carolina.^  Both  of  these  bills 
were  reported  adversely,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  com- 
mittee unanimous.^.  More  dangerous  than  the  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  statute  were  proposals  fo  amend  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  force.  Among  these 
proposals  the  most  important  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  Randall  to  an  appropriation  bill  which  provided  that 
the  names  of  all  applicants  found  to  be  qualified  should  be 
reported  to  appointing  officers,  —  the  effect  being  to  make 
the  examination  a  mere  pass  examination  instead  of  a 
campetitive  one.  This  was  defeated  on  a  point  of  order 
but  another  amendment  of  Randall's,  which  took  150  places 
in  the  pension  office  out  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
by  means  of  a  reclassification,  was  adopted.^ 

The  remarks  of  Vance  in  support  of  his  bill,  which  were 
applauded  in  the  Senate  and  quoted  approvingly  by  several 

'^N.  F.  Sun,  March  15,  1885;  J.  B.  Eustis,  in  North  American  Rev., 
Oct.  1885. 
*  .V.  Y.  Sun,  Nov.  28,  1885 ;  Public  Opinion,  April  24,  1886. 
^  Cong.  Rec,  49  C,  i  S.,  pp.  401,  464. 
*Ibid.,  p.  2287;  House  Rep.,  49  C,  i  S.,  no.  looi. 
^Cong.  Rec,  49  C,  i  S.,  p.  5489;  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 
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Democratic  newspapers,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  party  toward  reform. 
Vance   said : 

No  more  unmistakable  sign  of  the  decay  of  public  virtue  in 
politics  has  been  furnished  by  American  history  than  the  rise 
...  of  that  maudlin  political  sentiment  which  we  recognize 
for  want  of  a  better,  under  the  name  of  "  Mugwumpism  ",  a 
kind  of  sickly,  sentimental,  Sunday-school,  "  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  "  party,  which  appears  desirous  of  ruling  the  world  not 
as  God  has  made  it,  but  as  they  would  have  it.^ 

Democratic  state  platforms  in  1886  and  1887  while  en- 
dorsing Cleveland's  administration  entirely  ignored  in  most 
cases  the  question  of  civil  service  reform  or  gave  it  but 
perfunctory  endorsement.  In  1887  the  New  York  Demo- 
crats renominated  Hill,  who  had  openly  flouted  reform, 
and  declared  in  their  platform  that  ''  In  view  of  the 
radical  changes  in  the  administrative  methods  which  grow 
out  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  difference  of  opinions 
which  exisjt  in  relation  thereto,  we  deem  this  subject  one 
which  might  properly  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote."  ' 
In  the  Congressional  elections  of  1886  the  Democrats  re- 
tained a  majority  in  the  House  but  lost  fifteen  seats,  a  result 
which  the  spoils  papers  were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring 
was  due  to  Cleveland's  "civil  service  nonsense."  * 

This  pressure  upon  Cleveland  from  his  own  party  had  its 
effect.  Removals  became  more  frequent  and  since  usually 
no  reasons  were  given  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  made 
from  purely  partisan  considerations.  Senator  Hale  in  an 
attack  on  the  administration  in  the  Senate  gave  figures  show- 

^  Cong.  Rec,  49  C,  i  S.,  p.  2946. 

^  Ann.  Cyc,  1887,  passim. 

^Ibid.,  p.  552. 

*iV.  Y.  Sun,  Nov.  7,  10,  1886;  Public  Opinion,  Nov.  6;  Nation,  Nov.  11. 
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ing  that  up  to  June  1887,  out  of  56,134  more  important 
officials  who  controlled  others  and  whose  change  meant  the 
change  of  others,  42,992  had  been  removed.^  George  W. 
Curtis  said  in  his  address  before  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  in  August  1887  that  "almost  as  complete  a 
change  as  was  possible"  had  been  made.^  Cleveland  seemed 
to  have  determined  upon  a  sort  of  local  option  on  the  civil 
service  question.  Where  there  was  considerable  reform 
sentiment,  as  in  New  York  and  parts  of  New  England,  the 
appointments  were  usually  good  and  removals  comparatively 
infrequent;  where  there  was  a  strong  Democratic  organiza- 
tion and  little  reform  sentiment  removals  and  poor  appoint- 
ments were  common.  Conditions  in  Indiana  and  Maryland 
were  particularly  bad,  calling  forth  protests  from  reformers 
and  reform  organizations.  It  was  charged  that  in  these 
states  and  also  in  the  Philadelphia  post  office  the  civil  service 
law  was  systematically  evaded.^ 

Cleveland  came  into  conflict  with  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  removals.  Committees  of  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  requested  from  heads  of  departments  papers  showing 
causes  for  removals.  On  advice  of  the  President  these 
requests  were  refused.  Several  nominations  were  held  up, 
it  being  intimated  that  if  there  was  a  frank  avowal  that  re- 
movals were  made  for  purely  partisan  reasons,  ratification 
would  follow  without  further  ado.*  The  question  came  to 
a  head  when  Attorney  General  Garland  refused  the  request 
of  the  senate  judiciary  committee  for  papers  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  a  Republican  district  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Alabama.     After  Cleveland  had  sent  a  special 

^  Cong.  Rec,  50  C,  i  S.,  p.  Z72,- 
"^  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  p.  342. 

*  Sen.  Rep.,  50  €.,  i  S.,  no.  2373,  passim ;  Foulke,  Fighting  the  Spoils- 
men, chap,  iii ;  Nation,  July  28,  1887,  March  7,  1889. 

*  Cleveland,  Presidential  Problems,  p.  42. 
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message  justifying  his  refusal  to  submit  papers^  and  the 
Senate  had  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Attorney 
General,  declaring  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refuse  ratification 
an  any  case  where  papers  were  not  submitted  and  condemn- 
ing the  removal  of  Union  veterans,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
The  sympathy  of  the  public  was  with  Cleveland  in  the  dis- 
pute; for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  was  acting  from 
partisan  motives. 

Schurz  wrote  Cleveland  early  in  his  administration  that 
if  he  tried  to  please  both  Democrats  and  Independents  by 
hiis  civil  service  policy  he  would  be  in  danger  of  "sitting 
down  between  two  chairs.^  This  was  practically  what 
Cleveland  did ;  for  although  his  yielding  to  the  Democrats 
did  not  satisfy  them,  it  alienated  many  of  his  Independent 
supporters.  The  Independents  were  ready  to  give  Cleveland 
credit  for  the  good  accomplished  but  they  were  extremely 
critical  of  any  lapses.^  Cleveland  resented  these  criticisms, 
feeling  that  the  reformers  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  He  was  particularly  jealous  of  his  inde- 
pendence. The  charges  made  during  the  campaign  that  his 
inexperience  in  politics  would  result  in  his  being  a  puppet 
of  the  more  experienced"  politicians  heightened  this  feeling. 
He  resented  anything  that  remotely  resembled  interference 
in  his  own  affairs  whether  it  came  from  members  of  his 
own  party  or  from  the  Independents.*  Schurz,  whose 
advice  Cleveland  had  at  first  welcomed,''  complained  that 
after  he  had  criticized  certain  appointments  his  letters  to 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  375. 
"Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  402. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  317,  405,  414;  Nation,  July  23,  Aug.  13,  1885. 

*  Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  159.  Tilden  complained  that  a  recommenda- 
tion from  him  was  enough  to  ensure  a  request  being  denied.  Bigelow,.. 
Tilden,  vol.  ii,  pp.  306,  316. 

^  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  297. 
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the  President  remained  unacknowledged/  In  a  letter  of 
September  11,  1885,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  as  a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission,  Cleve- 
land spoke  disparagingly  of  those 

who  profess  friendliness  for  the  cause,  and  yet  mischievously 
and  with  supercilious  self-righteousness,  discredit  every  effort 
not  in  exact  accord  with  their  attenuated  ideas,  decry  with 
carping  criticism  the  labor  of  those  actually  in  the  field  of 
reform,  and  ignoring  the  conditions  which  bound  and  qualify 
every  struggle  for  a  radical  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, demand  complete  and  immediate  perfection.^ 

In  his  special  message  of  July  2^,  1888,  submitting  the  re- 
port of  the  civil  service  commission  tO'  Congress  he  said: 
''The  path  of  civil  service  reform  has  not  at  all  times  been 
pleasant  nor  easy.  .  .both  friends  and  enemies  have  mis- 
understood and  complained."  ^ 

On  July  14,  1886,  Cleveland  issued  an  executive  order 
warning  ofhce-holders  against  activity  in  politics.  "  Indi- 
vidual interests  and  activity  in  political  affairs  are  by  no 
means  condemned,"  he  said,  *' but  privileges  are  not  en- 
larged by  .  .  .  oflice  holding."  *  In  pursuance  of  this 
order  he  removed  during  the  Congressional  campaign  of 
the  following  fall  two  district  attorneys,  one  a  Republican 
the  other  a  Democrat,  for  partisan  activity.  He  later 
brought  down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  protest  from  Re- 
publicans and  Independents  when  he  restored  the  Demo- 
crat to  office  but  refused  to  restore  the  Republican.  Schurz 
declared  in  a  letter  to  Cleveland,  "  This  was  a  retreat  from 
a  position  of  principle — a  backdown,  apparently  for  partisan 
reasons  or  under  partisan  dictation."  ^ 

1  Works,  vol.  iv,  pp.  437,  475.  *McPherson,  1886,  p.  117. 

^  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  618.  *  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

*  Schurz,  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  469. 
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Although  the  Independents  were  disappointed  with  Cleve- 
land's civil  sen-ice  record,  the  majority  of  them;  were  willing 
to  concede  that  his  position  had  been  a  most  difficult  one  and 
that  the  reform  had  been  advanced.  The  Nation  said: 
"  Mr.  Cleveland  has  in  the  matter  of  civil  service  reform 
fallen  far  short  of  his  promises,  he  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 
done  far  more  for  it  than  any  of  his  predecessors."  ^  Har- 
per's Weekly  said :  "  If  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  failed 
to  receive  from  him  the  support  which  had  been  expected . .  . 
those  who  best  know  the  situation  are  least  harsh  in  their 
censure. .  .they  have  not  questioned  and  do  not  doubt  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  his  sincerity  of  conviction  or  the  actual 
progress  in  reform  which  has  been  accomplished."  ^ 

Cleveland's  success  in  converting  the  Democratic  party 
into  a  reform  party  was  not  conspicuous.  Some  of  the 
spoils  papers,  particularly  the  Nezu  York  Sun,  were  inclined 
to  boast  that  he  had  yielded  on  the  question.^  In  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform  of  1888  the  only  mention  of  the 
subject  was  a  casual  allusion  to  "  honest  reform  in  the  civil 
service  "  in  the  list  of  the  accomplishments  of  Cleveland's 
administration.*  Nevertheless  Cleveland's  feat  of  keeping 
the  reform  principle  alive  and  the  same  time  retaining  the 
support  of  his  party  to  such  an  extent  that  they  renominated 
him  without  a  contest,  was  no  small  one. 

The  Republicans  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  that 
Cleveland's  lapses  gave  them  to  show  the  insincerity  of  all 
DemDcratic  talk  of  reform.  The  most  charitable  among 
them  said  that  Cleveland  had  probably  done  as  well  as  his 
party  would  let  him  do.^     Others  asserted  that  his  adminis- 

^  June  14,  1888 ;  vide  also  Nation  of  Oct.  25,  1888,  and  March  7,  1889. 

'Nov.  17,  1888;  vide  also  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  4,  9,  1888. 

'  July  2,  7,  Oct.  30,  1888. 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  469 ;  vide  also  A^  Y.  World,  June  7,  1888. 

^  Roosevelt  in  North  American  Rev.,  Oct.  1885. 
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tration  had  been  an  orgy  of  spoils/  The  RepubHcan  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  comtmittee  on  civil  service  after  an  inves- 
tigation reported  that  many  partisan  changes  had  been  made, 
that  there  had  been  wholesale  removals  of  Union  soldiers, 
and  that  federal  officials  had  freely  and  openly  participated 
in  poHtics.^ 

Any  fair  estimate  of  the  civil  service  record  of  the  Demo- 
crats must  be  based  on  a  consideration  of  conditions  as 
they  existed,  not  on  any  theory  as  to  the  necessity  for  or  the 
practicability  of  reform.  Civil  service  reform  could  not  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute  or  by  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation.  It  required  a  long  process  of  educa- 
tion. Cleveland  realized  this  and  attempted  to  lead  public 
sentiment  step  by  step.  If  his  steps  seem  slow  and  falter- 
ing it  must  be  remembered  that  a  reform  of  the  civil  service 
was  not  the  only  thing  he  hoped  to  accomplish.  The  fact 
that  the  whole  idea  of  reform  was  not  repudiated,  that  the 
law,  as  it  went,  was  fairly  well  enforced,  was  in  itself  a  ne- 
gative gain  for  the  Democrats.  There  was  even  some  posi- 
tive accomplishment.  The  competitive  principle  was  ap- 
plied to  promotions  by  an  executive  order  of  May,  1887  and 
in  March,  1889  the  law  was  extended  to  the  railway  mail 
service.^  By  this  later  extension  and  by  the  application  of 
the  law  to  additional  postoffices  and  customs  houses  as  the 
number  of  their  employees  reached  fifty,  the  number  of 
persons  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  raised  from 
about  14,000  to  over  28,000  during  Cleveland's  term.^  His 
administration  may  fairly  be  called  a  period  of  progress 
in  civil   service  reform, — slow  indeed,  but  still  progress. 

^H.  C.  Lea,  in  Independent,  Oct.  18,  1888;  vide  also  Itidep.,  Oct.  25, 
Nov.  I,  8,  and  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  4,  8. 

*  Sen.  Rep.,  50  C,  i  S.,  no.  2373. 

^  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  pp.  572,  845. 

*  Report  Civ.  Ser.  Com.,  1889. 
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That  it  was  even  slow  progress  was  due,  as  far  as  official 
action  is  concerned,  to  Cleveland's  personal  efforts.  There 
was  in  Congress  no  member  of  their  party  who  was  an 
active  worker  for  the  ref onii. 

The  question  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted 
attention  to  Cleveland's  adminisitration  is  that  of  the  tariff. 
The  attempt  at  tariff  reduction,  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  question  and  the  attitude  of  the 
two  parties  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  have 
already  been  told.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  parties 
while  accepting  the  principle  of  protection  had  pledged 
themselves  to  reduce  the  tariff.  It  was  the  surplus  revenue 
that  led  both  parties  to  take  this  stand  and  it  was  the  con- 
tinued surplus  that  kept  the  question  in  the  foreground.  In 
spite  of  steadily  increasing  expenditures  and  in  spite  of  the 
redemption  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $195,000,000  above 
the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  business  prosperity 
with  increased  consumption  and  increased  imports  ^  kept 
the  surplus  continually  mounting.  The  surplus  for  the 
fiscal  year  1886  was  ninety- three  millions  and  for  the  three 
following  years  103  millions,  119  milHons  and  105  miUions 
respectively.  The  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
June  30,  1885,  was  $521,000,000  and  on  June  30,  1889 
$659,000,000.^ 

Cleveland  from  the  start  gave  evidence  of  his  intention  to 
live  up  to  the  pledges  of  his  platform.  In  his  inaugural  and 
in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  reducing  taxes  as  the  logical  means  of  reducing  the 
surplus.  "  The  question  of  free  trade  is  not  involved,"  he 
said  in  his  message  of  December,  1885,  "  nor  is  there  now 
any  occasion  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or 
expediency  of  the  protective  system."  *     His  first  Congress 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  116  et  seq.,  215.         2  Noyes,  op.  dt.,  p.  113. 

'  U.  S.  Stat.  Abst.,  1889,  p.  2.  *  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  341. 
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did  nothing  with  the  tariff.  Neither  party  appeared  to  take 
its  platform  seriously.  A  large  majority  of  the  Democrats 
were  in  favor  of  reduction  but  a  group  of  protectionists 
under  the  leadership  of  Randall  were  able  by  combining 
with  the  Republicans  to  prevent  action.  A  tariff  bill  in- 
troduced by  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  which  reduced  duties  and  increased  the  free  list, 
was  killed  June  17,  1886,  by  a  vote  of  140  to  157,  thirty- 
five  Democrats  voting  with  the  majority.^  Randall  then 
introduced  a  bill  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  reduce  in- 
ternal revenues  by  $26,000,000  and  customs  by  v$8, 000,000 
but  it  was  reported  unfavorably  by  the  ways  and  means 
committee.^ 

The  Democratic  state  platforms  of  1886  in  general  fol- 
lowed the  formula  of  the  national  platform  of  1884  on 
the  tariff.  A  few  made  stronger  demands  for  reduction, 
Indiana  declaring  that  taxation  for  any  other  purpose 
than  revenue  was  robbery  under  the  form  of  law  and 
Missouri  that  any  other  than  a  revenue  tariff  was  uncon- 
stitutional. California  Democrats,  however,  demianded  the 
restoration  of  the  duty  of  1867  on  wool.  The  Republican 
platforms  showed  a  stronger  protectionist  tone  than  previ- 
ously, many  demanding  that  the  principle  of  protection  be 
maintained  and  others  attacking  the  Morrison  bill  as  a  step 
toward  free  trade  and  a  blow  at  American  workingmen.* 
The  Republican  papers  pretended  to  see  in  the  results  of  the 
election,  which  reduced  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  from  forty-five  to  seventeen,  and  especially  in  the 
defeat  of  Morrison,  a  mandate  against  tariff  reduction.'*' 
Tariff  reformers  insisted  that  the  tariff  played  little  part  in 

^  McPherson,  1886,  p.  156. 
^Ihid.,  p.  157. 

'  Platforms  in  Ann.  Cyc,  1886. 
*  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  4,  6,  1886. 
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the  campaign/  Whatever  the  mandate  was,  Qeveland  urged 
reduction  more  strongly  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1886.  Ahhough  he  based  his  argument  mainly  on 
the  surplus,  he  declared  that  labor  and  the  farmers  were 
becoming  suspicious  of  the  benefits  they  gained  from  high 
duties  and  characterized  the  taking  by  taxation  of  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  government  as 
"  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment." ^  Congress  was  still  obdurate,  however,  and 
twenty-six  Democrats  joining  with  the  Republicans  pre- 
vented consideration  of  tariff  bills  by  a  vote  of  154  to  148.* 
It  was  plain  that  strenuous  measures  were  necessary  if  the 
Democratic  party  was  to  be  united  on  any  tariff  policy. 
Cleveland  boldly  proceeded  to  take  such  measures  by  devot- 
ing his  entire  message  of  December,  1887,  to  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  He  began  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  in  regard  to  the  surplus.  Payment  of  the 
three-per  cent  bonds  which  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  government  had  furnished  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  but 
this  relief  was  no  longer  possible  as  all  such  bonds  had  been 
redeemed.  He  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  bonds  in  the  open  market.  The 
proposition  to  deposit  money  in  the  national  banks  he 
characterized  as  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
rise  to  charges  of  favoritism  and  brought  about  undesirably 
close  relations  between  the  Treasury  and  the  business  of 
the  country.  He  declared  that  there  was  no  complaint 
against  the  internal  revenue  taxes  and  that  they  laid  no 
hardship  on  any  part  of  the  people,  but  that  the  tariff  laws 
were  "  the  vicious,  inequitable  and  illogical  source  of  un- 
necessary taxation."     He  then  proceeded  to  attack  some  of 

^N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  5,  1886. 
'  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  509. 
3  McPherson,  1888,  p.  52. 
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the  stock  arguments  for  protection.  He  declared  that  in 
most  cases  it  was  a  question  of  insuring  to  manufacturers 
not  "  moderately  profitable  returns "  but  "  immense 
profits."  He  asserted  that  the  tariff  raised  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  entire  country,  that  the  only  persons  who  could 
possibly  be  benefited  were  the  2,623,089  employed  in  pro- 
tected industries  and  that  their  supposed  gain  was  nullified 
by  the  increased  cost  of  the  commodities  that  they  had  to 
purchase.  Competition  which  might  keep  down  prices  was 
prevented,  he  asserted,  by  trusts.  He  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  doing  away  with  the  protective 
system, for  example: 

In  a  readjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor 
engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  considered,  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufactures.  It  may  be 
called  protection  or  by  any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present  tariff  laws  should  be 
devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperiling  the  exist- 
ence of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

And  again : 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by 
dwelling  upon  the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This 
savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a  condition  which 
confronts  us,  not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may 
involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award 
our  home  production,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  ad- 
vantages should  not  be  contemplated.  The  question  of  free 
trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant.^ 

The  message  focused  the  attention  of  the  entire  country 
on  the  tariff.  Democratic  and  independent  papers  in  gen- 
eral expressed  hearty  approval,  although  a  small  part  of  the 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  580. 
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Democratic  press  was  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
forcing  the  issue  too  strongly  and  to  urge  the  reduction  of 
internal  revenues  before  attacking  the  tariff.  Several  Re- 
publican papers,  among  them  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Providence  Journal  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  endorsed 
the  message.  The  majority  of  the  Republican  papers,  how- 
ever, attacked  the  message  as  an  argument  for  free  trade. ^ 
To  characterize  every  scheme  for  tariff  reduction  as  free 
trade  or  as  a  step  toward  free  trade  became  the  Republican 
policy  from  this  time  on. 

Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  fiftieth  Congress 
and  on  April  2,  1888,  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  bill  provided  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  its  sale  except  those  on  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
cheroots.  The  estimated  reduction  in  the  internal  revenue 
was  $24,000,000  and  in  the  tariff  $53,000,000 — $31,000,000 
by  reduced  rates  and  $22,000,000  by  additions  to  the  free 
list.  Wool,  wood,  salt,  hemp,  flax  and  tin  plate  were  the 
principal  additions  to  the  free  list.  The  reductions  were 
general,  the  largest  affecting  woolen  goods  and  materials 
made  from  hemp  and  flax  on  the  theory  that  free  raw  mate- 
rials made  possible  lower  rates  on  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles. Rates  on  sugar  were  reduced  an  average  of  twenty 
percent,  the  estimated  reduction  being  $11,000,000.^ 

The  majority  report  dwelt  primarily  on  the  need  for  re- 
ducing the  revenue,  but  also  declared  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  encourage  manufacture  by  stimulating  for- 
eign trade.  The  report  asserted  that  the  committee  had 
kept  in  view  at  all  times  "  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  laborer,  the  producer  and  the  consumer,'*  and  admitted 

^Public  Opinion,  Dec.  12;  Nation,  Dec.  22;  A'^.  F.  Sun,  Times,  Tribune, 
World,  Dec.  7-12,  1887. 
'  House  Rep.,  50  C,  i  S.,  no.  1496. 
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that  the  bill  did  not  "  depart  from  precedent  that  tariff 
legislation  has  been  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  con- 
cession." In  his  speech  introducing  the  bill  Mills  pointed 
out  that  it  reduced  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  articles  to 
forty  percent,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861  and  not  lower  than  that  recommended 
by  the  tariff  commission  of  1883.^ 

The  minority  of  the  committee  attacked  the  bill  as  an 
avowedly  political  measure  which,  ^'  with  the  President's 
free-trade  message,"  was  to  constitute  the  issue  and  be  the 
platform  of  the  party.  They  declared  the  bill  to  be  a  "  rad- 
ical reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country  "  and  as- 
serted that  it  would  "  disturb  every  branch  of  business  .  .  . 
retard  .  .  .  prosperity  and  seriously  impair  our  industrial 
independence."  They  declared  that  it  would  by  stimulating 
imports  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  surplus  and  insin- 
uated that  the  President  had  purposely  created  the  crisis  by 
refusing  to  buy  bonds  in  the  open  market.  They  attacked 
the  majority  for  not  having  held  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
asserted  that  the  minority  had  been  excluded  from  any  share 
in  framing  the  schedules.  Finally  they  asserted  that  it  was  a 
sectional  measure  which  protected  the  iron  ore  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  but  not  the  steel  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
protected  Louisiana  sugar  and  South  Carolina  rice  but  not 
the  products  of  Republican  states.* 

Debate  on  the  bill  began  in  the  House  April  17  and  con- 
tinued with  some  interruptions  until  the  final  vote  on  July 
21.  The  fact  that  all  debate  was  "  educational  "  campaign 
material,  since  there  was  no'  hope  of  getting  the  two  houses 
to  agree  on  the  tariff,  made  the  discussion  more  rather 
than  less  bitter.  All  phases  of  the  question  were  gone  into 
but  the  main  contention  of  the  Democrats  was  the  necessity 

^  Cong.  Rec,  $0  C,  i  S.,  p.  3057. 
^  House  Rep.,  50  C,  i  S.,  no.  1496. 
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for  revenue  reduction,  while  that  of  the  Republicans  was 
that  the  bill  was  a  step  toward  free  trade  and  involved  the 
overthrow  of  the  protective  system.  Two  Republicans, 
Fitch  of  New  York  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill.^  No  Democrat  spoke  against  the  bill  as 
a  whole  although  several,  among  them  Randall,  offered 
amendments  raising  rates  in  specific  schedules.  Before  the 
Mills  bill  was  reported,  Randall  had  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  $75,000,000  in  internal  revenue 
duties  and  $20,000,000  in  customs,  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  ways  and  means  committee  without  debate.^  On  the 
final  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  he  was  absent  because  of  illness 
but  sent  a  letter  asking  for  a  pair,  announcing  that  if  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  against  the  bill.^  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  hold  those  who  had  previously  followed  his 
lead  on  the  tariff. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  met  in  June  while 
the  bill  was  still  before  the  House.  Nearly  half  of  their 
platform  was  devoted  to  the  tariff,  and  in  a  resolution 
adopted  separately  from  the  platform  the  Mills  bill  was 
specifically  endorsed.*  This  meant  that  Cleveland  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  tariff  reduction  a  party  issue.  On  the 
final  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House  the  vote  was  162 
to  147,  the  majority  containing  three  Republicans  and  two 
Independents  and  the  minority  four  Democrats.^ 

The  Republicans  in  their  national  platform  of  1888  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  "  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  of  protection  "  and  protested  against  "  its 
destruction  as  proposed  by  the  President  and  his  party." 

^  Cong.  Rec,  50  C,  i  S.,  pp.  2504,  4277. 

^Ihid.,  p.  1976. 

»/&tU,  p.  6660. 

*  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  468. 

^  McPherson,  1888,  p.  165. 
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They  asserted  that  they  would  effect  all  needful  reduction 
in  the  revenue  by  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  tobacco  and 
upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  further,  "If  there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue 
than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  we  favor 
the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes,  rather  than  the  surrender 
of  any  part  of  our  protective  system."  ^  In  spite  of  this 
seemingly  unequivocal  declaration  against  any  reduction 
whatever  in  customs  duties,  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  which  the  Mills  bill  had  been  referred  brought  in 
in  October,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  a  bill  reducing  rates  on 
sugar,  adding  to  the  free  list  certain  articles  not  produced 
in  the  country  and  reducing  internal  taxes.^  The  estimated 
reduction  of  the  revenue  was  $65,000,000.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  was  simply  for  political  effect.  Both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  reports  were  stump  speeches  de- 
voted mainly  to  an  attack  on  and  a  defense  of  the  Mills  bill. 
The  campaign  was  conducted  almost  entirely  on  the  issue 
of  the  tariff  and  the  opinion  was  general  that  Qeveland's 
stand  on  the  question  was  the  main  factor  in  his  defeat.^ 
Throughout  the  campaign,  however,  as  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussion in  Congress,  there  was  no  agreement  between  the 
parties  as  to  just  what  the  issue  was.  The  Democrats  de- 
clared that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  reducing  the  surplus 
by  reducing  tariff  duties.  The  Republicans  insisted  that  it 
was  a  question  of  whether  free  trade  or  protection  was  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  country.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Republicans  looks  very  much  like  an  attempt  to  becloud 
the  issue.  It  is  true  that  Cleveland  in  his  message  used 
arguments  which  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  would 
lead  to  free  trade,  but  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists 

^  Stanwood,  Presidency,  p.  473. 

2  Sen.  Rep.,  50  €.,  no.  2332. 

*  Cf.  newspapers  and  periodicals,  Nov.  1888. 
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if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  would  lead  to  the  com- 
plete prohibition  of  imports.  The  point  is  that  Ceveland 
did  not  carry  or  attempt  to  carry  his  arguments  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  He  was  simply  arguing  for  a  reduction 
of  tariff  duties,  a  step  to  which  both  parties  were  pledged. 
Any  reduction  in  the  tariff  might  be  called  a  step  toward 
free  trade,  but  a  step  toward  a  certain  policy  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  adoption  of  the  policy.  The  Mills  bill 
would  have  accomplished  what  the  Republicans  had  prom- 
ised to  do  in  1884.  Its  rates  were  no  lower  than  those 
often  recommended  by  Republicans  or  by  the  tariff  com- 
mission of  1883. 

While  the  Democrats  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the 
tariff,  they  did  perform  a  service  to  the  country  in  partially 
clarifying  the  issue.  Their  action  drove  the  Republicans 
definitely  into  the  pK)sition  of  supporting  high  rates  as  a 
permanent  policy  and  of  resisting  all  attempts  at  reduction. 
The  Democrats  were  definitely  committed  to  reduction,  al- 
though there  might  be  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  would  go. 
This  clarification  of  the  issues  must  be  considered  as  a  posi- 
tive accomplishment  of  the  Democrats.  Here  again  Cleve- 
land must  be  given  the  credit.  It  was  he  that  forced  the 
issue  and  compelled  his  party  to  redeem  its  platform  pledges. 

In  the  list  of  positive  accomplishments  of  Cleveland's 
administration  should  be  placed  the  change  in  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  lands.  A  large  part  of  the  public  lands 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  corporations 
through  evasion  of  the  land  laws  and  through  leases  made 
by  railroads  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  grants.  Both 
parties  had  been  promising  for  years  to  reclaim  the  national 
domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers  but  nothing  had  been 
done.  Congress  passed  an  act  in  July,  1888,  forfeiting  all 
such  lands  in  railroad  grants  as  lay  along  the  right  of  way 
where  the  railroads  were  not  yet  completed.    An  amendment 
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which  would  forfeit  all  grants  to  railroads  where  the  roads 
had  not  fulfilled  their  contracts  within  the  time  limit  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from  Democrats  but  not  enough 
for  its  adoption/  By  enforcing  this  law,  by  careful  exam- 
ination of  other  titles  and  by  forfeiture  of  titles  in  cases  of 
false  entries  and  fraudulent  claims  over  80,000,000  acres 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain  during  Cleveland's 
administration.^ 

The  navy  department  had  been,  ever  since  the  civil  war, 
a  favorite  field  for  spoilsmen.  Appropriations  had  been 
wasted  and  the  navy  was  obsolete  and  inefficient.  President 
Arthur  had  aroused  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  navy 
and  a  program  of  rehabilitation  was  started  which  Secretary 
Whitney  carried  on  and  extended  during  Cleveland's  term.^ 

Republican  control  of  the  Senate  throughout  the  period 
made  impossible  the  passage  of  any  strictly  partisan  legis- 
lation. Moreover,  no  question  of  importance,  except  the 
tariff,  developed  on  which  the  Democrats  presented  a  united 
front  or  which  could  really  be  called  a  party  issue.  There 
were,  however,  several  sound  laws  passed,  which,  while  non- 
partisan in  character,  had  Democratic  support  and  may  be 
placed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Democratic  account.  Among 
them  were  the  Presidential  succession  act,*  the  electoral 
count  act,^  the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  office  act,^  the  Dawes 
Indian  act  ^  and  the  interstate  commerce  act.^  The  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  office  act  was  introduced  in  the 

^  McPherson,  1888,  p.  138. 

'  Report  of  Sec.  of  Int.,  1889 ;  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  795. 

^Reports  of  Sec.  of  Navy,  1886,  1889;  Peck,  Twenty  Years,  p.  65. 

*  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  ch.  4,  1886. 

^Ibid.,  ch.  90,  1887. 

^Ibid.,  ch.  353,  1887. 

''Ibid.,  ch.  119,  1887. 

^Ibid.,  ch.  104,  1887. 
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Senate  by  Senator  Hoar  but  its  supporters  in  both  houses 
were  mainly  Democrats/  The  Dawes  act,  which  followed 
the  lines  of  the  President's  recommendations  in  his  first 
message,^  provided  for  the  allotment  in  severalty  of  the  land 
of  any  Indian  reservation  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  also  for  the 
attainment  of  citizenship  by  Indians  receiving  allotments. 
The  act  marks  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  treating  the 
Indian  as  a  responsible  person  rather  than  a  pauper  and 
has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  results. 

Railroad  abuses  which  followed  the  period  of  extensive 
construction  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  had  aroused  a  de- 
mand, especially  strong  in  the  Middle  West,  for  federal 
regulation  of  railroads.  Bills  had  been  introduced  in  every 
Congress  during  the  period  and  the  Democratic  House  in 
1874  and  again  in  1878  had  passed  a  bill  providing  for  fed- 
eral control.  Reagan  of  Texas,  the  author  of  the  bill  of 
1878,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  House  and 
continued  to  urge  his  bill  in  later  Congresses.  This  bill, 
which  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Democratic  bill,  pro- 
viding for  definite  regulation  of  rates  and  the  prohibition 
of  certain  abuses,  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1885.  The 
Senate  passed  another  bill  providing  for  a  commission 
which  had  power  merely  to  investigate  and  advise.^  In  1886 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wabash  decision  *  decreed  that  a 
state  had  no  power  to  regulate  traffic  which  went  beyond  its 
borders.  This  increased  the  demand  for  federal  regulation. 
Cleveland  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  it  in  his  mes- 
sage of   1886  and  at  the  next  session  of   Congress  both 

^McPherson,  1888,  p.  46. 
'Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  355. 

'  Dewey,  Nat.  Probs.,  ch.  vi;  Johnson,  Am.  Railway  Transportation, 
P-  317. 
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houses  adopted  the  compromise  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee reported.  The  bill  as  enacted  provided  that  charges 
must  be  reasonable  and  schedules  of  rates  must  be  public, 
prohibited  rebates  and  pools  and  made  it  illegal  to  charge 
more  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul  over  the  same 
line.  It  created  a  commission  of  five  members  with  power 
to  administer  the  law,  but  failed  to  insure  to  the  orders  of 
the  commission  the  force  of  the  orders  of  a  court. 

The  bill  on  its  final  passage  received  a  large  majority  in, 
both  houses.^  It  was  a  proposition  which  no  politician 
would  care  to  vote  against  if  a  vote  could  not  be  avoided.. 
While  the  bill  cannot  be  called  a  partisan  measure,  the 
Democrats  should  get  considerable  credit  for  it.  Public: 
opinion  was  bound  to  force  some  legislation  sooner  or  later,, 
but  it  was  largely  due  to  the  Democrats  that  it  came  wherfe 
it  did  and  that  it  was  as  effective  as  it  was.  Many  Repub- 
licans,  while  not  opposing  it  openly  in  Congress  or  in  the 
press,  proposed  amendments  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  the  bill  of  little  practical  effect."  Cleveland's  appoint- 
ments to  the  commission  were  approved  by  all  parties.^ 

The  four  years  of  Cleveland's  administration  were  years 
of  widespread  discontent  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
nation.  The  spectacle  of  increasing  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
increasing  wealth  made  labor  feel  that  it  was  not  getting  its 
share  of  the  prosperity  and  made  it  ready  to  listen  to  anyone 
with  a  remedy  to  suggest.  Strikes  and  boycotts  were  fre 
quent  and  violence  in  connection  with  labor  troubles  became 
more  and  more  common.  The  68,000  votes  polled  by  Henry 
George  as  the  single-tax  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City  in  1887  are  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

^McPherson,  1888,  p.  13. 

2  McPherson,  1886,  p.  136;  Public  Opinion,  Jan.  8,  1887;  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
Jan.  3,  1887. 
'  Public  Opinion,  April  2,  1887. 
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Oeveland  in  his  various  messages  urged  reduction  of  the 
tariff  as  a  means  of  making  labor  more  contented,  and  in  a 
special  message  of  April  22,  1886,  he  recommended  the 
t:reation  of  a  permanent  commission  for  the  voluntary  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes/  Congress  did  not  accept  this 
suggestion  but  later  passed  a  bill  providing  for  settlement 
of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  employees.^  Other 
labor  legislation  of  the  period  included  an  act  establishing 
^  department  of  labor,  an  act  prohibiting  any  officer  of  the 
government  to  hire  out  the  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  United 
States,  an  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  national 
trade  unions  and  an  act  supplementing  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sioti  act.  The  votes  on  all  these  bills  were  non-partisan, 
inany  of  them  being  passed  without  a  division."^  There  was 
no  issue  between  the  parties  on  these  questions,  as  neither 
"party  had  any  definite  policy  toward  labor  or  any  program 
with  which  to  meet  the  growing  labor  unrest. 

The  labor  troubles  of  Cleveland's  administration  were  a 
portent  that  the  questions  of  the  relation  of  labor  and  capital 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  each  were  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  American  politics  in  the  future.  As  the 
Republican  party  was  becoming  more  definitely  the  party  of 
large  financial  interests,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Democratic  party  would  develop  into  a  party  which  would 
t:liampion  the  rights  of  the  wage-earner  against  the  rights 
of  capital.  The  Democratic  policy,  or  rather  lack  of  policy, 
toward  the  labor  situation  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not 
to  be  the  case.  The  Democrats  could  be  depended  upon  to 
lend  a  more  sympathetic  ear  than  the  Republicans  to  pro- 
posals to  take  away  special  privileges  such  as  tariffs  or  land 
[grants  and  to  curb  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  capital,  but 

*  Richardson,  vol.  viii,  p.  395. 
-  U.  S,  Stat,  at  large,  ch.  1063,  1888. 
^McPherson,  i886,  1888,  passim. 
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on  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
private  property  the  parties  differed  in  details  rather  than 
essentials.  Both  parties  were  controlled  by  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  capitalists.  However  sincere  either  was  in  its. 
protestations  of  friendship  for  labor,  the  attitude  was  one 
of  friendship  rather  than  partnership.  Labor  w^as  to  be 
treated  as  a  w^ard;  its  benefits  were  to  be  a  by-product  of 
the  benefits  to  capital.  There  was  no  idea  among  the  Demo- 
crats any  more  than  among  the  Republicans  of  giving  labor 
an  effective  voice  in  the  party  councils.  The  reputation  of, 
being  a  "  safe  "  party  on  questions  affecting  labor  and  cap- 
ital doubtless  strengthened  the  Democrats  but  it  drove  into 
the  Populist  and  Socialist  movements  those  who  desired 
something  more  than  a  "  safe  "  policy. 

The  positive  accomplishments  of  the  Democrats  during^ 
their  four  years  of  control  may  be  summed  up  briefly.  The 
laws  enacted  were  few  but  they  were  necessary  and  sound. 
New  policies  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  the  Indians  and 
the  regulation  of  railroads  were  instituted.  The  principle 
of  civil  service  reform  was  maintained  and  extended.  The 
question  of  tariff  reduction  was  forced  to  the  front  and  an 
issue,  tolerably  clear,  was  drawn  between  the  parties. 

The  main  achievements  of  the  Democrats,  however,  were 
negative  rather  than  positive.  They  showed  that  they  had 
accepted  the  results  of  the  war,  that  they  were  not  plot- 
ting the  reestablishment  of  slavery  nor  the  overthrow  of 
the  Union.  They  showed  that  the  everyday  affairs  of  the 
country  went  on  much  the  same  as  when  their  opponents 
were  in  power:  business  was  not  disturbed;  the  currency 
was  not  debased;  public  obligations  were  not  repudiated* 
They  proved  that  their  standards  of  administration  were  on 
the  whole  as  high  as  those  of  the  Republicans,  that  neither 
party  had  a  monopoly  of  ability.  In  short,  the  Democrat.'^ 
had  again  become  respectable.    They  had  put  themselves  on 
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a  basis  of  equality  with  the  Republicans  where  real  issues 
could  be  discussed  and  decided  on  their  merits. 

Cleveland  was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Democrats,  both  negative  and  positive.  He 
insisted  from  the  start  that  the  southern  issue  was  dead, 
that  the  South  should  receive  its  due  but  no  more  than  its 
due.  He  discouraged  any  inclination  that  his  party  might 
have  had  for  action  that  would  debase  the  currency  or  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  government.  Standing  almost  alone 
in  his  party  for  civil  service  reform,  he  restrained  the  spoils- 
men, kept  the  principle  of  reform  alive  and  extended  it  in 
practice.  It  was  his  bold  action  that  made  an  issue  of  the 
tariff  question.  He  was  much  the  same  sort  of  President 
as  he  had  been  governor  and  mayor — a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man,  practical,  honest,  direct,  unimaginative,  hard- 
working, never  brilliant  but  never  erratic.  In  spite  of  his 
limitations,  his  lack  of  experience,  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  Cleveland  in  his  first  administration  fairly  earned 
an  honorable  place  among  our  Presidents. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  results  justified  the  action 
of  the  Mugwumps  is  more  difficult  since  it  involves  a  spec- 
ulation as  to  what  might  have  happened  had  the  Repub- 
licans won  in  1884.  The  Independents  were  disappointed 
with  Cleveland.  Civil  service  reform  did  not  make  the 
progress  that  they  had  hoped  and  expected  that  it  would. 
Judging  from  later  events,  however,  it  made  fully  as  much 
progress  as  it  would  have  been  likely  to  make  under  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  probably  as  much  as  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Mugwump  movement  itself  attracted  attention  to  the  re- 
form and  did  a  great  deal  for  that  education  of  public 
opinion,  on  which  all  sound  progress  depends.  After  all, 
the  Independents,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
fanatics  among  them,  were  interested  in  civil  service  reform 
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not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means  of  getting  better  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  a  revolt  caused  by  dissatisfaction 
with  party  methods  and  with  the  character  of  the  party 
candidate  had  been  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  that  party, 
must  make  for  better  government  in  its  effect  on  those  who 
controlled  party  policies  and  selected  party  candidates.  In- 
directly also  the  Mugwump  movement  contributed  to  better 
government  by  helping  to  give  the  Democratic  party  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  it  was  as  capable  of  administering 
the  government  as  was  the  Republican  party. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a  real 
rival  of  the  Republican  must  be  considered  the  main  result 
of  the  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power.  Hardly  less  im- 
portant was  its  effect  in  solidifying  the  nation.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  real  reunion  in  spirit  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North  must  forget  the  past.  The  South  could  not  forget 
the  past  as  long  as  the  party  which  it  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  all  its  woes  seemed  to  have  permanent  control  of 
the  national  government.  Southerners  could  not  feel  that 
they  were  responsible  partners  in  the  government  as  long  as 
they  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of 
it.  A  period  of  Democratic  control  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  restoration  of  respect  and  confidence  between  the  North 
and  South. 
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PREFACE 

This  study  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  writer  in  find- 
ing anywhere  in  print  or  in  the  words  of  financial  practi- 
tioners a  clear  account  either  of  the  relations  between  the 
banks  and  the  stock  exchanges,  or  of  the  somewhat  compli- 
cated methods  employed  by  the  latter  in  handling  their 
enormous  and  highly  significant  business  of  speculation. 
Parts  of  four  years'  graduate  study  in  Economics  in  the 
Universities  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia 
were  devoted  to  this  problem,  and  later,  two  years  with  an 
international  banking  firm  in  New  York  gave  an  opportun- 
ity for  direct  observation. 

The  author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  faculties  of  economics  and  philosophy  of  the 
above  schools  and  to  those  of  Cornell  where  his  undergradu- 
ate work  ended.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor E.  R.  A.  Seligman  for  helpful  suggestions  and  to  Mr. 
S.  F.  Streit,  Chairman  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Exchange,  for  many  constructive  criti- 
cisms and  references  drawn  from  his  long  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  author's  original  plan  to  cover  in  the  following 
dissertation  the  stock  exchanges  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Lon- 
don and  New  York  with  the  same  degree  of  attention 
given  to  the  Paris  Bourse,  was  interrupted  by  illnesses 
and  finally  by  the  impact  of  the  war  which  well  nigh 
put  an  end  to  deliberation  on  subjects  unrelated  to 
it.  It  had  long  been  a  mystery  to  the  writer  why  the  great 
stock  market  of  New  York  employed  a  system  of  settling 
its  contracts  so  much  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  all  the 
great  European  bourses.  The  difference,  not  a  technical 
one  merely,  as  the  actual  methods  are  much  the  same  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  consists  in  the  relations  of  the 
exchanges  to  their  respective  money  markets.  New  York 
settling  every  day  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  day, 
(Friday  and  Saturday  morning  sales  lumped  together  in 
Monday's  clearance),  while  in  Europe,  a  fortnightly  and 
monthly  settlement  is  the  rule.  Such  settlements  in  Europe, 
however,  do  not  include  the  strictly  cash  sales  which  are 
settled  there  individually,  as  they  occur,  and  with  consider- 
able latitude  as  to  terms.  In  New  York  practically  all  trans- 
actions as  between  broker  and  broker  are  made  "  regular 
way  ",  that  is,  are  settled  by  delivery  of  shares  and  payment 
of  cash  on  the  following  day.  On  the  European  bourses, 
the  customers  of  the  brokers  who  buy  and  sell  for  the  ac- 
count must  decide  at  the  close  of  every  fortnight  or  month, 
as  the  case  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  up,  sell  out,  buy  in, 
or  carry  over  their  securities.  As  the  term  market  is  a 
device  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  carrying  of  securi- 
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ties  until  placed,  and  the  fixing  of  their  value  by  speculative 
buying  and  selling,  varying  quantities,  depending  on  the 
season,  the  size  of  the  market,  etc.  are  always  carried  over. 
In  Europe,  the  holders  secure  funds  for  this  purpose  for  the 
definite  period  between  settlements,  making  and  settling  their 
loans  en  masse  at  the  end  of  every  such  period,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  date  of  the  settlement  between  brokers 
and  brokers,  and  between  brokers  and  money  lenders.  In 
New  York,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  stocks  and 
bonds  are  also  carried  over  on  borrowed  money,  but  entirely 
through  separate  individual  transactions  between  customers 
and  brokers,  and  between  brokers  and  bankers.  Conserva- 
tive brokers  borrow  from  the  banks  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
average  one-third  in  call  loans  and  two-thirds  on  time,  for 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days  or  more,  and  lend  to  customers 
chiefly  on  call.  In  practice,  however,  these  latter  loans  are 
seldom  called  if  margins  are  maintained,  but  run  indefinitely, 
sometimes  for  years. 

In  New  York  there  thus  exist  two  definite  rates  of  inter- 
est for  security  loans — the  call  rate,  which  is  unlimited  by 
law  (on  sums  over  $5,000)  and  which  has  gone  in  panic 
times  over  100  per  cent,  and  the  time  rate,  limited,  as  are  all 
other  legal  rates  in  New  York  State,  to  six  per  cent.  This 
legal  limitation  has  even  been  adduced  as  the  reason  for  lack 
of  a  term  market  in  this  country  on  the  European  plan.^ 

Another  legal  prohibition  based  on  popular  suspicion  has 
forced  the  short  sale  contract  into  different  forms  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Here,  the  short  seller  "  borrows  " 
the  stock  that  he  anticipates  buying  in  the  indefinite  future 
in  order  to  make  delivery  the  following  day,  as  required  by 
the  rules.     This  arrangement  is  made  by  the  short  seller's 

1  Warburg,  The  Discount  System  in  Europe;  vide  Natl.  Monetary 
Commission  Pub. 
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broker  by  means  of  "  long  "  stock  in  his  own  office,  or  with 
another  broker  whose  customers  are  carrying  securities  on 
margin,  and  such  loans  go  through  the  clearing  house  lumped 
together  with  sales  without  distinction. 

In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  another  method  was  adopted 
to  conform  to  the  law.  The  "  bull  "  carrying  over  stock  on 
settlement  day  sells  his  stock  for  cash  to  the  capitalist  who 
wishes  to  make  a  fortnightly  or  monthly  loan.  This  is  of 
course  done  through  the  broker,  as  in  Wall  Street.  At  the 
same  moment  and  as  part  of  the  loan  transaction,  he  con- 
tracts to  repurchase  it  from  the  capitalist  at  the  end  of  the 
term  designated  at  a  price  slightly  higher,  say  by  one-third  or 
one- fourth  of  one  per  cent,  the  difference  being  the  amount 
of  interest  charged  by  the  lender.  On  the  next  settlement 
day,  if  he  still  desires  to  carry  his  stock,  the  operation  is  re- 
peated. The  European  short  seller  or  ''  bear  "  having  sold 
so  many  shares  is  entitled  to  their  price,  and  with  it  he  buys 
the  shares  for  cash  from  the  bull  on  settlement  day,  and 
resells  for  the  next  settlement,  appearing  to  the  bull  in  the 
guise  of  the  capitalist. 

The  mystery  of  these  important  differences  was  solved 
largely  by  the  investigations  of  foreign  banks  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Monetary  Commission^  and  the  subsequent 
enlightenment  as  to  the  overwhelming  importance  in  Europe 
of  the  central  reserve  system  of  banking,  with  its  unlimited 
power  of  note  issue  based  on  discounted  bills.  This  obser- 
vation applies  especially  to  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  as  in  England  unlimited  note  issue  was  obviously 
not  contemplated  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  is 
obtained  only  by  suspension  of  the  latter  by  Parliament. 
Furthermore,  some  monetary  difficulties  of  the  present  war 
were  met  in  altogether  another  way — by  the  issue  of  small 

1  Vide  publications  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission. 
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denomination  treasury  notes.  In  ordinary  times,  however, 
even  in  England  instant  resort  to  the  central  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  by  embarrassed  banks  or  individuals  with 
proper  security  is  always  possible.  This  fact  made  it  feasible 
for  banks  and  others  to  employ  considerable  funds  in  loans 
on  securities  of  fluctuating  value  for  periods  of  as  long  as 
two  weeks,  and  on  the  more  stable  securities  for  one  month. 
On  the  continent,  especially  in  France,  where  the  use  of 
checks  long  remained  underdeveloped,  flexibility  of  credits 
and  security  have  been  gained  by  the  ease  and  safety  of  note 
issue  and  general  acquaintance  therewith.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  use  of  checks  economizes  money 
reserves  while  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  discount 
market  with  its  international  connections  lessens  the  need 
for  a  more  efficient  apparatus  of  note  issue.  But  the  Eng- 
lish system  must  be  adjudged  a  failure  in  that  it  admits  of 
comparatively  frequent  and  violent  fluctuations  of  the  Bank 
of  England's  discount  rate. 

Until  recent  years  another  factor  of  importance  in  the 
making  of  these  short  term  loans  at  a  low  rate  has  been  the 
possession  of  large  amounts  of  time  deposits  by  continental 
banks,  as  contrasted  with  the  demand  checking  accounts  of 
American  banks. 

When  the  significance  of  the  lack  of  a  central  reserve 
bank  and  of  a  discount  market  to  which  congested  banks  can 
turn  for  relief  is  fully  realized,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
American  banks  have  been  not  only  unwilling,  but,  indeed, 
unable  to  finance  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  basis  of  all-time 
loans,  even  of  so  short  a  duration  as  one  week,  an  experiment 
which  was  tried  both  by  the  big  exchange  and  by  the  Con- 
solidated. The  fact  was,  as  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Warburg,^  that  the  American  bankers  used  the  stock 

1  Warburg,  "  The  Discount  System  in  Europe,"  "  Defects  and  Needs 
of  our  Banking  System/';  vide  Essays  on  Banking  Reform  in  the  U. 
S.,  Proc.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  July  14. 
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market  much  as  European  bankers  used  their  central  reserve 
bank,  as  a  primary  source  of  ready  cash  in  emergencies.  It 
was  not  at  all  adapted  to  this  use,  of  course,  and  served  it 
only  at  the  cost  of  periodic,  more  or  less  severe  falls  in  prices, 
sometimes  of  certain  securities  at  the  foot  of  the  favored 
list,  sometimes  of  the  whole  market,  with  gradual  recoveries 
as  the  suddenly  withdrawn  money  slowly  returned. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
this  antiquated  arrangement  has  been  done  away  with,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  rediscountable  paper  is  held  in  the 
banks'  vaults,  and  drawn  upon  by  them  in  time  of  need  for 
rediscount.  An  inspection  of  the  course  of  prices  of  fifty 
stocks,^  half  railroads  and  half  industrials,  from  191 1  to 
1 919  does  not  reveal  any  striking  modifications  for  the  period 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  banking  system.  But  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  which  marked  the  introduction  of 
the  new  banking  system  was  also  the  abnormal  period  of  war. 
The  testimony  of  downtown  brokers  is  to  the  effect  that 
bankers  are  now  less  inclined  than  formerly  to  make  call  loans 
and  are  equally  backward  in  calling  them.  Stock  specula- 
tions, however,  have  been  discouraged  in  all  countries 
throughout  the  war  and  the  period  has  provided  a  strain  on 
credit  relations  generally  wherein  stock  market  speculation 
has  played  a  minor  part.  The  ability  of  the  New  York 
money  market,  under  the  new  dispensation,  to  support  a  pro- 
longed speculative  movement  is  still  to  be  tested,  though 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  been  enormously 
strengthened. 

When  discountable  paper  shall  have  attained  such  volume 
in  this  country  as  to  be  available  for  the  absorption  of  most  of 
the  monetary  shocks  that  come  and  go  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  world-wide  events  not  so  cataclysmic  as  war,  it  is  safe 

^  Times  Annalist. 
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to  say  that  a  term  market  in  the  European  sense,  with  a  col- 
lective clearing  of  securities  and  money  loans,  can  develop 
in  New  York. 

But  the  banking  difficulty  is  not  the  sole  one  to  be  con- 
sidered in  anticipation  of  such  a  project.  There  is  the  highly 
technical  one  of  settling  a  whole  fortnight's  or  even  a  week's 
dealings  in  securities,  cash,  and  loans  in  a  market  where  the 
weekly  sales  might  easily  amount  to  10,000,000  shares, 
worth,  say,  $800,000,000,  and  where  the  value  of  stocks 
currently  carried  on  borrowed  funds  could  easily  reach 
$1,000,000,000. 

For  what  particular  reason,  the  collective  settlement  was 
first  instituted  is  obscure.  It  is  obvious  to  every  book- 
keeper that  the  reduction  of  accounts  to  balances  and 
the  settlement  of  the  mere  balances  is  a  time  and  money 
saving  device.  Manifestly,  where  a  group  of  traders  were 
engaged  daily  in  mutually  balancing,  interdependent  pur- 
chases and  sales,  we  may  suppose  that  they  resorted  to  the 
collective  settlement,  periodically  for  their  mutual  conveni- 
ence, and  that  they  made  the  settlement  dates  as  far  apart  as 
they  could  prevail  upon  capitalists  and  bankers  to  finance 
them.  Safety  forbids  the  postponement  of  stock  market 
settlements  beyond  a  certain  period,  while  economy  of  oper- 
ation requires  a  certain  accumulation  of  accoimts  in  order  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  extraordinarily  small  balances 
that  are  obtainable,  as  little  as  $10,000  having  been  required 
in  one  instance  in  New  York  to  settle  transactions  involving 
204,000  shares  worth  $12,500,000.^  Generally  speaking, 
however,  deliveries  are  reduced  to  approximately  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  sales,  and  cash  payments  to  ten  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  original  contract  obligations.^ 

1  Pratt,  The  Work  of  Wall  Street,  1903,  p.  123. 

2  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  120. 
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Up  to  1892,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  no 
stock  clearing  house  at  all.  All  deliveries  of  shares  and 
checks  between  brokers  as  well  as  between  brokers  and 
the  banks,  where  securities  were  hypothecated  and  certi- 
fications made,  were  handled  individually,  every  office 
having  a  swarm  of  messengers  who  sometimes  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  at  its  close,  left  their  office  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  regards  securities  and  cash  on  hand  as  when 
they  had  begun  their  day's  work.  Every  afternoon,  an 
army  of  these  messengers  carrying  valuable  packets  of  se- 
curities and  checks  would  traverse  the  financial  district,  lin- 
ing up,  in  long  queues  reaching  to  the  street,  at  the  wickets 
of  the  various  offices,  and  blocking  traffic  for  hours.  The 
amount  of  certifications  required  of  the  banks  had  grown, 
by  1892,  with  the  increase  of  business,  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  it  was  the  threat  of  the  bankers  to  shut  down 
on  certifications  that  finally  induced  the  Exchange  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  reducing  totals  to  balances  before  settling. 

The  practice  of  overcertification,  though  illegal,  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  brokers  of  financing  purchases  of 
stocks  for  their  customers  during  the  short  interval  from  the 
time  the  broker  received  and  paid  for  the  stock  and  the  time 
he  delivered  it  to  the  purchaser  and  received  his  check,  or  if 
margin  stock,  from  the  time  he  deposited  it  with  a  bank  and 
thus  secured  the  right  to  draw  his  check  on  the  latter.  On 
a  balance  of  say  $50,000  left  by  the  broker  with  his  bank, 
the  latter  allowed  the  broker  to  draw  checks  up  to  $1,000,000, 
certifying  them  as  requested,  although  the  broker's  deposit 
was  far  from  covering  the  sums  certified.  The  broker,  how- 
ever, was  required  to  cover  his  checks  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
by  deposit  of  checks  received  by  him  from  his  debtors,  im- 
mediately upon  receipt.  This  practice  is  now  modified  to 
the  extent  that  the  broker  every  morning  contracts  a  daily 
loan  with  the  bank  for  approximately  the  amount  he  will 
require  for  the  day,  giving  his  guaranteed  note. 
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The  Stock  Clearing  House,  established  by  the  New  York 
Exchange  in  1892,  was  and  has  remained  to  this  date  (March 
1919)  a  comparatively  simple  organization.  It  receives 
'*  clearance  "  sheets  and  "  tickets  ",  recording  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  active  securities,  from  the  brokers  every  day  except 
Friday,  balances,  and  verifies  them  and  returns  to  the  member 
brokers  statements  indicating  the  balance  of  shares  each  has 
to  deliver  and  to  receive,  if  any,  and  the  names  of  the  brokers 
to  whom  deliveries  of  securities  and  checks  are  to  be  made, 
or  from  whom  they  are  to  be  received.  These  deliveries  are 
then  made  individually  by  the  broker  within  a  specified  time. 
As  to  the  differences  between  actual  prices  and  the  nominal 
settling  prices,  however,  the  Clearing  House  goes  a  step 
further.  It  not  only  performs  the  bookkeeping  work,  which, 
of  course,  is  checked  by  each  broker's  ofifice,  but  also  re- 
ceives the  checks  of  the  brokers  who  have  debt  differences, 
and  indorses  the  drafts  of  all  other  brokers  who  have  credit 
differences.  As  these  debit  and  credit  differences  are  al- 
ways exactly  equal,  this  is  also  in  reality  a  bookkeeping  credit 
device:  but  it  requires  the  intervention  of  a  bank  (Man- 
hattan Bank)  and  of  the  Bank  Clearing  House,  through 
which  the  checks  and  drafts  are  in  turn  cleared.^ 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  the  settlement 
system  of  the  Paris  Bourse  is  much  more  complicated  and 
complete;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna 
bourses,  and  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  from  which  - 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  firms  (out  of  about  four 
thousand  members)  in  good  markets  send  in  clearance  sheets. 
The  methods  of  these  central  financial  markets  were  all 
adopted  within  ten  years  of  their  development  in  Frankfort, 
Germany,  where  the  first  well-authenticated  system  of  clear- 

1  Fratt,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

'  Hirst,  The  London  Stock  Exchange. 
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ing  intermediate  contracts  in  securities  was  established  in 
1867,  though  there  had  been  partial  clearings  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  Manchester,  England,  as  early  as  1848.  The 
adoption  of  these  methods  does  not  seem  belated  when  we 
remember  that  in  181 5,  securities  of  stock  companies  listed 
on  the  London  Exchange  numbered  but  30,  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  but  20  and  in  Berlin  11/ 

It  was  from  the  stock  clearing  houses  of  the  European 
capitals  that  the  New  York  Exchange  obtained  its  data  in 
1892;  but  it  could  not  adopt  the  term  settlement  under  our 
then  antiquated  banking  system,  and  this  fact  necessitated  a 
series  of  modifications  in  details.  Under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  established  in  191 4,  with  its  consolidated 
reserves  and  enormous  power  of  note  issue  not  rigidly 
limited  to  a  forty  per  cent  gold  reserve,  and  with  the 
gradually  developing  discount  market,  the  time  has  come 
when  a  more  scientific  and  economical  system  of  financing 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  may  be  instituted.  Under 
the  system  now  in  vogue,  the  banks  and  other  lenders  of 
money  on  call  to  the  broker  can,  if  the  whole  market  is  con- 
sidered, demand  on  a  day's  notice  the  return  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  their  funds  loaned  on  securities.  Upon 
receiving  such  a  notice  the  broker  endeavors  to  arrange  an 
equivalent  loan  with  his  own  bank  or  elsewhere.  As  brokers' 
loans  are  constantly  being  called  as  a  result  of  their  serv- 
ing at  least  as  a  secondary  banking  reserve,  or  are  being  paid 
up  by  the  broker,  there  results  a  constant  daily  shifting  of 
loans  from  bank  to  bank,  and  as  the  securities  deposited  as 
collateral  are  sold,  and  delivered  and  repurchased  and  resold, 
there  results  an  endless  process  of  substitution  of  one  hypo- 
thecated stock  or  bond  for  another,  several  substitutions 
frequently  being  made  during  a  single  day.     In  the  panic 

1  Handwdrterhuch  der  Staatswissenschaft.    Article,  "  Borse." 
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of  May  9,  1 901,  for  instance,  eleven  substitutions  were  made 
in  one  loan/  All  these  transactions,  with  the  contingent  ac- 
counting routine,  are  made  individually  and  daily,  with  mes- 
sengers hurrying  to  and  from  the  banks,  delivering,  collect- 
ing and  exchanging  packets  of  securities,  clerks  scanning 
prices,  and  figuring  interest,  and  brokers  absorbed  in  arrang- 
ing loans  and  in  drawing  and  depositing  checks.  Every 
morning,  the  '*  chain  gangs  "  of  the  brokerage  firms  may  be 
seen  moving  to  the  vaults  where  the  packets  of  securities  on 
hand  have  been  carried  the  preceding  evening  and  under 
armed  guards  returning  with  the  paper  fortimes  to  their 
offices;  while  in  the  loaning  banks  other  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  hypothecated  securities  are  stored  nightly  in  huge 
steel  safety  vaults.  All  this  handling  of  securities  and  checks 
is  obviated  under  foreign  clearing  systems  or  reduced  to  a 
fortnightly  or  monthly  movement,  except  in  the  case  of 
cash  transactions  which  however  constitute  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  movement  of  securities 
between  the  brokerage  firms  and  the  banks  there  are  the  daily 
deliveries  of  the  clearing-house  balances  of  securities  among 
the  brokers  themselves,  and  of  all  securities  as  well  on  con- 
tracts that  do  not  pass  through  the  clearing  house. 

In  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  evolution  of  the  process 
of  financing  industry  has  proceeded  furthest,  the  securities 
themselves  or  receipts  therefor  are  exchanged  between 
brokers,  or  between  brokers  and  the  banks  at  a  central  insti- 
tution, of  which  both  bankers  and  brokers  are  members — 
in  Berlin,  Die  Bank  der  Berliner  Kassen  Verein,  and  in 
Vienna,  Die  Bank  der  Giro  und  Kassen  Verein.  Money 
loans  on  securities  are  also  put  through  the  clearing  process, 
as  shifts  are  made  from  bank  to  bank  by  the  various  brok- 

1  Pratt,  Work  of  Wall  Street,  p.  192. 
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ers.  At  the  end  of  the  settlement  period  such  loans  appear 
on  checks  of  a  special  color  and  are  available  upon  receipt  of 
notice  by  the  bank  from  the  Kassen  Verein  Bank  of  the 
deposit  or  transfer  on  account  of  the  securities  previously 
agreed  upon  as  the  pledge/ 

In  the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  the  capitalistic  system  of 
individual  competition  flourishes  through  the  pursuit  by  the 
individual  of  his  own  profit,  which  works  out  on  the  whole 
to  the  general  good.  The  very  crown  and  summit  of  this 
system  is  represented  notably  in  the  functioning  of  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  stock  exchanges,  where  the  decisions  of 
the  individual  speculators  and  investors,  swayed  of  course 
by  their  confidence  in  the  security-marketing  firms  and  their 
prior  decisions,  determine  the  direction  and  volume  of  the 
flow  of  capital  into  the  innumerable  fields  of  economic  pro- 
duction. This  unadulterated  laissez-faire  has  seemed  too 
haphazard  to  the  German  mind. 

In  no  other  countries  are  the  banks  so  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  process  of  organizing,  promoting  and  financ- 
ing industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  as  they  are  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  They  are  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  Deutsche  Bank,  for  instance,  had  at 
one  time  fifty  representatives  (now  many  less)  on  the  Berlin 
Exchange,  and  the  Dresdner  Bank  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
members.  In  Germany  there  are  no  brokerage  houses  as  in 
New  York.  Persons  desiring  to  buy  stocks  or  bonds  go  to 
their  bank  for  information,  and  purchase  or  sell  securities 
through  it  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  These 
range  from  no  margin  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  well-known 
customer,  to  fifty  per  cent  or  more  in  other  cases,  depending 

^  S.  F.  Streit,  Description  of  Methods  of  Centralisation  of  Receipt 
and  Delivery  of  Securities  in  Use  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Pamphlet. 
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Upon  the  man  and  the  security.  Usually  a  margin  of  from 
twenty  per  cent  to  forty  per  cent  is  required. 

The  banks  of  Germany  are  practically  the  originators  of 
all  kinds  of  enterprises,  taking  great  pride  in  the  success  of 
their  operations,  and  having  a  good  record,  guided  as  they 
are  by  the  ablest  minds  available.  Having  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  investors  to  a  high  degree,  they  have  found  it 
possible  to  use,  for  the  development  of  enterprises,  the 
deposits  of  those  to  whom  the  shares  are  afterward  sold. 
These  enterprises  they  control  through  contract  stipulations 
and  representation  on  boards  of  directors  enforced  by  votes 
of  thousands  of  proxies  entrusted  to  them  by  their  share- 
holder-depositors. Also,  of  course,  they  have  the  custody  of 
securities,  the  Dresdner  Bank  in  1909  having  $400,000,000 
worth  in  its  vaults. 

This  situation  has  long  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man bankers  a  tremendous  power  of  discretion  to  shape 
the  course  and  flow  of  the  surplus  wealth  annually  pro- 
duced by  the  German  people  and  others  whose  accumulations 
they  could  influence.  In  1908,  8  large  Berlin  credit  banks 
controlled  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  421  credit 
banks  of  Germany.  These  banks,  together  with  the  Reichs- 
bank  with  its  $58,000,000  capital  and  its  immense  prestige 
virtually  dominated  and  coordinated  German  financial,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  policy,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
"  personages  ",  German  political  policy  as  well.^ 

In  1893,  ^^  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  whole  question 
of  st<x:k  and  produce  speculation  in  Germany  ^  was  made 
by  a  distinguished  body  of  German  financiers,  economists  and 
business  men.  As  an  outcome  of  their  findings  and  as  a  result 

»  Parker,  "  German  Banks  and  Stock  Exchange  Speculations,"  Proc. 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Jan.  191 1. 
'  Bericht  der  Borsen  Enquete  Kontmission. 
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of  violent  agrarian  agitation  against  speculation,  a  series  of 
restrictive  regulations  were  passed  in  1896,  1908,  and  1910 
by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Prussian  State  Govern- 
ment, putting  the  Borse  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  officializing  its  activities  in  the 
most  approved  Prussian  style.  These  laws  and  regulations 
greatly  restricted  public  participation  in  speculation,  elimi- 
nating the  smaller  speculative  element,  and  consolidating  still 
more  the  power  and  resources  of  the  larger  banks  as  re- 
gards the  marketing  of  securities  and  control  of  the  Berlin 
Bourse. 

These  developments  in  German  finance,  while  not  neces- 
sarily synchronous  with  the  adoption  of  a  thorough-going 
settlement  of  cash  differences,  stock  balances,  and  money 
loans  and  stock  hypothecations  between  brokers  and  the 
banks,  have  inevitably  facilitated  the  full  development  of 
the  system,  inasmuch  as  the  struggle  for  accommodations  in 
Berlin  centers  not  so  much  as  in  New  York  between  the 
bankeis  and  the  brokers,  as  between  the  banks  and  the 
Reichsbank. 

It  remained  for  the  Viennese,  however,  to  bring  the 
technic  of  stock  market  operations  to  its  full  flower.^ 
In  Vienna,  the  bank  of  the  Giro  und  Kassen  Verein,  as  in 
Berlin,  comprises  in  its  membership  both  bankers  and  brok- 
ers. Like  the  Berlin  Kassen  Verein  Bank,  it  goes  further 
than  the  Caisse  Commun,  the  clearing  house  of  the  Paris 
Bourse,  in  that  it  actually  has  the  custody  of  the  bulk  of 
active  securities  traded  in  currently,  and  transfers  them  on 
its  books  only  at  every  settlement  from  broker  to  broker  to 
banker  and  vice  versa  as  indicated  on  the  clearance  sheets 
and  tickets,  the  percentage  of  such  clearances  of  sales  being 
much  higher  than  in  Berlin.      Thus  with  the  transfer  of 

^  V.  S.  F.  Streit,  op.  at. 
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Stocks,  and  cash  reduced  to  the  lowest  balances,  the  making 
of  bank  loans  and  the  giving  of  security  therefor  have  all 
l)ecome  mere  bookkeeping  credit  transactions.  In  conse- 
quence, the  name  of  the  messenger  boy  is  not  legion.  His 
work  is  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Something  of  this  nature  is  the  plan  now  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  applied  to  its  system  of  daily  settlements.  It  neces- 
sarily involves  a  more  intimate  organization  if  not  a  closer 
relation  between  bankers  and  brokers  than  now  exists,  and 
foreshadows  the  appearance  in  New^  York  of  the  fortnightly 
settlement  which  it  must  necessarily  precede,  and  which  the 
banks  are  already  demanding,  because  it  provides  a  more 
stable  investment  medium  and  eliminates  the  overcertifica- 
tion  evil.  The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  S.  F.  Streit, 
Chairman  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the  Ex- 
change, defines  the  immediate  objective  aimed  at  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  stock  clearing  corporation. 

1st.  The  clearing  of  loans,  whereby  the  advances  of  banks 
to  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  loans  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  the  present  time  when  a  loan  is  called  which  a 
broker  desires  to  reborrow,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure 
credit  from  his  own  bank  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
loan.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  banks  send  their  securities  to 
the  Clearing  Corporation  where  they  will  meet  the  representa- 
tive of  the  bank  loaning  the  money,  and  while  the  securities 
are  in  the  physical  possession  of  the  Clearing  Corporation  the 
old  loan  is  paid  off  and  the  new  loan  made,  with  such  changes 
in  securities  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  brokerage  house,  thus 
eliminating  any  credit  advances  by  a  third  institution. 

2nd.  The  clearing  of  stock  balances.  The  advantages  are 
illustrated  by  taking  the  situation  under  the  present  clearing 
system.  If  a  member  buys  1000  shares  of  Steel  and  sells  900 
shares,  the  Clearing  House  furnishes  him  with  an  authorisation 
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statement  ^  of  a  balance  of  100  shares  of  stock  to  receive  and 
pay  for  the  next  day.  If,  however,  the  member  buys  100  shares 
of  Steel  and  sells  900  shares  of  Southern  Pacific,  the  present 
clearing  system  is  of  no  assistance  to  him  should  there  be  no 
other  transactions  in  the  same  stocks.  It  is  proposed  to  fur- 
nish credit  by  the  Clearing  Corporation  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  delivery  of  the  900  shares  of  Southern 
Pacific  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  debit  caused  by  the  purchase 
of  the  1000  shares  of  Steel,  so  that  the  net  credit  extension 
required  will  be  only  that  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
difference. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  present 
daily  extension  of  credit  by  banks  to  brokers  will  be  elimin- 
ated by  this  plan. 

1  Author's  italics. 


CHAPTER  I 

Organization  of  the  Paris  Bourse 

Next  to  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Paris  Bourse  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  financial  mechanism  in  France. 
It  is  the  third  largest  stock  exchange  in  the  world.  Listed 
on  its  different  markets  are  some  2,000  varieties  of  stocks 
and  bonds  ^  whose  nominal  value  before  the  war  was  esti- 
mated roughly  at  $32,000,000,000.^  The  comparison  of  this 
vast  total  with  the  $1,000,000,000  of  local  securities  listed 
on  the  other  exchanges  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Lille 
and  Nantes  reveals  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
Paris  Bourse  among  the  stock  exchanges  of  France. 
Whether  the  national  wealth  of  France  in  1914  was  roundly 
$59,000,000,000,  as  reported  by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, or  $83,000,000,000  as  computed  by  Leroy  Beaulieu 
in  191 1,  or  $57,000,000,000  as  estimated  by  Levy,^  the  fact 
that  some  $23,000,000,000*  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  French- 
owned,  French-listed  securities,  not  to  mention  French  hold- 
ings listed  only  on  foreign  exchanges,  is  a  striking  revelation 
of  the  national  importance  to  France  of  the  institution  where 
alone  these  forms  of  property  claims  may  be  bought  and 
sold  through  an  intermediary. 

*  Cotevidal  and  Cour  de  la  Banque  et  de  la  Bourse,  July,  1914. 

2  C/.  Neymarck,  Journal  de  la  SociitS  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Jan., 
1915. 

•C/.  Julhiet,  N.  A.  Review,  May,  1916,  p.  735— "The  War  and  French 
Finance."    Also  vide  Neymarck,  Le  Rentier,  July  12,  1913. 

<  Journal  of  Economy,  Nov.  1915. 
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Just  as  the  Bank  of  France  has  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
note  issue  in  that  country/  the  seventy  members  who  since 
1898  have  constituted  the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change,^ 
as  the  official  organization  of  brokers  is  called,  has  possessed 
a  legal  monopoly  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  for 
others  public  securities  and  securities  susceptible  of  quotation 
{valeurs  mohilieres) .  This  has  been  the  case  since  1720, 
except  for  a  period  during  the  revolution  when  the  members 
numbered  but  sixty.  It  has  long  been  a  serious  offense  in 
France  for  anyone  but  an  authorized  broker  to  mediate  be- 
tween a  buyer  and  seller  of  securities,  for  a  commission. 
This  somewhat  medieval  situation  developed  naturally  in  the 
days  when  commerce  and  trade  were  struggling  for  recog- 
nition against  the  noble  and  clerical  land-holding  interests." 
It  has  continued,  partly  because  of  the  enormous  advantages 
of  a  single  central  market,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
since  the  preponderance  of  its  dealings  has  always  been  in 
French  government  securities,  the  government  was  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  so  influential  a  credit  instrument  ef- 
fectively under  its  control,  and  partly  because  such  agencies 
have  always  been  a  ready  source  of  revenue. 

The  colloquial  name  of  the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de 
Change,  taken  from  the  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the 
Bourse  on  which  the  brokers  stand,  is  the  Parquet,  and  this 
name  is  applied  as  well  to  the  companies  of  authorized  brok- 
ers in  the  above-mentioned  provincial  cities,  to  whom  is 
also  extended  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  as  far  as  their  own 
locally  listed  securities  are  concerned,  the  monopolistic 
prerogative  of  the  Parquet  at  Paris. 

The  title  to  the  brokerage  monopoly  in  stocks  and  bonds 

1  "  The  Paris  Bourse,"  Cleveland  Moffet,  Century  Magazine,  March, 
1904. 

2  Alphonse  Courtois,  Operations  de  Bourse,  p.  206. 

^  E.  Vidal,  History  and  Methods  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  pp.  194-2;^. 
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has  not,  however,  been  either  peacefully  or  wholly  enjoyed 
by  the  official  Paris  Parquet/  From  the  earliest  days  of 
speculation,  the  poachers  on  its  preserves  have  camped  on 
its  very  doorstep.  In  the  big  hall  of  the  Bourse  building,  in 
the  shelter  of  its  porticoes,  on  its  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  in 
the  streets  roundabout,  these  ubiquitous  outsiders  have 
traded  with  each  other,  with  the  outside  public,  and  through 
the  official  brokers,  even  in  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the 
official  market  as  well  as  in  the  always  considerable  though 
fluctuating  number  not  listed.'  Though  constantly  opposed 
and  prosecuted  by  the  Parquet  and  the  authorities,  they 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  "  free  market,"  as  the  dealings 
outside  the  official  market  are  called,  until,  by  1893,  the 
five  hundred  firms  that  then  composed  the  unauthorized  mar- 
ket were  doing  three-fourths  of  the  total  business  of  the 
Bourse.^ 

This  startling  success  at  last  kindled  the  long-smouldering 
hostility  of  the  Agents  de  Change  into  open  war.  They 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  government,  and  peti- 
tioned for  a  law  abolishing  altogether  the  outside  brokers 
(commonly  called  Coulissiers,  from  their  habit  of  trading  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Bourse  crowd,  the  wings  of  a  theatre  in 
French  being  named  Coulisse),*  and  making  it  a  penal 
offence  for  any  of  them  to  carry  on  business.  The  Chamber, 
however,  in  1893,  passed  a  law  putting  a  tax  on  Bourse 
transactions  only,  it  being  thought  that  this  measure  would 
force  into  the  light  and  thus  check  the  illegal  transactions. 
It  was  found  to  have  so  little  effect  (from  1893  to  1897  the 

*  Robert  Milles,  La  Bourse  de  Paris,  p.  178. 

*  fimile  Guilmard,  "  Coulisse  et  Coulissier,"  Journal  des  £conotnisies. 
May,  1900.    Le  Marchi  Libre. 

«I.  B.  Brandreth,  "The  French   Stock  Exchange,"  Bankers  Home 
Mag.,  Sept.,  1910. 

*  M.  Fremery,  Des  Operations  de  Bourse. 
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tax  on  transactions  paid  by  Coulissiers  was  twice  that  paid 
by  the  Parquet)  ^  that  the  Parquet  members  again  took  the 
offensive  and  engineered  a  tremendous  newspaper  campaign 
against  the  CouHsse. 

The  press  pubHshed  biting  articles  against  the  outside 
brokers,  many  of  whom  from  their  methods  of  doing 
business  were  easily  open  to  attack.  It  was  shown  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  were  Jews  and  foreigners — mostly  Germans, 
who  were  financed  by  Jewish  and  German  capitalists.  Ac- 
cusations were  made  that  they  had  conspired  to  depress  the 
price  of  Russian  and  French  rentes  and  thus  injure  the  credit 
of  the  allies.  Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Anti-Semitic 
movement,  product  of  the  Dreyfus  case.^  Under  pressure 
of  the  popular  clamor  the  Government  passed  a  law  requiring 
all  persons  dealing  in  officially  quoted  stocks  to  produce  for 
each  deal  an  official  stock-broker's  memorandum  (the  fam- 
ous bordereau),  subject  to  a  stamp  tax,  besides  taking  other 
measures  that  will  be  referred  to  later,  the  whole  being  known 
as  the  reorganization  of  the  financial  market  of  1893.^ 

In  considering  the  remarkable  institution  thus  described, 
an  institution  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  two  questions  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  not 
familiar  with  the  French  system :  first,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  outside  market  attaining,  under  the  very  wing  of  the 
official  monopoly,  such  extraordinary  proportions;  and 
second,  as  to  the  need  felt  by  the  powerful  official 
monopoly  of  protecting  itself  against  this  illegal  competition 
by  an  appeal  to  the  National  Government.  The  funda- 
mental cause  of  this  perpetual  strife,  a  thing  that  exists  on 
no  other  exchange  to  such  an  extent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Parquet  itself.* 

^  G.  Boissiere,  La  Compagnie  des  Agents  4e  Change,  p.  147. 
'  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 

^  Cf.  E.  Friends,  "  The  Paris  Bourse,"  Forum,  Oct.  1901. 
*  Cf.  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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The  Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change,  thcmgh  a  monop- 
oly, is  a  monopoly  which  operates  under  the  strict  and  com- 
prehensive control  of  the  French  Government/  All  of  its 
most  important  customary  practices  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  The  rate  of  members'  commissions  is  fixed  by  law. 
Only  French  citizens  may  become  official  brokers,  and  then 
only  after  acceptance  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  upon  being 
nominated  by  a  retiring  member,  or  by  his  estate.  The  num- 
ber of  Agents  de  Change  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
only  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  brokers 
to  reveal  the  name  of  a  client.  No  foreign  government  se- 
curity may  be  admitted  to  official  quotation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  Government,  which  is  not  always  given. 

But  the  two  most  important  provisions  bearing  on  the 
Parquet-Coulisse  mystery  are,  first,  the  "  solidarity  "  of  the 
Agents  de  Change,  whereby  all  the  members  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  liabilities  of  one  toward  both  givers  of 
orders  and  lenders  of  money,  a  unique  feature  that  will  be 
described  later  in  connection  with  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Bourse;  and  second,  the  rigidly  enforced  rule  that  under  no 
circumstances  may  an  official  broker  buy  or  sell  securities 
for  his  own  account.  He  is  a  commission  broker  only,  an 
agent,  and  never  a  principal.  If  he  should  at  any  time 
receive  an  order  to  buy  and  and  an  order  to  sell  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  security  at  the  same  price,  he  could  not, 
under  the  rules,  offset  or  "  apply  "  the  two  opposite  orders 
in  his  office.  He  must  verify  in  the  market  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  better  price  for  either,  with  the  aid  of  an 
official  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Syndical  Cham- 
ber, the  name  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Compagnie. 

This  last  rule,  which  is  considered  necessary  in  France 
for  the  protection  of  the  investor,  entirely  eliminates  from 

*  J.  Combat,  Manuel  des  OpSrations  de  Bourse,  p.  160. 
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the  official  Bourse  that  important  class  of  speculative  brok- 
ers, who  under  the  name  of  jobbers  form  the  backbone  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  as  room  traders  are  respon- 
sible for  the  bulk  of  the  dealings,  at  least  on  one  side,  in  New 
York.  This  energetic  and  venturesome  class  often  possessed 
of  large  capital,  but  debarred  from  the  Parquet  or  tmwilling 
to  do  a  commission  business  solely,  has  from  the  beginning 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  outside,  free  market,  the 
Coulisse/  Here  they  could  legally  buy  and  sell  any  securi- 
ties on  their  own  account  without  the  payment  of  a  com- 
mission, and  here  they  also  had  from  time  immemorial  man- 
aged to  deal  for  others  in  Parquet  securities,  collecting  a 
brokerage  from  both  sides.  For  the  Parquet  had  been  con- 
strained to  concede  to  them,  on  account  of  their  numerous 
and  irrepressible  dealings,  the  right  of  the  so-called 
*'  Franco  ",  i.  e.  a  purchase  and  sale  of  the  same  security 
in  the  same  market  on  the  same  day,  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  a  commission  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  larger  trans- 
action, on  whichever  side  it  might  be. 

It  might  seem  that  the  avoidance  of  the  small  commission 
of  1/20  or  1/16  of  I  per  cent  which  they  would  pay  on 
matched  orders,  or  even  double  the  amount  due  on  single 
orders,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  incentive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  so  great  an  outside  market,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  small  sum  repeated  many  times  on  a  multitude 
of  transactions  grows  through  the  course  of  a  session  to  a 
considerable  amount.  In  all  the  large  markets,  such  busi- 
ness is  often  done  on  a  very  small  margin,  the  profit  emerg- 
ing from  the  enormous  turnover.  In  addition,  the  outside 
brokers  had  always  the  profits  of  their  speculative  purchases 
and  sales. 

Naturally  enough,  the  growing  pressure  of  competition 

*  Cf.  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  354. 
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among  the  Coulisse  firms,  due  to  their  constantly  increasing 
number,  made  them  more  and  more  reluctant  to  pay  the 
Agents  de  Change's  commission,  and  impelled  them  to  the 
alarming  encroachments  of  1893  on  the  Parquet's  commis- 
sion business.  This  resulted  in  a  certain  advantage  to  the 
public  through  a  broadening  and  bettering  of  the  market  for 
its  securities,  the  spread  between  successive  purchase  and  sale 
prices  being  theoretically  decreased  by  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  commissions  each  way,  but  tending,  of 
course,  toward  a  complete  supersession  of  the  carefully  safe- 
guarded official  market  {tnarche  ofHuel).^ 

This  development  of  the  outside  market  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  Parquet  by  the  admission  of  the  Coulissiers 
to  their  association,  but  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
desire  to  take  such  action.  Only  the  French  Government 
could  increase  the  number  of  official  brokers,  and  only  the 
Government  could  alter  the  Commission  rule  and  allow  offi- 
cial brokers  to  trade  for  their  own  account  and  profit,  as  was 
the  practice  of  the  Coulissier,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Ban- 
quiers.  This  change  neither  the  French  Government  nor 
the  French  people  were  inclined  to  make.  It  seems  to  have 
long  been  a  fixed  idea  in  France  that  the  integrity  of  the 
quoted  prices  must  be  maintained  solely  through  the  agency 
of  the  strictly  commission  broker,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  claims  of  the  Parquet  to  support  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  monopoly.  It  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  utility  of  a  quotation  as  an  index  of  current  security 
values  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  number  and  amount 
of  transactions  at  that  figure  as  upon  their  genuineness.  A 
broad  and  active  market,  i.  e.  one  made  by  a  large  number 
of  people  trading  in  the  same  security,  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  price  integrity,  not  only  because  successive  prices  are 

'  Cf.  Courtois,  Operations  de  Bourse,  p.  206. 
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apt  to  be  "  close  "  to  each  other,  but  also  because  it  is  much 
less  susceptible  of  manipulation  than  a  narrow  market  how- 
ever safeguarded.  In  no  other  important  country  is  there 
the  rigid  separation  of  stock  market  men  which  obtains  in 
Paris,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  permanent  peace  will  not 
settle  upon  the  Parquet  and  Coulisse  until  dealers  for  their 
own  account  are  admitted  to  a  fuller  participation  in  the 
official  market. 

The  objections  to  this  arrangement,  however,  do  not  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  the  French  investor.  The  members  of 
the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change  are  clothed  with  great 
financial  and  social  prestige.  There  are  many  traders  who 
do  not  attract  either  the  personal  or  official  attention  of 
members  of  the  Compagnie.  Up  to  the  early  nineties,  it 
was  necessary  to  deposit  $20,000  with  one  in  order  to  deal 
for  the  account,  i.  e.  to  speculate,  and  although  this  sum  has 
since  been  greatly  reduced,  a  good  introduction  is  still  ad- 
vantageous to  the  prospective  client.  The  fact  that  the 
price  of  each  seat  on  the  Parquet  was  at  that  period  some 
$300,000  (in  1898  also)  ^  explains  in  a  measure  the  aloof- 
ness of  the  official  broker. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  70  Agents  de 
Change  personally  transact  the  great  volume  of  business  that 
daily  rolls  through  the  official  market.  Each  of  the  70 
brokers  is  permitted  by  the  rules  6  clerks  (commis  p-rinci- 
patLv)  authorized  to  negotiate  purchases  and  sales.  Thus 
the  actual  intermediaries  on  the  Parquet  may  total  490, 
a  number  that  compares  favorably  with  the  500  to  600  brok- 
ers who  ordinarily  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

It  is  rather  the  principle  of  "  solidarite ''  which  imposes 
upon  the  members  collectively  responsibility  for  the  derelic- 

^  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 
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tioiis  of  each  that  causes  the  official  broker  to  be  so  careful 
both  as  to  his  clients,  who  are  often  carried  uncovered  for 
heavy  amounts,  and  as  to  his  associates,  who  have  such 
power  to  involve  him  in  their  downfall.  For  this  reason 
power  is  given  to  the  Syndical  Chamber  to  examine  mem- 
bers' books  at  any  time  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
those  members  who  overextend  their  credit.  Thus,  the  ex- 
clusively broker  organization  of  the  Parquet,  the  small  num- 
ber of  seats,  and  the  principle  of  solidarity  have  all  com- 
bined to  exclude  the  Coulissiers,  financially  or  otherwise 
pcrsofiae  non  gratae,  from  the  official  market. 

The  character  of  the  official  organization  has  also  given 
rise  to  another  class  of  stock-market  men,  distinct  both  from 
the  Agent  de  Change  and  the  Bangui er  who  deals  solely  on 
his  own  account.  They  exist  to  some  extent  in  every  market, 
but  are  especially  numerous  and  important  in  Paris.  These 
are  the  "  Remisiers  ",  so  called  from  the  term  applied  to 
their  remuneration,  the  "  remise ".  This  is  the  rebate  or 
discount  allowed  them  from  the  regular  commission  by  the 
Agent  de  Change  on  the  business  they  bring.  It  was  said 
in  1892  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Parquet's  business  came 
through  the  Remisiers.  There  are  grades  of  middlemen 
varying  from  the  individual  who  brings  in  occasional  small 
transactions  to  those  who  have  desks  in  the  Agent's  offices 
or  who  have  large  suites  of  offices  of  their  own,  and  who 
stand  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Agent  de  Change  and  the 
"  Haute  Banque  ".  Recently,  the  largest  banks  have  come 
to  overshadow  all  others  in  this  comparatively  modest  func- 
tion, collecting  all  over  France  thousands  of  orders  that 
they  send  in  a  lump  to  the  Parquet. 

The  Coulisse  Banquiers  have  long  acted  as  Remisiers,  and 
often  have  large  sums  due  them  at  the  close  of  each  settle- 
ment, the  result  of  the  business  contributed  to  the  various 
Agents  de  Change  during  the  preceding  period  intervening 
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between  settlements.  This  not  iindesirable  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  outside  brokers  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  tolerance  extended  to  them  by  the  official  monopoly,  but 
there  were  two  other  no  less  potent  reasons.  The  monop- 
oly of  the  Parquet  has  been  held  in  the  Courts  to  apply 
only  to  public  securities  of  France  and  others  susceptible  of 
quotation.  This  left  a  considerable  field  where  the  oper- 
ations of  the  outside  broker  were  entirely  legitimate,  and 
where  he  could  not  be  suppressed.  These  curb  securities 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  listed  on  the  official 
or  main  market  exist  everywhere,  and  are  everywhere  left 
to  the  curb  broker. 

But  we  find  in  Paris  that  the  premier  security  of  France, 
the  Rente  Frangaise,  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  its  best 
market  not  on  the  official  Parquet,  but  on  the  Coulisse  de  la 
Rente,  or  Curb  Market  in  Rentes,  a  sort  of  official  annex 
market  of  the  Parquet,  tolerated  in  fact,  but  without  standing 
in  law.^  When  the  tax  on  Bourse  transactions  was  imposed, 
the  Agents  de  Change  supplied  this  Coulisse  market  with  the 
blank  forms  required  by  the  Government,  but  left  them 
still  without  recourse  against  welshing  on  the  part  of  traders : 
for  it  is  the  French  law  that  unauthorized  brokers  deaL 
in  officially  quoted  securities  cannot  make  binding  contracts. 
The  explanation  of  this  seemingly  anomalous  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Agents  de  Change  lies  in  the  growing  democracy 
of  France.  Through  the  force  of  impassioned  appeals  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  elsewhere,  that  the  interest  of  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  must  not  transcend  the  needs  of  public  credit, 
and  through  universal  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  extended 
market  for  rentes  on  the  Coulisse,  public  opinion  has  not  only 
sanctioned  but  has  even  enforced  this  modification  of  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Parquet.     Furthermore,  there  have  been 

'  ^  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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important  attacks  on  the  principle  of  the  monopoly  itself, 
regardless  of  the  securities  to  which  it  appHes/  The  very 
circumspectness  of  the  Agents  de  Change,  which  prevents 
them  from  giving  tips  on  price  movements,  tends  to  alienate 
them  from  the  popular  heart.  The  argument  that  the  brok- 
erage monopoly  is  medieval  and  unjustifiably  oppressive 
meets  a  ready  sympathy  in  modernist  quarters.  The  specific 
political  situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  also  to  be 
considered.  This  explains  why  the  Parquet  postponed  so 
long,  and  secured  after  only  a  stiff  fight  the  enforcement, 
in  1898,  of  its  rights  against  the  expanding  Coulisse  of  the 
early  nineties  to  the  results  of  which  we  now  return. 

The  requirement  of  the  production  of  a  bordereau  (pro- 
curable only  from  an  Agent  de  Change)  for  each  transaction, 
and  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  outside 
brokers  through  the  raising  of  the  number  of  Agents  de 
Change  from  60  to  70  dealt  the  Coulisse  of  that  day  a 
crushing  blow.  Many  Coulissiers  emigrated  to  Brussels, 
London  or  Berlin  and  continued  their  business  from  those 
centers.'  The  status  of  the  Coulisse  des  Rentes  or  "  Groupe 
lies  Banquiers  en  rentes  Frangaises  "  as  they  now  call  them- 
selves, remained  unchanged,  owing,  of  course,  to  their  close 
alliance  with  the  members  of  the  Parquet.  Those  who  re- 
mained of  the  true  Coulisse  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Agents  de  Change  upon  delivery  of  the  bordereaux, 
and  found  themselves  thereafter  possessed  of  a  semi-official 
status  (as  recognized  remisiers),  with  their  contracts  thus 
legalized  and  made  binding,  and  in  addition  their  right  to  deal 
in  unquoted  securities  reaffirmed.  They  organized  in  two 
associations  corresponding  to  the  cash  market  and  term  mar- 
ket in  which  they  had  formerly  been  engaged,  called  re- 
spectively,  '' Syndicat  des  Banqukrs  cm  Comptant''   and 

*  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  215  et  seq. 

'  Friend,  "  The  Paris  Bourse,"  Forum,  Oct.  1901. 
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*'  Syndicat  des  Banquiers  a  terme  ".  The  first  consists  of 
some  150  members,  who  must  each  show  a  working  capital 
of  $20,000,  and  who  negotiate  cash  transactions  only.  The 
second  comprises  some  no  members  Avho  are  required  to 
possess  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  who  deal  only  for  the  set- 
tlement at  the  end  of  each  month.  There  is  no  fortnightly 
settlement  on  the  Coulisse;  in  both  Coulisse  markets,  they 
have  the  power  denied  to  the  Agents  de  Change,  of  deal- 
ing for  their  own  account,  constituting  themselves  a  counter- 
party (contre-partie)  to  the  prospective  buyer  or  seller,  pro- 
vided they  so  state  to  him  before  completing  the  transaction. 
For  this  sort  of  negotiation,  they  charge  no  commission, 
and  many  buyers  and  sellers  are  not  loath  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

For  some  time  after  this  official  pugnacity  of  1898,  things 
quieted  down,  but  as  the  Coulisse  slowly  pulled  itself  to- 
gether, misunderstandings  and  bickerings  increased,  until 
in  1901,^  a  voluntary  agreement,  the  famous  *'  modus 
Vivendi'  which  is  still  in  force,  was  arranged.  The  principal 
points  of  this  agreement  naturally  referred  to  the  remise,  or 
rebate,  which  was  to  be  allowed  Banquiers  by  the  Agents  de 
Change  when  the  former  applied  for  the  official  bordereau 
to  legalize  their  transactions  in  the  officially  quoted  securities. 
For  transactions  in  the  time  market  to  be  settled  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  on  the  1 5th  of  each  month,  the  two  settle- 
ment dates  on  the  Parquet,  the  Banquier  receives  a  remise 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  commission,  for  continuation  oper- 
ations or  carryovers  {''reports''  in  French)  20  per  cent, 
and  for  cash  transactions  10  per  cent.  For  certain  other 
securities,  largely  Turkish,  Serbian,  etc.  currently  traded 
in  on  the  Coulisse  before  the  modus  vivendi,  80  per  cent 
is  allowed.  The  Coulisse  was  also  admitted  to  the  Floor 
of  the  Bourse  building.^ 

1  Friend,  Forum,  Oct.  1901.  2  £,  Guilmard,  Le  Marche  Libre. 
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Listed  on  these  two  semi-official  Coulisse  markets/ 
the  formal  organization  of  each  of  which  closely  parallels 
that  of  the  Parquet  described  hereafter,  are  some  $1,- 
000,000,000  par  value  of  securities  as  compared  with  the 
$33,000,000,000  of  the  official  list.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  still  other  securities  not  listed  in  any  market  and  traded 
in  by  those  who  have  now  become  the  sole  "  free  "  brokers, 
those  not  connected  with  either  Coulisse  or  Parquet,  and  con- 
stantly watched  by  the  latter  for  secret  violations  of  their 
official  privilege.  These  however  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  The  "  Groupe  des  Banquiers  en  rentes  Fran- 
coises ",  having  no  legal  standing,  is  not  formally  organized. 

The  Parquet  like  the  Coulisse  comprises  two  or,  more 
accurately  perhaps,  three  markets :  the  cash,  the  fortnightly 
term  market,  and  the  monthly  term  market  for  certain  securi- 
ties not  dealt  in  for  the  middle  month  settlement.  But  the 
members  of  each  form  one  official  organization,  the  general 
IX)wers  of  which  reside  in  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the 
Agents  de  Change.  The  special  administrative  power  is 
delegated  to  a  board,  the  Syndical  Chamber,  elected  on  the 
rotative  principle.  The  chief  executive  officer,  the  Syndic 
is  also  elected  by  the  general  assembly.  He  makes  annual 
re|>orts  and  is  subject  to  an  auditing  Committee. 

This  in  brief  is  the  main  structural  organization  of  the 
Paris  Bourse.  The  70  members  of  the  Compagnie  des 
Agents  de  Change  with  their  adjunct  75  members  of  the 
Groupe  des  Banquiers  en  Rentes,  the  no  members  of  the 
Syndicat  Franqaise  des  Banquiers  a  terme,  and  the  150 
members  of  the  Syndicat  des  Banquiers  au  Comptanty  some 
405  in  all — 825  if  the  420  negotiating  clerks  are  added — 
make  up  the  mechanism,  the  functioning  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  chapter  on  technique.^ 

1  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  149, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  89.    Also  Buchere,  Operations  de  la  Bourse,  p.  6. 


CHAPTER  II 

Bourse  Technic 

There  is  no  financial  district  in  Paris  as  there  is  in 
London  and  in  New  York.  The  various  banks,  main 
offices  and  railroads,  industrial  and  financial  institutions,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  connected  with  the  Bourse  only 
by  some  recently  installed  telephones  and  a  troop  of  messen- 
ger boys.  On  the  floor  of  the  Bourse  (the  name  applied  to 
both  market  and  building)  which  can  accommodate  some 
two  thousand  persons,  are  gathered  in  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  groups  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  Parquet 
and  Coulisse  intermediaries,  the  messengers,  clerks,  re- 
misierSy  and  a  sight  strange  to  English-American  eyes,  the 
general  public.  For  in  France,  the  Bourse  is  a  national 
market,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  every  Frenchman 
may  personally  appear  on  the  floor  and  overhear  his  order 
executed  by  his  broker,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  "  City  "  or  Wall  Street.  There  is  no  ticker 
service,  but  recent  news  of  importance  is  posted  on  the 
bulletin  boards,  or  hawked  about  by  seedy  vendors.  Some 
twenty  firms  do  the  arbitrage  business  with  foreign  markets. 
These  firms  are  said  to  make  profits  of  up  to  $200,000 
annually.  The  market  is  open  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock, 
the  morning  being  devoted  to  the  reception  and  preparation 
of  orders. 

Any  amount  may  be  negotiated  in  the  cash  market,  especi- 
ally very  small  fractions  of  rentes,  though  the  law  of  1904 
forbids  the  listing  of  shares  of  less  than  $20.00  par  value. 
It  is  generally  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  business  in  terms 
of  capital  is  done  in  the  term  market,  while  nine-tenths  of 
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transactions  in  "  lots  "  changing  hands  occurs  in  the  cash 
market.*  Here  there  are  many  small  transactions  in  a  great 
variety  of  securities,  made  chiefly  by  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  France  being  a  country  of  few  millionaires 
and  widespread  thrift.  Owing  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
transactions  it  would  be  uneconomical,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, to  institute  a  collective  clearing,  such  as  obtains  in  the 
time  market.  Negotiations  for  cash  are  usually  at  the 
average  price,  (cours  moyen)  a  price  equally  distant  from 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  session.  Orders  are  also  given 
"at  the  market"  (aw  mieux),  at  a  fixed  price,  and  at  the 
opening  and  closing  quotations.  Orders  may  also  be  given 
to  be  executed  in  the  first  quarter  hour  of  trading  {a  Vouver- 
ture)  and  at  the  last  quarter  hour  (a  cloture).^ 

To  insure  the  integrity  of  prices  of  securities  quoted  in 
the  cash  market,  they  are  entered  officially  throughout  the 
session,  as  fixed,  upon  a  certain  number  of  sheets  kept  by 
employes  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  {service  d' opposition). 
These  registers  constitute  the  record  of  sales.  Each  record, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  securities,  is  divided  into 
three  columns,  the  first  two  for  bids  and  offers,  the  third  for 
actual  prices. 

The  quotations  (cote)  for  the  time  market,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  established  after  the  Bourse  session.  The  brokers 
meet ;  an  aid  of  the  Syndic  (executive  chief)  calls  in  turn  the 
names  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  securities  nego- 
tiated therein.  Each  broker  announces  the  prices  at  which 
he  has  traded.  For  "  firm  "  deals  four  prices  are  quoted : 
rirst.  high,  low,  last;  for  *'  option"  deals,  the  high  and  low 
only.  Finally  the  quotation  service  fixes  the  average  price, 
upon  which  all  inheritance  transfers,  commissions,  taxes,  etc. 
are  based. 

No  record  of  the  total  daily,  monthly  or  yearly  trans- 

*  Cf.  Buchere,  p.  213.  2  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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actions  is  available  for  publication,  for  either  the  Paris  or 
the  London  markets.  Financial  opinion  in  those  centers  for 
certain  alleged  reasons  is  heavily  prejudiced  against  this 
feature  of  publicity,  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  Wall 
Street.  It  is  particularly  paradoxical  in  France,  the  land 
of  democratic  finance,  that  public  knowledge  of  these  im- 
portant figures,  which  must  be  approximately  known  to  a 
few,  is  not  insisted  upon.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
whether  a  price  quoted  refers  to  one  share  or  to  five  hundred. 
The  information  given  to  favored  clients,  by  Agents  de 
Change,  or  others  also  in  a  position  to  estimate  total  sales,  may 
at  times  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  such  clients,  in  propor- 
tion as  ignorance  of  the  situation  may  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  mass  of  holders.  The  excuse  sometimes  given  that  such 
publicity  would  tend  to  promote  panics,  scarcely  bears 
analysis.  Clients  become  accustomed  to  every  recurring  set 
of  facts,  and  discount  them  eventually  according  to  their  own 
good  judgment.  While  now  and  then  observation  of  large 
movements  of  shares  may  induce  the  public  to  participate, 
the  primary  effect,  as  in  New  York,  would  be  to  produce  an 
active  speculation  and  exploration  as  to  its  origin.  If  a  sell- 
ing movement  was  well  founded,  for  instance,  publication  of 
sales  might  simply  hasten  a  readjustment  operation,  which 
would  occur  in  any  event,  and  thus  permit  all  holders  a  more 
equal  share  in  w^hatever  market  there  might  be.  Publication 
of  amounts  of  sales  also  tends  to  prevent  unloading  by  those 
having  inside  information  which  should  have  been  furnished 
impartially  to  all  stockholders.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
secrecy  can  be  other,  in  the  long  run,  than  a  cloak  for  market 
rigging  and  manipulation,  rather  than  an  aid  to  genuine  price 
fixing,  which  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  great  service  of  the 
official  Bourse. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Paris  cash  market,^  which 

^  The  following  account  of  the  cash  and,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the 
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is  of  considerable  size,  is  analogous  to  the  so-called  New 
York,  or  American  cash  market.  The  latter  is  in  reality  a 
time  market  strictly  comparable  to  the  European  time  mar- 
kets, except  that  the  time  between  the  compulsory  collective 
settlements  is  one  day  rather  than  a  fortnight  or  a  month. 
In  the  cash  market  of  Paris,  each  transaction  is  settled  in- 
dividually, within  certain  wide  time  limits,  and  settled  or- 
dinarily by  cash  and  stock  deliveries.  Transactions  are  not 
by  any  means  settled  at  once,  or  even  within  the  following 
two  or  three  days.  For  bearer  securities  a  delay  of  5  days  in 
delivery  is  allowable;  10  days  is  often  taken.  For  regis- 
tered securities,  a  delay  of  15  days  is  possible,  and  in  the  case 
of  certain  insurance  companies,  etc.  where  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  the  new  stockholder  is  required,  8  days 
more.  So  packages  of  securities  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived and  prepared  in  brokers'  offices  for  delivery  on  pre- 
vious cash  transactions  within  the  above  mentioned  limits 
of  delay.  To  facilitate  these  deliveries  between  brokers^ 
which  of  course  occur  daily,  an  institution  called  the 
Chambre  de  Compensation  (settlement  service)  has  been 
organized.  Every  morning  from  9:45  to  11  :i5,  the  brok- 
ers send  to  the  Salle  de  Compensation  (settling  room)  the 
securities  they  have  on  hand  to  deliver,  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  (bordereau) .  This  memorandum  is  subject 
to  a  tax,  collected  by  means  of  a  stamp  which  must  be  affixed 
to  the  memorandum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Parquet  fund,  or 
bank  (Caisse  Commune),  which  will  be  described  in  the 
Chapter  on  Credit  Facilities.  This  tax  or  due  is  estimated 
to  be  about  5  per  cent  of  commissions  received.  The  memo- 
randum itself  states  the  nature,  amount  and  due  date  of  the 

erm  settlements,  follows  closely  the  excellent  and  unique  exposition  of 
M.  Boissiere,  La  Cotnpagnie  des  Agents  de  Change  (1908),  pp.  177-304. 
Cf.  J.  Combat,  Manuel  des  Operations  de  Bourse  (1913),  pp.  193-274. 
See  also  Manuel  des  Agents  de  Change,  Banque,  Finance  et  Commerce 
(1893),  and  also  Supplement  du  Manuel  (1902). 
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securities,  and  must  agree  with  the  one  given  by  the  seller 
broker  to  the  buyer  broker  the  day  after  the  sale. 

The  Salle  de  Compensation  is  specially  furnished  with 
cashiers'  desks  (cabines),  one  for  each  Agent  de  Change, 
and  each  with  a  wicket  at  which  sits  a  clerk  (comniis)  dur- 
ing the  entire  time.  He  receives  deliveries,  and  after  veri- 
fying the  bill  (engagement)  with  the  attached  memorandum 
(bordereau)  and  counting  and  verifying  the  securities,  he 
makes  payment.  Each  office  likewise  sends  a  clerk  (gargon 
de  recette)  to  deliver  the  bundles  of  shares  and  receire 
payment. 

The  payments,  in  order  to  do  away  with  unnecessary 
cash  movements,  are  in  the  form  of  tripartite,  perforated 
green  checks,  obtained  in  standard  blank  form  through  the 
Syndical  Chamber's  agency.  The  paying  broker's  clerk  re- 
tains the  stub  (sotiche)  of  the  check  as  a  control.  The  sell- 
ing broker's  clerk  keeps  the  voucher  duplicate  (iiche)  as  a 
receipt,  and  delivers  the  check  proper  (talon)  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Syndical  Chamber  who  presents  it  at  once 
to  the  bureau  of  current  accounts  established  in  the  Bourse 
itself,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  General. 

The  employes  of  this  bureau,  referring  to  the  data  on  these 
checks  continually  presented  to  them,  make  the  correspond- 
ing debit  and  credit  entries  to  the  accounts  of  the  various 
brokers.  In  an  hour  the  current  account  of  each  broker  is 
closed,  and  his  credit  or  debit  balance  established.  Each 
Agent  de  Change  carries  an  account  with  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  through  a  previous  arrangement  with  the 
Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change  aids  the  settlement  as 
follows : 

Each  debtor  broker  draws  a  special  yellow  check  on  the 
Bank  of  France  for  the  amount  he  owes,  to  the  order  of  the 
Caisse  Commune.  The  Caisse  Commune  then  draws  its 
checks  upon  the  Bank  to  the  order  of  the  various  creditor 
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brokers  for  the  amounts  due  them,  the  total  of  which  must 
obviously  equal  the  total  of  checks  drawn  to  the  Bank's  credit, 
as  they  relate  to  the  same  transactions.  Then  the  Bank  simply 
debits  and  credits  upon  its  books  the  accounts  affected,  while 
the  special  account  created  with  the  Caisse  Commune  is 
always  exactly  balanced.  Thus  the  settlement  of  immense 
sums  is  effected  without  the  least  movement  of  cash. 

For  the  purpose  of  verification,  the  bureau  of  current 
accounts  sends  to  each  broker  a  daily  statement  of  his  ac- 
count, and  a  general  statement  of  all  balances  due  the  Bank. 
The  latter  returns  it  with  certification  that  it  conforms  to 
the  balances  of  the  yellow  checks.  A  third  statement  is  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Syndical  Chamber.  Brokers 
may  settle  otherwise,  outside,  by  cash  or  agreement,  but  if 
by  check  on  the  Bank  of  France,  the  check  must  be  a  blue  one. 
This  process,  which  is  carried  on  every  open  day,  applies 
only  to  the  cash  market.  The  term  settlement  or  liquidation, 
as  it  is  called,  though  based  on  the  same  underlying  prin- 
ciples, is  much  more  complicated  in  practice  and  takes  place 
only  at  the  middle  and  end  of  each  month. 

Commissions,  though  varying  with  the  market  and  the 
security  traded  in,  average  a  little  less  than  in  Wall  Street. 
In  the  cash  market,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  is  charged  on 
all  except  litigated  securities,  for  which  one-fourth  per  cent 
is  required.  For  the  monthly  settlement  a  charge  of  one- 
tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent  is  made,  totaling  one  per 
cent  or  a  little  over  if  a  security  is  carried  through  the  year 
(12  successive  liquidations).  In  the  market  for  securities 
settled  fortnightly,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  is  the  prevail- 
ing rate. 

The  obligation  of  the  brokers  to  guard  and  collect  coupons 
is  an  interminable  source  of  expense  and  trouble,  owing 
to  the  large  number  and  variety  of  securities,  the  dispersion 
of  the  paying  companies'  offices,  and  often  the  pettiness  of 
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the  individual  amounts  collected.  The  Syndical  Chamber 
has  established  a  central  bureau  for  receiving  and  cashing 
coupons.  It  also  pays  calls  on  partly-paid  stock  when  prop- 
erly covered.  Brokers  deposit  the  coupons,  or  often  the 
certificates  on  which  the  dividend  is  due.  The  clerks  of 
the  bureau  stamp  them  with  the  registered  number  of  the 
broker,  and  send  them  out  for  collection  by  its  dozens  of 
receipt  boys  {gargons  de  recette).  In  forty-eight  hours  the 
amount  is  credited  to  the  broker  by  means  of  a  rose  check 
at  the  Chambre  de  Compensation  at  the  same  time  that  he 
receives  the  green  checks  of  his  debtor  colleague. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  simplify  the  process  of  settling- 
security  balances,  the  Syndical  Chamber  has  another  ar- 
rangement with  the  Bank  of  France  by  which  the  latter 
opens  to  the  Agents  de  Change  special  deposit  offices  for 
securities.  Receipts  given  by  the  bank  are  at  once  received 
by  the  Syndical  Chamber,  which  gives  in  return  its  own  re- 
ceipts (recepisses) .  These  receipts  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  broker  to  customer,  and  especially  between  offices  on 
liquidation  days  in  lieu  of  the  actual  certificates.  Securi- 
ties so  deposited  must  be  in  packages  of  twenty-five  shares 
(actions),  or  twenty-five  bonds  (obligations)  which  are  the 
minimum  amounts  dealt  in  on  the  term  market,  or  2,500 
francs  of  rentes,  or  the  minimum  amount  of  foreign  govern- 
ment securities  dealt  in  for  the  account.  The  Bank  of 
France  receipt  deposited  with  the  Syndical  Chamber  can  be 
withdrawn  only  when  the  recepisse  surrendered  therefor 
bears  the  name  of  an  official  broker  as  its  last  endorser. 

In  19 1 2,  the  total  separate  bundles  of  securities  held  by 
the  Bank  of  France  was  863,607,  the  number  of  certificates 
13,462,309,  and  the  value  of  the  above  at  prices  of  December 
24,  19 1 3,  over  $1,600,000,000.  Those  deposited  by  brokers 
are  not  stated  separately,  but  may  be  supposed  to  constitute 
a  very  large  part. 


CHAPTER  III 
Bourse  Technic  (Continued) 

THE  TERM  SETTLEMENTS 

In  the  term  market,  there  are  no  transactions  at  the 
"  average  price  '*,  this  being  ascertained  at  the  close  of  the 
session  for  other  purposes.  In  this  market,  the  purchaser  of 
securities  has,  unless  the  contrary  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  contracting  parties,  the  so-called  right  to  discount  (droit 
d'escompte) ,  i.  e.  the  right  to  demand  immediate  delivery  of 
the  securities  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  It  is 
sometimes  used,  though  less  than  formerly,  by  market  lead- 
ers to  embarrass  short  sellers,  and  force  a  rise.  However, 
as  such  securities  are  delivered  only  four  days  after  notice 
of  calling  has  been  given,  and  after  a  period  of  at  times 
six  or  seven  days  has  elapsed,  it  would  be  useless  to  call  after 
the  tenth  of  the  month  for  the  medio  settlement,  or  after  the 
twenty-fifth  for  the  ultimo,  as  the  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  month  is  known.  ^ 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Wall  Street,  it  is  entirely  legal  to 
trade  in  options  (puts,  calls  and  straddles,  etc.)  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  great  popularity  on  account  of  the  small 
capital  required  for  large  transactions.  The  almost  endless 
ccxmplications  and  importance  of  such  options  have  brought 
out  a  volume  devoted  to  their  explanation.^     No  option 

*  Cf.  Buchere,  op.  cit.,  p.  257. 

»  Vidal,  *•  Le  Stellage,"  Congrh  Valeurs  MobilUres,  Paris,  1900. 
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contracts  may  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than  two  months 
(second  or  fourth  liquidation)  in  either  term  market. 

Option  contracts  may  either  be  converted  each  day  at  two 
o'clock  into  ''firm"  (regular)  contracts,  or  be  abandoned. 
They  are  dealt  in  for  the  day  after  the  fifteenth  for  the  medio 
liquidation,  and  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  month 
for  the  ultimo.  They  must  be  converted  or  abandoned  by 
1 130  o'clock  of  the  day  before  the  liquidation  for  which  they 
were  contracted.^  All  firm  transactions,  i.  e.  ordinary  pur- 
chase and  sale  contracts  in  the  term  markets,  must  be  for  the 
next  settlement.  For  French  Government  securities,  shares 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  of  the  Credit  Foncier  (national  land 
banks),  and  shares  and  bonds  of  certain  French  railways, 
settlement  is  due  at  the  end  of  each  month,  (ultimo).  For 
all  others  settlement  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
also  at  the  15th,  (medio)  of  each  month. 

All  through  the  fortnight  or  month,  the  Agents  de  Change 
have  contracted  with  each  other  on  behalf  of  their  many 
clients.  Their  books  are  filled  with  open  debit  and  credit 
accounts,  at  times  with  enormous  balances  both  of  securi- 
ties and  cash  in  favor  of  or  against  many  of  their  clients. 
No  individual,  material  guarantees  are  required  by  brokers 
from  each  other.  Each  one  is  supposed  to  be  fully  pro- 
tected as  to  his  client  buyers  or  sellers,  by  cover,  (about 
ten  per  cent)  or  by  satisfactory  guarantees,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  contract  in  any  case,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
In  case  of  panic,  the  Syiidical  Chamber  has  the  power  to 
forbid  brokers  to  sell  for  clients,  except  in  liquidation  of  a 
bull  position,  unless  the  latter  provide  shares  for  immediate 
delivery. 

For  the  ultimo  liquidation,  by  which  clients  settle  accounts 
with  the  Agents  de  Change,  and  the  latter  with  each  other, 

1  Buchere,  Operations  de  la  Bourse,  pp.  250,  299. 
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and  by  which  the  clients  through  the  Agents  de  Change  settle 
with  the  reporteurs  (lenders  of  money  up  to  full  market 
value  on  stock),  five  days  are  required — the  30th,  31st,  the 
I  St,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th.  For  the  medio  where  the  same 
operations  take  place,  four  days  are  needed — the  15th,  i6th, 
17th  and  1 8th.  This  settlement  of  the  brokers  with  each 
other  and  with  the  reporteurs  is  properly  called  the  central 
liquidation.  For  this  settlement  the  facilities  of  the  cash 
market  may  not  be  used,  all  time  transactions,  without  ex- 
ception, being  required  to  go  through  the  liquidation  centrcde. 

Some  of  these  time  transactions  are  entered  into  only  for 
the  medio  settlement,  some,  like  those  in  Government  rentes, 
for  the  ultimo  settlement  only,  while  other  shares  are  traded 
in  for  both  accounts.  All  time  contracts,  however,  are 
eventually  liquidated  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  collective, 
compulsory  settlement  periods.^ 

The  first  day  of  the  settlement  is  the  day  of  general 
liquidation  and  carry-over  operations  {reports) .  The  second 
and  third  days  are  devoted  to  office  work,  statements  of  ac- 
counts, straightening  out  of  books,  establishment  of  balances 
of  differences  of  both  securities  and  cash.  For  the  medio 
settlement,  (i5th-of-the-month),  a  single  day  suffices.  The 
day  before  the  last  day  of  the  settlement,  called  "  debtors' 
day,"  the  client  debtors  deliver  securities  or  settle  their  cash 
debit  balances  with  the  brokers.  The  last  day,  called  credi- 
tors' day,  the  brokers,  through  the  Syndical  Chamber,  ex- 
change the  securities  and  credits  that  have  been  received 
by  them,  and  further  distribute  them  among  their  client 
creditors. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  settlements  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  hold  to  a  minimum  the  cash  payments  for  securities,  several 
practices  have  developed  auxiliary  to  the  preparatory  book- 

^  Cf.  J.  Combat,  Manuel  des  Operations  de  Bourse,  pp.  193-274. 
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settling  process  which  precedes  the  transfer  of  credit  and  se- 
curities. One  of  these  processes  has  to  do'  with  the  balancing 
of  securities,  and  is  known  as  a  "  compensation  ".  It  occurs 
between  a  customer  and  two  or  more  brokers,  when  the 
former  has  bought  and  sold  similar  shares  through  different 
offices.  To  obviate  what  would  be  in  effect  delivering  to 
and  receiving  from  himself,  he  sells  at  the  making-up  price 
(cours  de  compensation) ,  where  he  has  bought,  and  buys  up 
to  a  similar  amount  where  he  has  sold,  until  only  the  balance 
of  his  purchases  or  sales  remains  to  go  through  the  settle- 
ment. These  orders  are  marked  "  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses only  "  and  are  simply  entered  on  the  brokers'  books, 
not  executed  in  the  market. 

The  complement  of  this  process  is  called  a  '"  delegation  " 
and  has  to  do  only  with  cash  or  credits.  It  is  a  draft  drawn 
by  a  customer  upon  a  broker  who  owes  him,  in  favor  of  a 
broker  who  is  his  creditor.  A  special  blank  form  is  pre- 
scribed for  this  transaction  by  the  Syndical  Chamber.  As 
in  all  collective  settlements,  there  must  be  some  com- 
mon price  fixed  for  each  security.  On  the  Paris  Bourse, 
this  price,  called  the  compensation  price,  is  usually  the  clos- 
ing or  cash  price  of  the  security  in  question  at  the  end  of 
the  period  intervening  between  settlements,  and,  of  course, 
may  be  either  higher  or  lower  than  the  compensation  price 
of  the  preceding  and  following  settlements.  It  is  fixed  by  the 
respective  syndical  chambers  on  both  Parquet  and  Coulisse. 
The  differences  between  this  price  and  the  various  market 
prices,  at  which  bargains  have  taken  place,  constitute  the 
losses  and  gains  of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  Paris,  givers  of  orders  (donneurs  d'  ordres)  ;  for 
the  name  client  is  reserved  for  another  class  which,  on  the 
Parquet,  occupies  a  place  unique  in  the  stock  exchange  of 
the  world. 

This   class,   which   the   French   call   "  reporteurs '',   and 
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"  clients  ",  consists  of  capitalists,  banks,  railroad  and  indus- 
trial companies,  etc.,  who  loan  their  funds  for  fortnightly  or 
monthly  periods,  on  securities  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
market  value.  They  act  through  the  brokers  almost  alto- 
gether, trusting  to  their  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
borrower,  usually  one  who  wishes  to  "  carry  over  "  stock, 
bought  or  sold  short,  to  the  next  settlement  day.  Inasmuch 
as  the  brokers,  as  will  be  described  fully  in  the  next  chapter, 
are  collectively  liable  for  the  huge  sums  loaned  through 
them  individually  to  their  order-giving  customers,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  a  prominent  place  in  the  settlement  to  the 
reporteurSy  as  well  as  to  their  commission-paying  friends. 

The  reporteuYy  as  does  also  the  short  seller  (in  regard  to 
his  intentions)  advises  the  Agent  or  Coulissier,  some  days 
before  the  liquidation,  of  the  amount  he  wishes  to  invest. 
He  receives  from  the  Agent  a  memorandum  stating  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  securities  reported  and  giving  a  receipt 
for  them.  The  securities  are  usually  held  by  the  Agent  (or 
rather  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  his  account)  for  the  re- 
porteur  until  the  next  settlement.  The  reporteur  is  required 
to  give  two  days  notice  of  withdrawal  of  funds  preceding 
liquidation.^ 

In  the  cash  market,  securities,  owing  to  their  great  num- 
ber and  to  the  widely  var\'ing  amounts  and  denominations 
of  certificates  which  are  dealt  in,  are  not  settled.  The 
settlement  covers  only  the  cash  and  credit  balances.  But  in 
the  time  markets,  both  are  "  compensated  ".  This  necessi- 
tates the  carrying  on  of  two  simultaneous  processes  in  the 
bookkeeping  work  that  precedes  and  accompanies  the  central 
liquidation  (settlement)  between  the  brokers.  One  of  these 
processes  has  to  do  with  the  recording,  accounting,  and 
balancing  of  the  securities  involved  in  the  period's  trans- 

^  Cf.  J.  Combat,  Manuel,  p.  236. 
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actions,  preparatory  to  their  final  acceptance  or  delivery,  and 
the  other  with  a  similar  handling  of  cash  and  credits.  Work 
is  carried  on  in  the  brokers'  offices  along  these  two  parallel 
lines  simultaneously. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  time  transactions  ef- 
fected in  the  period  of  a  liquidation,  the  Syndical  Chamber 
has  prescribed  the  keeping  of  an  auxiliary  book  by  each 
broker,  called  "  Register  of  Brokers  ".  In  this  register  a 
double  page  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  sixty-nine  colleagues 
of  the  broker  in  question.  The  left  page,  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  vertical  columns,  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  securities  negotiated  at  terme  (on  margin),  is  used 
for  purchases.  The  right  page,  similarly  divided,  is  de- 
voted to  sales.  All  operations  entered  on  the  daily  account 
books  of  the  broker  and  his  clerks  are  carried  to  this  register, 
the  sales  of  the  broker  being  carried  to  the  left  page  headed 
by  his  name,  and  entered  in  the  column  accorded  to  the  se- 
curity sold  to  him.  Purchases  are  carried  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  right  page  of  the  broker  affected,  and  recorded 
under  the  proper  security  heading. 

If  only  these  data  were  used  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  each 
broker  would  deliver  to  and  receive  from  every  other  broker 
immense  amounts  of  many  securities,  when  perhaps  his 
final  position  would  prove  to  be  without  change,  so  far  as 
securities  were  concerned,  or  with  a  small  credit  or 
debit  balance.  The  simplifying  process  is,  therefore,  carried 
further.  Since  on  the  day  before  the  day  of  liquidation, 
entries  in  this  register,  mentioned  above,  are  provisionally 
stopped,  the  addition  of  the  sums  inscribed  in  the  different 
columns  gives  the  total  credit  and  debit  amount  of  each 
security  of  the  broker  in  question  in  relation  to  each  other 
broker. 

Subtraction  of  the  lower  from  the  higher  total  of  each 
security  gives  the  credit  or  debit  balance  which  one  broker 
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has  against  each  of  the  other  sixty-nine  brokers  for  every 
security  in  which  he  has  dealt.  The  obtaining  of  this  ele- 
mentary balance  is  the  first  step  in  the  bookkeeping  work  of 
the  settlement.  This  done,  the  next  step  is  to  transcribe 
these  elementary  balances  into  a  second  note  book  or  ledger 
(brochure) y  each  sheet  of  which  is  used  entirely  for  one 
security.  In  the  middle  of  this  sheet  the  names  of  the 
brokers  are  printed,  one  under  the  other,  in  alphabetical 
order,  as  shown  below.  Opposite  the  name  of  each  broker 
the  elementary  balance  previously  obtained  is  entered,. 
buyer  balance  on  the  left,  seller  balance  on  the  right. 


RIO  TINTO 


Brown  et  Cie. 

200 

50 

Jean  Paul 

150 

Rousseau  Freres 

These  elementary  balances  taken  off  the  day  before  the 
day  of  liquidation  are  not  definitive.  They  may  be  modi- 
fied in  one  way  or  another  by  the  operations  of  the  next 
day  (the  first  day  of  liquidation),  or  by  reports  concluded 
the  same  day,  or  by  the  comp equations  described  above.  The 
provisional  elementary  balances  thus  obtained  are  at  once 
corrected  by  taking  into  account  these  superseding  modi- 
fications. 

Under  the  head  of  each  security  and  at  the  right  of  the 
name  of  the  broker  to  whom  sold,  is  placed  the  number  of 
shares  which  the  broker  has  to  deliver ;  similarly,  the  shares 
to  be  taken  up  are  grouped  on  the  left.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  total  of  the  two  columns  gives  the  net  credit  or 
debit  securities  balance  of  the  broker  toward  his  colleagues 
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en  masse,  or  toward  the  syndicate.  In  case  the  twO'  totals  ar€ 
equal,  the  broker  has  neither  to  deliver  nor  receive  the  stock 
in  question.  This  second  step  gives  the  total  balance  of  each 
security  to  be  delivered.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  great  simpli- 
fication effected  by  this  process,  which  leaves  the  position  of 
the  broker  exactly  the  same  as  though  he  had  settled  his  stock 
or  bond  account  individually  with  each  of  his  confreres 
in  turn. 

The  third  step  is  taken  with  the  help  of  the  Syndical 
Chamber  which  substitutes  itself  for  each  Agent  de  Change 

Liquidation  Sheet,     (Reduced  to  3  agents  and  3  securities) 

M.  FONTAINE  M.  FONTAINE 


Jean  Paul  .    . 
Brown  et  Cie 
Rousseau  Freres 
Balance  bought 


3% 
rentes 

Rio 
Tinto 

Rus- 
sian 

75 
25 

200 

1 

50 
75 

100 

1 

200 

125 

Jean  Paul  .   .   . 
Brown  et  Cie  . 
Rousseau  Freres 
Balance  sold.    . 


3% 
rentes 


75 
25 


100 


Rio 
Tinto 


SO 
150 


200 


Rus- 
sian 

5% 


ho 
75 


125 


in  settlement  of  his  account  with  the  other  sixty-nine. 
For  this  purpose  each  office  transmits  to  the  office  main- 
tained by  the  Syndical  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  mid-monthly  liquidation,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  each  end-of-the-month  liquidation,  a  sheet 
called  "  liquidation  sheet  "  reproducing  in  compact  form  the 
data  carried  to  the  brochure,  mentioned  above.  This  sheet 
is  divided  vertically  into  two  parts,  each  part  containing  as 
many  vertical  columns  as  there  are  securities  comprised  in 
the  liquidations.  All  the  elementary  seller  balances  are  in- 
scribed in  the  column  to  the  right  devoted  to  the  security  in 
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question,  opposite  the  name  of  the  Agent  de  Change  who 
must  make  deHvery.  All  the  elementary  buyer  balances 
are  inscribed  on  the  left  in  the  column  given  to  the  respective 
security  opposite  the  name  of  the  Agent  de  Change  who 
must  receive  the  security.  To  escape  any  error  which  would 
delay  the  normal  progress  of  the  liquidation,  the  brokers' 
clerks  check  these  elementary  balances.  If  a  comparison 
of  the  total  buyer  and  seller  balances  reveals  a  buyer 
balance,  it  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  seller  column; 
and  zHce  versa,  if  a  seller  balance  is  found.  This  pro- 
cess is  completed  for  all  the  securities  on  the  sheet.  The 
Syndical  Chamber  is  thus  furnished  simultaneously  with 
the  sheets  made  up  by  the  seventy  offices.  The  liquidating 
clerks  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  immediately  undertake  the 
final  step  in  the  settlement  of  share  accounts.  They  take 
account  of  only  the  total  debit  or  credit  balances  in  each 
security  of  each  broker.  These  sums  are  transcribed  upon 
the  liquidation  sheets  of  a  large  "  format  ",  of  the  same  type 
as  the  sheets  turned  in  by  the  offices,  on  the  right  of  the  name 
(in  the  center)  of  the  Agent  de  Change  under  the  proper 
security  heading  if  it  is  a  seller  balance;  at  the  left  of  the 
name  of  the  Agent  de  Change,  if  a  buyer  balance.  Adding 
column  by  column,  that  is  to  say,  security  by  security,  the 
clerks  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  must  find  the  totals  equal, 
since  the  securities  sold  are  also  the  securities  purchased. 
This  work  must  be  finished  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
liquidation  for  liquidations  of  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  for  the  end-of-the-month 
liquidations.  It  only  remains  to  bring  together  the  Agents 
de  Change  who  are  actually  to  deliver  and  those  who  are 
actually  to  receive. 

The  Syndical  Chamber  clerks  set  off  {rapprochent)  for 
each  security  successively  the  offers  of  and  demands  for 
shares.     They  make  the  quantities  to  be  taken  up  agree, 
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cancel  (biffent)  upon  the  sheet  the  names  of  the  Agents  de 
Change  whose  obHgations  to  deHver  or  receive  securities  are 
settled  by  offsetting  credits  {servis)  and  those  ''  rung  out  '* 
(liberes).  They  then  indicate  upon  tickets  (tableaux)  sent 
to  the  offices  of  delivering  Agents  de  Change  the  next  day, 
the  names  of  the  colleagues  in  whose  names  the  deliveries 
must  be  prepared. 

There  is  left  now  only  the  material  delivery  of  the  se- 
curities. This  last  task  is  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Syndical  Chamber.  In  each  office,  the  packages  of  de- 
liveries are  prepared,  account  being  taken  of  the  tickets  de- 
livered to  them  from  the  Syndical  Chamber  office.  If  these 
are  registered  certificates  they  are  transferred  to  the  name  of 
the  buying  Agent  de  Change,  or  converted  into  bearer  se- 
curities, to  be  passed  over  to  him  to  make,  within  ten  days,  a 
final  transfer  to  the  name  of  his  client  purchaser. 

Bearer  securities  are  divided  into  packets  containing  the 
least  quantity  negotiable  in  the  time  market.  The  certificates 
are  delivered  to  the  Syndical  Chamber  before  noon  of  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  liquidation,  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  (bordereau) ,  or  list  of  contents,  names,  etc. 
Receipts  (recepisses)  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  Agent 
de  Change  may  be,  and  usually  are,  substituted  for  the  actual 
certificates.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  liquidation 
the  certificates  and  receipts,  which  in  the  morning  have  been 
stored  in  the  delivery  room  of  the  Syndical  Chamber,  are 
distributed  among  the  creditor  Agents  de  Change,  the  latter 
sending  a  messenger  furnished  with  power  of  attorney  to 
take  delivery. 

To  preserve  the  record  of  the  deliveries,  the  Secretar)'-  Gen- 
eral has  two  statements  drawn  up,  one  comprising  the  se- 
curities to  be  delivered,  quantities  and  names  of  sellers;  the 
other,  securities  to  be  taken  up,  quantities  and  names  of 
buyers.     Thus,  delivery  of  a  few  thousand  certificates  suf- 
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fices  to  settle  definitively  transactions  in  which  millions  of 
sliares  change  hands. 

The  settlement  of  the  cash  accounts  due  between  the 
various  Agents  de  Change  is  obviously  simpler  than  the  set- 
tlement of  securities,  since  here  no  complications  intervene 
such  as  those  caused  by  the  diversity  of  the  types  of  securi- 
ties. When  the  clerks  of  the  different  offices,  at  the  end  of 
each  session  of  the  Bourse,  post  the  record  of  the  day's 
business  from  the  journals  to  the  register  of  the  Agents  de 
Change,  they  enter  the  price  and  amount  of  each  security 
upon  the  same  page  in  a  special  column,  to  the  account  of 
each  colleague. 

vSuins  due  from  securities  sold,  coupons,  options,  etc.,  are 
totaled  on  one  side  and  compared  with  debit  totals  from 
securities  purchased,  options  abandoned,  etc.,  and  the  result- 
ing debt  or  credit  balance  established  against  every  other 
Agent  de  Change.  The  morning  of  debtors'  day  (third  or 
fourth  day  of  liquidation)  also  called  day  of  checking  of 
cash,  each  office  makes  up  its  cash  sheet,  entering  opposite 
the  name  of  each  of  the  sixty-nine  Agents  de  Change,  at  the 
left  the  elementary  credit  balances,  at  the  right  the  element- 
ary debit  balances  previously  obtained.  Adding  the  sums 
entered  on  each  side  and  comparing  them,  a  total  credit  or 
debit  balance,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  obtained. 

This  total  balance,  however,  is  not  yet  definitive.  It  can 
be  modified  by  means  of  ^'delegations''  (drafts  drawn  on 
one  Agent  de  Change  to  the  order  of  another  Agent  de 
Change)  by  a  client  who  wishes  to  escape  a  shifting  of  his 
funds.  The  balance  being  corrected  in  view  of  the  delegcu- 
fions,  a  new  balance  appears,  called  the  balance  after  dele- 
gcUion,  Avhich  sum  the  Agent  de  Change  definitely  must  pay 
to  or  receive  from  the  Syndical  Chamber. 

All  the  offices  file  with  the  bureaus  of  the  Syndical  Cham- 
ber the  evening  of  debtors'  day,  their  verified  cash-balance 
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sheets,  which  are  checked  by  the  clerks  collectively.  Then 
the  liquidating  clerks  carry  to  a  cash-liquidating  sheet,  similar 
to  those  handed  in  by  the  Agents  de  Change,  the  total 
balances,  creditor  to  the  right,  debtor  to  the  left.  Adding 
the  sums  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  totals  must  be 
equal  since  the  dues  of  the  creditors  are  a  necessary  counter- 
part of  the  obligations  of  the  debtors.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral then  has  drawn  up  two  cash  sheets  or  tickets,  the  first 
containing  the  names  of  the  debtors  and  the  amounts  they 
are  to  pay,  the  second  the  names  of  the  creditors  and  amounts 
they  are  to  receive.  These  sheets  are  at  once  forwarded  to 
th  Bank  of  France. 

The  final  settlement  takes  place  the  last  day  of  the 
liquidation,  called  the  day  of  creditors.  The  debtor  brok- 
ers must  draw,  to  the  order  of  the  Caisse  Commune 
syndicate,  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  amount 
of  their  debt.  Before  midday,  they  must  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  General  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Bank  certifying  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  this 
obligation.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Caisse  Commune  gives 
the  order  to  the  Bank  of  France  to  credit  the  accounts  of 
the  Agents  de  Change  creditors  in  the  liquidation,  the 
amount  of  the  drafts  drawn  to  their  order  by  the  Caisse 
Commune  necessarily  equalling  the  payments  made  to  it  in 
the  morning  by  the  debtor  brokers.  The  sums  due  the 
clients  from  the  Agents  de  Change  must  be  paid  them,  at 
the  latest,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  liquidation. 

Close  of  Liquidation.  The  total  cash  debit  or  credit  of 
an  office  does  not  indicate  the  position  of  all  the  clients  of 
the  Agents  de  Change  toward  all  of  the  other  sixty-nine 
Agents  de  Change  clients.  The  amount  and  value  of  the 
securities  taken  up  or  delivered  must  be  compared;  if  taken 
up,  added  to  a  cash  credit  balance  or  subtracted  from  a  cash 
debit  balance,  if  delivered,  subtracted  from  a  credit  balance 
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or  added  to  a  debit  balance.  Owing  to  the  ''solidarite"  (see 
next  chapter)  of  the  Agents  de  Change,  this  information  is 
not  without  interest  to  the  colleagues  of  the  Agent  de 
Change.  Hence,  each  office  furnishes  the  Syndical  Chamber 
with  a  table,  called  **  tableau  recapitulatif  ",  indicating  the 
cash  balance  (without  showing  the  delegations  which  alter 
the  exactness  of  it)  including  the  quantity  of  securities  taken 
up  or  delivered,  their  value  having  been  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  quantity  by  the  making-up  price  (cours  de  com- 
pensation). The  approximate  position  of  each  office  is  thus 
stated  in  a  sort  of  bi-monthly  balance  sheet,  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  "  Cabinet "  of  the  Company  of  the  Agents  de 
Change,  and  may  be  consulted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Parquet. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  for  clarity  in  description 
the  operations  of  the  liquidation  relating  to  securities  and 
cash  were  separated,  they  are  carried  out  simultaneously  in 
practice.  The  payment  of  cash  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  delivery  of  securities  and  the  securities  are  taken  up 
the  last  day,  at  the  same  time  credit  balances  are  available 
at  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  ultimo  (end-of-the-month)  settlement  on  the  Parquet 
is  accompanied  step  by  step  by  the  ultimo  settlement  on  the 
Coulisse.  In  fact,  so  necessary  is  this  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  that  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  report  of 
September  191 5,  on  the  resumption  of  liquidations  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  pointed  to  the  practical  necessity  of  such 
simultaneous  operation.  The  procedure  on  the  Coulisse 
markets  is  in  principle  and  method  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  that  on  the  Parquet,  except  that  the  Banquiers 
are  not  obliged  to  put  all  their  transactions  through  their 
central  liquidation,  and  are  more  careful  about  their  "  coun- 
ter-parties" than  the  brokers.  The  right  of  discount  (droit 
d'  escompte)  also  does  not  exist  on  the  Coulisse. 
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The  Bureau  of  Compensation  of  the  Syndicat  des  Ban- 
quiers  for  future  settlement  occupies  a  building  jointly  with 
the  Syndicat  trading  for  immediate  settlement.  Here  the 
members  of  the  latter  organization  send  their  clerks  in  the 
morning  with  the  balances  of  securities  to  be  delivered  to 
each  other  member.  These  clerks  also  act  as  receivers  and 
take  away  the  securities  to  be  delivered  to  them. 

Each  firm  has  a  separate  booth  with  a  desk  and  counter 
allotted  to  it,  there  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  such 
booths  in  the  institution.  The  securities  are  delivered  from 
one  firm  to  the  other  in  packages,  similar  to  the  delivery  of 
checks  as  between  banks  by  the  New  York  Bank  Clearing 
House,  except  that  the  securities  are  verified  and  the  balances 
proved  at  the  time  of  the  delivery.  After  this  examination, 
payment  is  made  to  the  deliverer's  employe  by  a  Bon  de 
Comptahilite,  or  order  on  the  members  of  the  association, 
which  also  acts  as  a  receipt.  Red  Bons  are  given  for  debits 
and  white  ones  for  credits.  These  are  used  to  establish  the 
net  debits  or  credits  of  a  firm.  Debits  have  to  be  made  good 
during  the  morning.  For  net  credits  a  white  Bon  is  given, 
which,  after  balances  are  struck  and  the  cash  proven,  can  be 
exchanged  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  a  check  of  the 
Association  on  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  amount  involved. 

It  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  deliver  all  their  securities  through  this  department, 
as  in  many  cases  they  have  not  received  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  settlement  takes  place, 
all  that  they  may  have  to  deliver.  Also,  in  cases  where  the 
deliverer  is  doubtful  about  the  standing  of  a  firm  that  is  to 
receive  his  securities,  he  delivers  only  a  small  proportion,  about 
ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent,  making  the  excuse  that  the 
balance  has  not  arrived  from  his  client,  thus  failing  tem- 
porarily in  delivery.  As  all  debits  have  to  be  made  good  by 
one  o'clock  in  connection  with  all  securities  delivered  through 
the  settlement  room,  the  deliverer,  believing  that  the  buyer  has 
made  good  by  his  ability  to  take  that  which  was  delivered  to 
him  in  the  morning,  then  delivers  directly  to  the  receiver  at 
his  office  the  securities  in  question. 
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In  connection  with  the  securities  delivered  by  the  organiza- 
tion for  immediate  settlement,  credits  are  not  paid  out  until 
four-thirty  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  routine  and  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  securities  traded 
in  for  the  account  on  the  fortnightly  "  Pay  Day "  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
those  traded  in  for  immediate  settlement,  except  that  there  is 
an  obligation  to  deliver  which  is  not  present  in  the  cash  settle- 
ment.^ 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  official  liquidation,  the  Agents  de 
Change  have  large  remittances  to  make  to  the  Banquiers  on 
account  of  split  commissions,  etc.,  while  the  latter  may,  as 
givers  of  orders,  be  heavily  in  debt  to  the  former.  These 
at  times  not  inconsiderable  settlements,  are  made  individ- 
ually, and  constitute  the  one  cumbersome  feature  that  im- 
pairs the  title  of  the  Paris  Bourse  to  a  fully  perfected 
technique. 

One  farsighted  or  lucky  provision  is  the  beginning  of  the 
ultimo  liquidation  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  mone- 
tary demands  of  the  stock  market  are  thereby  postponed  to 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  of  the  new  month,  thus  in  part, 
escaping  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  due  to  the  usual 
and  unusual  end-of-the-month  payments,  a  circumstance 
which  causes  the  Berlin  Bourse  members,  whose  final  and 
entire  payments  are  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  month, 
constant  anxiety.  But  considerations  such  as  this  belong 
rather  in  the  next  chapter,  on  credit  facilities. 

1  Quoted  from  S.  F.  Streit. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Credit  Facilities  of  the  Paris  Bourse 

The  Paris  Bourse,  quite  unlike  Wall  Street,  is  notable  for 
the  huge  amount  of  Government  securities,  and  of  foreign 
securities,  listed  on  its  markets.  It  is  the  second  interna- 
tional market  in  the  world,  and  has  been  said  to  control  the 
CTedit  of  forty  countries/  Since  1823  Paris  has  invested 
heavily  in  foreign  securities  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  more  than  half  the  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  Bourse 
were  of  foreign  origin,  notwithstanding  the  provision  that 
such  securities  (since  1907)  could  be  listed  on  the  Parquet 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  For- 
eign Affairs."  These  foreign  securities  are  chiefly  those  of 
foreign  Governments,  though  there  are  some  of  foreign  rail- 
ways, public  utilities,  mines,  and  industrials. 

In  1 9 14  Paris  was  the  leading  market  for  Russian  bonds, 
and  for  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
and  other  Balkan  states,  as  well  as  that  of  many  South 
American  countries.  The  total  foreign  investments  listed  on 
the  Parquet  alone  were  estimated  at  $14,000,000,000,^  the 
value  of  the  French  securities,  chiefly  Government  **  rentes  " 
and  railroads,  being  somewhat  less.  At  present  of  course, 
the  huge  war  borrowing,  estimated  at  some  $12,000,000,000 

^  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

'  A.  Neymarck,  in  Journal  de.  Societe  Statistique  de  Paris,  Jan.  1916, 
p.  47. 
'  Ibid.,  also  Hirst,  The  Stock  Exchange,  p.  90. 
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to  date  (January,  191 9)  ^  swells  immensely  the  sum  of 
domestic  securities,  while  many  foreign  stocks  and  bonds 
have  been  resold,  notably  to  the  United  States.  Other 
French  stocks  and  bonds  are  those  of  municipalities,  the 
Credit  Foncier  (corresponding  to  our  own  Farm  Loan 
banks),  other  banks  and  credit  companies,  public  utilities 
and  industrials. 

The  annual  increment  of  listings  depends  on  the  annual 
French  savings,  and  the  amount  of  these  invested  in  se- 
curities. The  average  annual  savings  so  invested  are  esti- 
mated by  Neymark  to  be  about  one  billion,^  which,  deduct- 
ing $600,000,000  for  replacements,  leaves  some  three  or 
four  hundred  millions  as  new  capital.  This  habit  of  sav- 
ing {Vepargne)  of  which  the  French  never  tire,  and  which 
has  been  erected  to  the  dignity  of  a  sort  of  a  guardian  spirit, 
depends  in  turn  upon  the  annual  productive  power  of  the 
French  people.  This  latter  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  economic  facts  to  ascertain.  If  we  accept  the 
statement  of  R.  G.  Levy,^  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  France 
is  $12,000,000,000  and  the  value  of  buildings,  etc.,  is  $15,- 
000,000,000,  counting  securities  at  his  figure  of  $40,- 
000,000,000,  we  find  the  total  wealth  of  France  before  the 
war  to  have  been  approximately  $67,000,000,000,  a  figure 
which  probably  considerably  understates  rather  than  over- 
states the  actual  wealth.  If  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  gross  is 
earned  upon  this  total,  the  annual  income  of  France  is  around 
$6,000,000,000.  *  While  according  to  an  estimate  by  L.  C. 
Money  the  actual  national  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  about  $11 ,000,000,000.  A  similar 

*  Next  chapter. 

'  Cf.  Rist,  "  Nos  Ressources  Financieres,"  Revue  de  Paris,  Dec.   i, 
1915,  p.  656. 
3  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Nov.,  1915. 

*  Cf.  Rist,  op.  cit.  r 
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estimate  for  Germany  was  given  in  a  statement  issued  a  little 
later  by  the  German  Government/  In  1912  securities  ad- 
mitted to  the  list  in  France  totaled  about  $600,000,000,  in 
Germany  $650,000,000,  United  Kingdom  $300,000,000, 
Austria  $150,000,000,  and  the  United  States  $700,000,000." 

The  great  source  of  French  wealth  is  her  wonderfully 
fertile  soil  from  which  she  could,  if  necessary,  entirely  sus- 
tain herself,  importing  only  a  small  amount  of  grain  and 
meat  in  the  way  of  staple  foodstuffs.  From  her  great  silk, 
iron,  steel  and  other  industries,  from  her  fisheries  and  her 
merchant  marine,  she  also  draws  large  returns.  The  funda- 
mental basis,  however,  of  French  credits  and  French  institu- 
tions is  the  industrious  and  frugal  character  of  the  French 
people,  their  sterling  integrity  and  sound  common  sense, 
even  though  it  is  said  that  French  thrift  is  not  so  accumu- 
lative as  English  speculation  and  German  enterprise.^ 

As  the  Bank  of  France  loans  out  its  millions  with  a 
minimum  of  restrictions,  confidence  in  its  success  being 
based  on  the  discretion  of  its  directors,  so  the  Paris  Bourse 
owes  its  great  financial  stability  and  high  credit  to  the  semi- 
ofificial  and  responsible  role  that  the  Agents  de  Change  have 
long  played  in  the  financial  history  of  France,  and  the  rather 
rigidly  organized  and  well  understood  fimction  that  they 
have  gradually  assumed. 

The  Agents  de  Change  are  more  than  a  mere  association 
of  stock  brokers  who  buy  and  sell  on  commission.*  Their 
organization  is  a  close-knit  and  responsible  one  that  guaran- 
tees to  buyers  the  bona  Me  character  of  securities  on  its  offi- 

1  New  York  American,  Dec.  2,  1915. 

2  Neymarck,  "  Rapports  a  I'institut  International  de  Statistique,"  vide 
Proceedings. 

3  Vide  Levy. 

*  Cf.  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 
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cial  list,  and  guarantees  to  its  givers  of  orders,  as  they  are 
called,  that  all  sums  or  securities  due  them  from  any  broker 
shall  be  rendered,  even  in  case  of  the  delinquency  of  the 
broker.  The  third  undertaking  of  this  unique  organization  is 
to  guarantee  to  those  who  lend  money  on  securities  (re- 
porteurs)  through  the  medium  of  its  members,  full  repay- 
ment of  all  such  sums,  regardless  of  the  security  on  which 
the  loan  is  made,  the  individual  speculator  or  investor  to 
whom  it  is  made,  or  the  Agent  de  Change  who  handles  it. 
In  other  words  this  guarantee  is  not  individual  but  collec- 
tive, and  this  collective  responsibility  of  the  Parquet  to  its 
buying  and  selling  and  its  money-lending  clients  has  become 
famous  as  the  "  solidarite  "  of  the  Agents  de  Change.  (It 
is  not  practised  by  the  Syndicates  of  Bankers,  the  Coulisse) . 
More  than  any  other  one  feature,  except  the  prohibition 
to  Agents  de  Change  of  dealing  for  their  own  account,  has 
this  credit  solidarity  shaped  the  nature  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped brokerage  monopoly.  It  accounts  in  large  degree 
for  the  care  taken  in  the  listing  of  securities,  for  the  close 
scrutiny  of  prospective  members  and  the  financial  respon- 
sibility required  of  them.  It  also  explains  the  constant  watch 
maintained  by  the  Syndical  Chamber  over  the  operations  of 
each  member,  the  great  powers  of  that  body,  and  the 
supposedly  difficult  conditions  imposed  on  traders  who  do 
other  than  a  strictly  cash  business.  The  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Parquet  to  lenders  of  money  on  securi- 
ties, a  thing  unknown  on  any  other  exchange,  has  naturally 
had  a  profound  effect  in  attracting  capital  into  the  fortnightly 
and  monthly  loans  {reports),^  by  which  speculation  in  stocks 
and  bonds  is  financed.  Making  such  loans  safe,  as  il- 
lustrated farther  on,  has  undoubtedly  brought  down  the  rate 
of  interest  charged.     The  report  rate  frequently  runs  for 

"^'  !    ^  Buchere,  op.  cit.,  p.  265. 
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months  under  three  per  cent  or  four  per  cent,  which  rate,  pkis 
a  commission  charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  most 
securities  at  the  monthly  carryovers,  makes  the  net  cost  of 
carrying  securities  some  four  per  cent  or  five  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  whole  result  of  the  perfecting  of  this  complex 
mechanism  for  marketing  securities  has  been,  aside  from 
the  great  power  acquired  by  the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de 
Change,  the  promotion  of  the  corporate  form  of  business 
organization  in  France.^  In  the  United  States  the  de- 
velopment of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  combined  with 
the  lack  of  a  discount  market  for  commercial  paper,^  has 
even  to  a  greater  degree  brought  about  the  same  result, 
whereas  in  London,  with  its  great  commercial  paper  market 
and  antiquated  stock  exchange,  the  limited  partnerships  still 
thrive  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

The  listing  of  securities  is  safeguarded  by  requiring  that 
they  must  be  legally  issued,  with  the  exception  of  French 
rentes  which  must  be  admitted,  and  of  foreign  government 
securities  which  are  admitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
French  Government.  One-fourth  of  the  shares  must  be 
outstanding  and  full  paid  {lihere),  they  must  be  quoted  in 
their  country  of  origin,  and  the  price  of  emission  together 
with  a  list  of  subscribers  must  be  officially  furnished  to  the 
Compagnie.  The  purpose  of  the  issue  must,  in  addition,  be 
a  proper  economic  one ;  enough  shares  must  be  outstanding 
to  make  a  genuine  price;  and  lastly  a  transfer  agent,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  an  office  must  be  maintained  at  Paris. ^ 

The  responsibility  of  enforcing  these  requirements  rests 
on  the  Syndical  Chamber.     In  1869,  for  instance,  the  Syndi- 

^  Cf.  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

2  Warburg,  "  The  Discount  System  of  Europe." 

^  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-152. 
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cal  Chamber  admitted  to  quotation,  the  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Memphis,  El  Paso  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Because  of  the 
favorable  publicity,  the  bonds  were  quickly  placed,  and  the 
first  three  coupons  had  been  paid  before  the  Parquet,  hear- 
ing rumors  of  fraud,  made  investigations,  and  later  de- 
nounced the  Company. 

This  brought  on  the  collapse  of  the  Company,  whereupon 
the  Syndical  Chamber  was  sued  by  the  defrauded  security 
holders  for  the  amount  of  their  loss.  Fraud  in  procuring 
admission  was  shown  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Syndical 
Chamber,  but  the  latter  was  held  at  fault  by  the  highest 
court  for  not  knowing  that  only  a  million  of  the  forty  million 
capital  stock  had  been  subscribed,  that  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  had  been  actually  paid  in,  and  that  the  bonds 
were  thus  rendered  only  conditional  securities  and  were  un- 
safe. This  omission,  the  Court  held,  constituted  an  act  of 
negligence,  and  the  Syndical  Chamber  was  required  to  pay 
one-iifteenth  of  the  damages.  This  judgment  is  said  to  be 
unique,  though  the  Syndical  Chamber  has  passed  on  millions 
of  securities.^ 

Speculating  customers  of  the  Agent  de  Change  must  be 
known  by  the  Agent  to  be  financially  and  morally  responsible, 
or  must  otherwise  provide  suf^cient  margin  to  secure  the 
broker  in  his  operation.  In  Paris  and  London  speculations 
are  financed  by  brokers  on  the  mere  word  of  the  client  buyer 
or  seller  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  heart  failure  in 
New  York.  When  once  an  introduction  is  secured  and 
references  verified,  business  is  done  largely  on  faith  and  trust, 
though  the  custom  of  requiring  "  cover  " — usually  about  ten 
per  cent,  varying  with  the  security,  the  market  and  the  cus- 
tomer— is  an  old  one  in  Paris,  and  sanctioned  by  law.  The 
broker  however  is  held  by  his  fellow  members  to  a  strict 

^  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 
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compliance  with  the  dictates  of  prudence.  The  Syndi- 
cal  Chamber  can  call  for  his  books  for  examination  at  any 
time,  and  has  the  power  peremptorily  to  cut  short  doubtful 
speculations.  In  time  of  panic,  the  Syndical  Chamber  can 
forbid  brokers  to  sell  short  for  clients  unless  the  latter  pro- 
vide shares  for  immediate  delivery.  If  a  broker  becomes 
doubtful  of  a  client's  solvency,  he  can  refuse  to  ''  report " 
him,  i.  e.,  supply  him  with  funds  for  carrying  over  his  se- 
curities from  one  liquidation  to  the  next,  in  which  case  the 
client  either  settles  his  account,  or  is  "  sold  out  under  the 
rules." 

In  case  of  a  delay  in  delivery  on  the  part  of  a  broker,  the 
receiving  broker  can  ''  post "  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  full  sessions  the  former  is  "  sold  out  "  by  an  official  of 
the  Syndical  Chamber,  i.  e.,  a  new  purchase  is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  complainant  broker,  the  broker  at  fault  being 
liable  for  the  difference.  The  Syndical  Chamber  has  also 
the  power  to  intervene  to  compel  a  broker  to  furnish  names 
for  transfer  operations,  or  an  ^'  acceptance,"  in  the  process 
of  ''indirect  discount"  {droit  d'escompte),  and  whenever 
a  client  has  cause  to  complain  of  failure  of  a  broker  to  remit 
funds  or  shares. 

When  an  Agent  de  Change  fails,  he  leaves  the  Parquet 
forever,  a  ruined  man.  The  Syndical  Chamber  steps  into 
his  place,  calls  for  a  report  from  each  broker  who  has  dealt 
with  him,  then  proceeds  to  sell  him  out,  undoing  by  counter 
operations  all  his  open  transactions,  thus  releasing  each 
broker  from  settling  with  him,  and  charging  the  losses  or 
crediting  the  gains  to  his  assets,  leaving  his  now  uncovered 
colleagues  to  find  a  solvent  counter  party  to  take  the  bank- 
rupt's place.  The  customers  are  given  their  choice  of 
liquidating  or  maintaining  their  position  with  the  bankrupt 
broker  according  to  their  interests,  until  a  given  time,  when 
those  owing  pay  up,  and  those  having  credit  balances  re- 
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ceive  the  full  amount  of  their  principal,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  assets  of  the  bankrupt  office.  A  broker  is  required 
to  participate  personally  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth, 
in  the  purchase  of  his  seat '  and  in  the  deposit  of  a  guarantee 
fund  (cautionnement)  of  $50,000  with  the  Government,  the 
two-fourths  totaling  some  $82,000  (estimating  price  of  seat 
at  some  $240,000).  A  working  capital  of  some  $80,000 
additional  is  necessary,  (an  Agent  de  Change  at  times  ad- 
vancing in  a  single  session  as  much  as  $12,000  for  registra- 
tion taxes).  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  broker  must 
l)e  of  considerable  financial  responsibility. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  has  become  so  large  that 
it  has  long  been  customary  for  an  Agent  to  associate  with 
himself  silent  partners  (bailleurs  de  fonds)  who  supply  the 
sum  that  he  lacks  and  share  proportionately  in  the  profits  and 
losses.  This  capital  is,  of  course,  also  available  to  creditors. 
If  that  capital  is  exhausted,  resort  can  be  had  to  his  share  of 
the  reserve  of  the  Compagnie  bank  (Caisse  Commune). 

If  even  this  should  not  prove  sufficient,  then  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  other  members  of  the  Parquet  can 
be  requisitioned,  provided  the  obligations  of  the  broker 
are  not  illegal,  as  in  the  Bex  cases  where  the  Court  held 
that  the  Compagnie  was  not  liable  for  commitments  of  a 
broker  who  had  secretly  guaranteed  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
on  reports,  regardless  of  the  market  rate.  This  collective 
responsibility  is  far-reaching  and  amounts  even  in  normal 
times  to  a  huge  sum.  When  the  great  Catholic  bank,  the 
Union  Generale,^  crashed  to  ruin  in  1882,  dragging  down 
a  score  of  allied  financial  and  industrial  institutions  includ- 
ing the  entire  Parquet  of  Lyons,  the  Paris  Bourse  found 
itself  heavily  involved.  Large  amounts  of  the  Union 
Generale  ^curities  had  been  sold  through  certain  Agents  de 

'  Marintsch,  La  Bourse,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

'  E.  Kaufman,  La  Bank  en  France,  p.  33 ;  also  Vidal,  p.  189. 
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Change  to  the  members  of  the  Coulisse,  and  the  latter  were 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  sued  their  confreres  on  the 
Parquet  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000  and  on  the  ground  of 
irregularities  in  the  transactions  were  awarded  judgment  by 
the  courts.  Though  the  Compagnie  as  a  whole  had  then 
but  a  vague  moral  obligation,  it  stood  steadfastly  behind 
its  members,  borrowing  the  $16,000,000  and  honoring  their 
signatures,  till  the  last  sou  was  paid.^ 

This  joint  liability  has  since  been  made  obligatory  by 
the  law  of  1898  already  mentioned.  It  means  that  in  case 
of  a  sudden  and  extensive  rise  in  prices  and  the  subsequent 
default  of  the  share  sellers  or,  what  is  more  often  the 
case,  a  sharp  and  unexpected  drop  followed  by  the  failure 
of  numerous  speculators  for  a  rise,  the  entire  Parquet 
would  be  held  liable  for  the  unpaid  credit  balances,  due  in 
the  first  case  to  the  "  bulls  ",  and  in  the  second,  to  the 
"  bears  "  and  to  the  reporteurs  or  money  lenders.  As  the 
amounts  loaned  out  on  the  Bourse  range  from  what  was 
probably  a  minimum  of  $100,000,000,  August,  1914^  to 
over  $300,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident  ( 191 1 ), 
it  is  evident  that  the  engagement  undertaken  by  the  Parquet 
is  by  no  means  a  light  one. 

The  total  resources  ^  of  the  Parquet  have  been  estimated 
as  follows,  the  amount  of  the  surplus  of  the  Company 
bank  (Caisse  Commune)  being,  for  reasons  of  prudence, 
kept  a  secret.  The  value  of  the  seats  fluctuates.  In  1857 
it  was  $480,000,  in  1898,  $320,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  seats  at  $300,000  (1914)  x  70 $21,000,000 

The  total  value  of  the  guaranty  fund,  50,000  x  70   3,500,000 

The  surplus  of  the  Caisse  Commune  say  (?)  3,000,000 

A  total  of  $27,500,000 

^  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  317 ;  also  Cleveland  Moflfett,  op.  cit. 
^  See  following  chapter  on  War  Finance. 
'  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316-320. 
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If  this  should  still  be  insufficient,  the  reserve  of  the  Caisse 
Commune  could  be  utilized,  and  recourse  could  be  had  by 
common-law  action  to  the  assets  and  personal  fortunes  of 
the  bankrupts.  Altogether  the  total  value  back  of  the  brok- 
ers' contracts  has  been  estimated  at  not  far  from  $100,- 
ooo,ocx),  and  in  1896  it  was  stated  by  Hayaux  du  Tilly  in 
the  Marche  Financier  (p.  105)  that  the  public  had  not  lost 
a  sou  through  a  broker's  act  in  seventy-five  years. 

As  in  all  great  financial  centers,  there  exists  in  Paris  a 
"money  trust."  That  is  to  say  the  private  banks  or  a 
number  of  the  big  credit  institutions  (as  they  have  called 
themselves  since  the  failure  of  John  Law's  scheme  made  the 
word  "  bank "  so  unpopular)  by  acting  in  common  are 
powerful  enough  to  control  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
credit  obtainable  by  various  other  institutions  and  com- 
panies. By  concentrating  their  report  loans,  for  instance, 
on  some  one  security,  or  group  of  securities,  and  then  sud- 
denly withdrawing  en  masse  from  the  market,  at  the  same 
time  selling  these  particular  securities  short,  it  was  possible 
for  this  "  money  trust "  seriously  to  upset  the  normal  mar- 
ket, cause  widespread  distrust,  and  demoralize  the  whole 
speculating  and  investing  public. 

Apart  from  the  danger  of  raids  by  financial  adventurers, 
there  are  sudden  withdrawals  of  funds  due  to  loss  of  con- 
fidence, or  to  urgent  demands  for  capital  from  other  quar- 
ters. Subscriptions  to  the  national  loan  in  1891  withdrew 
so  much  capital  from  the  Bourse  that  reports  were  forced 
up  to  twenty  per  cent  and  thirty  per  cent  on  certain  securities. 
For  the  first  pa}Tnent  on  the  loan  of  $i40,cxx>,ooo  some 
$468,000,000  were  desposited,  a  large  part  of  this  sum 
evidently  having  been  employed  in  reports  at  the  time.^ 

In  the  middle  of  January  in  the  panic  of  1907,  report 

^  O.  Marintsch,  La  Bourse. 
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rates  rose  so  rapidly  that  speculators  brought  securities  to 
the  Bank  of  France  for  short  loans  until  it  was  forced  to 
raise  its  loan  rate  from  three  and  one-half  per  cent  to  four 
per  cent  although  it  loans  only  eighty  per  cent  or  less  of  the 
market  price/ 

To  offset  the  effect  of  such  influences  the  Parquet  origin- 
ally formed  a  common  fund  (Caisse  Commune),"  called 
popularly  the  report  bank,  to  make  loans  to  brokers  and 
their  clients  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  to  the  full  mar- 
ket value  of  their  securities.  This  fund  at  first  consisted 
of  one-fourth  of  the  profits  of  each  broker,  but  was  aug- 
mented later  in  various  ways.  At  present,  the  fund  is 
recruited  mainly  from  the  sale  to  brokers  by  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  stamps  that  must  necessarily  be  affixed  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  sheets  also  issued  by  the  same  authority. 
Dividends  are  now  paid  semi-annually  by  the  bank. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  bank  are  to  support  the  collec- 
tive current  expenses  of  the  Compagnie,  to  make  loans  to 
brokers  in  time  of  need,  and  to  substitute  itself  for  a 
bankrupt  broker  for  safeguarding  creditors'  interests.  As 
the  Compagnie  through  its  Syndic  buys  and  sells  rentes  for 
the  account  of  the  French  Government,  the  Caisse  Commune 
maintains  a  fund  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  service.  A 
guarantee  fund  is  held  by  the  Caisse  in  the  name  and  to  the 
account  of  each  of  the  seventy  Agents,  the  amount  being 
fixed  by  the  Syndical  Chamber.  In  1908  the  sum  which 
must  be  provided  by  each  Agent  was  about  $20,000,  but  this 
may  be  increased  at  any  time  if  the  Compagnie  so  decides. 
The  amount  of  the  stamp  tax  collected  by  the  Syndical 
Chamber  varies,  but  runs  about  five  per  cent  of  the  com- 
missions received.      The  collective  reserve,  as  mentioned 

1  Maurice  Patron,  Bank  of  France  in  its  Relation  to  National  and 
International  Credit. 
^  Cf.  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  321. 
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above,  is  concealed  in  order  to  avoid  informing  speculators 
in  credit  of  an  opportune  moment  for  a  raid.^ 

No  advance  may  be  made  by  the  Caisse  Commune  to  an 
insolvent  broker.  To  a  solvent  one  funds  may  be  advanced 
under  two  conditions,  first  that  the  advance  be  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  second,  that  the  Agent  de  Change  give  the 
Syndical  Chamber  the  privileges  of  a  silent  partner,  or 
give  security  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  loan.  The  Syndical 
Chamber  may  renew  loans  up  to  $20,000  for  six  months 
more.  Beyond  this,  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Compagnie 
must  decide. 

On  the  Coulisse  or  among  Syndicats  des  Banquiers,  there 
is  no  joint  liability  for  individual  obligations.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Syndicat  for  cash  transactions, 
however,  brokers  must  be  able  to  show  means  of  at  least 
$20,000,  and  for  admission  to  the  Syndicat  for  transactions 
for  future  settlement,  the  minimum  is  set  at  $200,000. 
Listing  requirements  are  not  onerous.  Each  firm  may  deal 
for  its  own  account,  and  is  responsible  only  for  its  own 
debts.  Loans  are  therefore  made  by  reporteurs  on  the 
Coulisse  with  much  greater  care,  the  reputation  of  the  firm 
and  character  of  the  security  offered  being  carefully  scrutin- 
ized. When  loans  are  made  on  Coulisse  securities,  it  is 
customary  for  the  lenders  to  require  that  they  shall  have 
custody  of  the  certificates,  v^hile  on  the  Parquet  these  are 
usually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Agents  de  Change,  a  receipt 
issued  by  the  Syndical  Chamber  being  accepted  instead.  On 
the  Coulisse  also,  the  rate  varies  greatly  from  security  to 
security,  and  from  firm  to  firm.  In  case  of  a  Coulisse  fail- 
ure, the  creditors  share  pro  rata  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordin- 
ary commercial  failure. 

As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  (p.  60)  some 
three  or  four  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  new  capital 

*  Cf.  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 
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are  annually  available  from  French  sources  for  speculation 
and  investment  in  bourse  securities.  This  sum  is  aug- 
mented to  an  unknown  degree  from  foreign  sources,  or 
diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  by  transfer  of  French  funds 
to  foreign  markets.  It  is  clear  that  this  golden  influx  in- 
volves either  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  existing  securi- 
ties, the  creation  of  new  securities  for  its  absorption,  or  a 
series  of  fluctuations  involving  losses  whereby  wealth  is 
transferred  to  other  hands  and  withdrawn  from  the  market 
for  other  uses. 

As  in  all  speculative  markets,  attempt  is  made  to  antici- 
pate permanent  investment.  New  securities  are  con- 
stantly being  listed  and  held  on  borrowed  money  and  old 
ones  accumulated  at  what  is  hoped  to  prove  to  be  a  low 
level  of  prices.  These  securities  are  held  by  the  speculators 
and  others  on  the  bourse  by  means  of  the  fortnightly  and 
monthly  loans  {reports)  ^  provided  by  wealthy  individuals, 
trustees,  railroad,  insurance,  utility,  and  industrial  com- 
panies, the  private  bankers,  called  generally  la  haute  banque^ 
and  the  great  credit  institutions.^  The  Bank  of  France  does 
not  make  report  loans. 

These  report  loans,  of  course,  are  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
pagnie,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  shifted  at  the  end  of  each 
fortnight  or  month,  according  to  the  account  for  which  they 
were  made.  The  report  rate  of  interest  which  they  bear  is 
the  most  sensitive  credit  barometer  in  France,  as  is  possibly 
the  private  commercial  paper  rate  in  England.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  being  an  exact  reflection  of  the  bourse  situation 
through  some  operators'  making  outside  loans  for  as 
long  as  a  year  in  order  to  conceal  their  position  or  avoid 
commissions  and  taxes,  or  the  periodical  uncertainties  of  the 

^  J.  Combat,  Manuel  des  Operations  de  Bourse,  p.  232. 

*  J.  Combat,  Banques  et  Operations  de  Banque,  pp.  69,  338. 
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liquidations.*  Formerly,  the  rate  varied  greatly  on  differ- 
ent securities,  as  it  does  to-day  in  New  York,  London,  and 
on  the  Coulisse,  a  spread  of  3.7  per  cent  between  Rio  Tintos 
and  rentes  being  not  unusual.  '^  This  fact  caused  an  endless 
shifting  of  loans,  report  arbitraging,  for  the  profit  in  the 
difference  between  the  various  rates.  Since  the  collective 
guarantee  became  effective,  however,  the  rate  has  tended  to 
equalization  over  all  securities,  and  opportunities  for  inter- 
est arbitraging  are  small,  though  the  power  of  discrimination 
for  cause  by  the  Agents  or  the  Syndical  Chamber  is  in  nowise 
lessened !  ^  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the 
same  rate  of  interest  received  by  the  reporteur  is  charged 
the  borrower,  the  Agent  acting,  without  other  compensation 
than  his  commission,  as  responsible  intermediary.  In  New 
York  and  London,  on  the  contrary,  the  broker  borrows 
(largely  from  bankers)  and  lends  to  his  customers  at  an 
advanced  rate,  many  members  making  their  office  expenses 
from  the  resulting  profits.  The  rate  runs  ordinarily  a  little 
less  than  the  Bank  of  France  rate  and  a  little  more  than  the 
private  commercial  discount  rate  on  prime  bills,  varying 
from  one  per  cent  to  four  per  cent  on  the  Parquet,  and  from 
three  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  on  the  Coulisse.* 

Turning  now  from  the  Bourse  to  the  money  market,  there 
is  a  financial  institution  outside  the  Bourse,  yet  most  closely 
associated  with  it,  called  La  Haute  Banque,^  that  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  securities  as  well  as  the  funds  with  which 
Bourse  operations  are  carried  on.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  most  important  French  private  banks  comprising  La 

*  J.  Combat,  Manuel  des  Operations  de  Bourse,  p.  236. 

*  Rene  Chevrot,  Pour  devenir  financier,  p.  379. 
'  Boissiere,  op.  cit,  p.  208. 

*  Combat,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 

*  E.  Kaufman,  La  Banque  en  France,  p.  166. 
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Haute  Banque,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
which  is  that  few  or  no  reports  of  their  situation  or  oper- 
ations are  made  public:  Rothschild  Freres,  Heine  et  Cie., 
Hottinguer  et  Cie.,  J.  Stern  et  Cie.,  Vernes  et  Cie.,  and  La 
Banque  de  Paris  et  Pays  Bas,  a  powerful  private  company 
of  some  $20,000,000  capital  that  accepts  no  deposits  from 
the  public.  The  above  are  the  leading  private  firms  that, 
owing  to  their  limited  ownership,  do  a  more  venturous  busi- 
ness than  the  great  deposit-accepting,  report-making  credit 
institutions  ^  that  outrank  them  in  wealth  and  power. 

The  chief  of  these  latter  are  Le  Credit  Lyonnaise,  capital 
$50,000,000,  La  Societe  Generale,  capital  $100,000,000,  one- 
half  paid  in,  Le  Comptoir  National  d'fiscompte,  capital 
$40,000,000,  and  La  Societe  Generale  de  Credit  Industriel 
et  Commercial,  capital  $20,000,000.^ 

In  1908  the  total  loans  of  these  four  companies  on  se- 
curities, including  reports  (at  least  one-third)  were  some 
$180,000,000  and  their  total  discounts  were  some  $540,- 
000,000.  Being  always  able  to  turn  a  large  part  of  these 
discounts  into  cash  at  the  Bank  of  France,  they  could  loan 
freely  on  the  Bourse  large  sums  for  periods  of  two  weeks  or 
a  month.  For  this  same  reason,  they  carry  on  hand  only 
enough  cash  to  meet  their  daily  needs,  and  at  the  Bank  of 
France  only  enough  to  insure  rediscounting  in  sufficient 
volume.  The  total  cash  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  for  in- 
stance, amounts  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  deposits,  and 
this  is  generally  true  of  the  others.  There  are  no  legal  re- 
serve requirements.  Loans  are  made  upon  all  kinds  of 
securities  regarded  as  good,  at  varying  rates,  requiring  a 
margin  of  from  twenty  per  cent  on,  say,  French  railroad 

1  A.  Neymarck,  Journal  de  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  May- June, 
1909. 
'  Lucien  Lagrave,  Les  £tablissements  de  CrSdit,  pp.  30,  55. 
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lx)nds,  to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  on  miscellaneous  securities, 
depending  on  the  collateral,  the  individual,  and  the  market 
situation.  Usually  one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  more  than 
the  Bank  rate  is  charged  on  securities  and  likewise  on  dis- 
counts. One-half  to  one  per  cent  is  paid  on  demand  deposit 
checking  accounts.  On  time  deposits  one  or  two  per  cent 
for  one  year,  two  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent  for  two  years, 
and  three  per  cent  for  three  years  is  paid.  These  great  banks 
with  hundreds  of  branches  in  France  and  abroad  thus  col- 
lect funds  from  all  sources  and  concentrate  them  for  large 
mercantile  and  Bourse  operations.^ 

In  what  might  be  called  the  second  group  of  La  Haute 
Banque  are  H.  de  Bethman  et  Cie.,  Demachy  et  Cie., 
Lazard  Freres  et  Cie.,  de  Neuflize  et  Cie..  Perier  et  Cie., 
Mallet  Freres,  and  many  other  private  banks,  usually  firms, 
but  sometimes  individuals.^  All  of  these  various  financial 
interests  are  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  financing  the 
flotation  and  absorption  of  listed  and  unlisted  securities. 
The  amount  of  free  capital  they  have  available  for  short 
loans  and  the  amount  of  securities  carried  on  borrowed  funds 
primarily  determine  the  report  rate  of  interest.  The  rate 
is  of  course  influenced  by  the  commercial  demand  for  short 
loans  and  the  total  supply  of  available  funds.  Such  funds 
may  come  from  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  sources  de- 
pending, among  other  considerations,  on  the  rate  of  interest 
prevailing  in  the  foreign  country,  or  in  other  words,  the 
demand  for  and  supply  there  of  short-time  funds.  As  a 
rule  France  has  been  in  the  past  more  often  a  lender  than  a 
borrower,  and  French  financial  institutions  have  invariably 
turned  finally  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Bank 
of  France. 

^  Interviews  with  Credit  Lyonnaise  and  Comptoir  d'escompte  officials; 
vide  National  Monetary  Commission.  Also  Andre  Liese,  Evolution  of 
Banks  and  Credit  in  France,  p.  193  et  seq. 

^  J.  Combat,  Banques  et  Operations  de  Banque,  p.  338. 
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It  is  through  the  commercial  discount  rate,  its  discount 
poHcy  and  its  enormous  potentiaHties  that  the  Bank  of 
France  exercises  its  influence  over  the  Bourse  and  its  oper- 
ation.^ Its  power  to  issue  paper  money  in  the  form  of  bank 
notes  depends  practically  on  the  demand  for  money  (ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  what  may  be  called  the  bankable  paper 
offered  it),  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  chapter  on 
the  financial  measures  necessitated  by  the  war. 

The  French  Government  has  put  only  three  important 
restrictions  on  the  issue  of  banknotes  by  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  total  amount  of  the  issue  is  fixed  at  a  definite 
figure,  a  figure  however,  which  is  progressively  raised  when 
it  seems  probable  that  the  issue  will  be  exceeded  by  the  de- 
mand; second,  the  issue  must  be  covered  in  one  of  three 
ways:  first,  by  metal  (gold  or  silver)  ;  secondly,  by  French 
Government  bonds,  provincial,  municipal,  or  other  public 
securities,  or  certain  securities  guaranteed  by  public  bodies 
(a  list  of  securities  on  which  loans  may  be  legally  made  is 
kept  up  to  date  by  the  bank)  ;  and  thirdly,  by  commercial 
paper  of  various  kinds,  of  not  longer  than  three  months 
maturity.  This  paper  must  have  three  signatures.  Two 
of  these  must  be  by  persons  domiciled  in  France.  In 
lieu  of  a  third  signature  a  deposit  of  securities  be- 
longing to  the  class  on  which  loans  may  be  made,  or  of 
warehouse  receipts,  may  be  accepted.  About  70  per  cent 
of  discounted  paper  bore  in  1909  the  indorsement  of  a  bank, 
but  the  percentage  of  direct  loans  to  individuals  is  steadily 
increasing,  especially  since  1898  when  the  minimum  amount 
of  an  acceptable  bill  was  lowered  to  $100.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  discount  privilege,  however,  a  minimum  account  of 
$100  must  first  be  opened  with  the  bank.  The  character 
of  the  collateral  eligible  for  loans  is  fixed  by  laws  and  de- 

*  A.  Huart,  U Organisation  du  Credit  en  France,  pp.  62-130. 
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crees,  but  the  amount  loaned,  depending  on  the  collateral,  is 
determined  by  the  General  Council  (board  of  directors)  of 
the  bank,  a  list  of  such  percentages  being  kept  by  the  bank 
officials.  The  percentage  (of  the  market  value)  runs  from 
60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  For  loans  and  all  operations  on 
securities,  the  clientele  is  composed  mainly  of  individuals. 
In  fact,  the  current  account  for  loans  now  used  in  general 
business  affairs,  originated  from  the  need  of  stockbrokers 
for  temporary  transfer  loans. ^  The  bank  pays  no  interest 
on  deposits. 

The  supplementary  third  signature  to  obtain  a  security 
loan  may  be  given  once  for  all  by  guarantee  by  separate 
deed  (aval  par  acte  separe).  A  "  mixed  account  "  system 
also  exists,  by  which  securities  deposited  serve,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  account,  to  guarantee  advances  made  or 
discounts  granted  to  the  same  customer.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  for  loans  on  collateral  and  discounts  of  com- 
mercial paper  two  rates,  the  loan  rate  running  usually  one  or 
one-half  per  cent  higher  than  the  discount  rate.  The 
Bank  does  not  loan  below  its  published  rates.  The  third 
restriction  on  the  note  issue  is  the  obligation  of  the  Bank 
to  pay  out  gold,  or  silver  (an  option  of  which  it  seldom  avails 
itself)  on  demand  upon  presentation  of  its  notes.  There 
is  no  legal  requirement  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of  gold 
reserve  to  be  kept  behind  the  notes.  That  matter  is  left 
solely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bank,  the  governor  and  vice 
governor  of  which,  however,  are  appointed  by  the  French 
Government.  As  the  Bank  is  required  to  pay  out  gold  or 
silver  for  its  notes,  and  as  it  must  also  pay  out  its  notes  in 
discounting  certain  acceptable  bills,  the  extent  of  the  reserve 
is  more  or  less  automatically  determined.     It  has  risen  and 

^  Patron,  Bank  of  France  in  its  Relation  to  National  and  International 
Credit, 
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fallen  with  every  event  in  the  history  of  France,  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  its  fluctuations  would  supply  almost  a  complete 
story  of  French  national  life.  All  other  banks  in  France, 
in  fact  all  French  financial  institutions,  and  especially  the 
Bourse,  function  with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  rely  on 
securing  funds  at  any  moment  in  return  for  definite  forms 
of  security  from  the  Bank  of  France,  whose  power  legally 
to  issue  money  is  in  turn  limited  only  to  the  demand,  how- 
ever great,  expressed  in  terms  of  these  forms  of  security. 
In  1907  the  Bank  had  $697,000,000  of  coin  and  bullion,  dis- 
counts of  $235,000,000  and  advances  on  securities  of  $112,- 
000,000.^ 

By  the  law  of  February,  1906,  the  limit  of  note  issue  was 
fixed  at  some  $1,160,000,000  and  at  the  close  of  1907  the 
outstanding  note  issue  was  some  $950,116,290. 

So  much  for  the  outside  system  of  credit  to  which  the 
Bourse  has  access  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  keeps  it  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  funds  at  a  low  rate,  accepting  without 
question  its  receipts  for  securities  stored  in  the  Bank  of 
France's  vaults  and  its  guarantee  of  those  securities 
based  on  its  solidarity.  The  events  of  1914-1915  were  to  be 
an  acid  test  of  financial  institutions  all  over  the  world,  and 
they  left  the  Bourse  financially  high  and  dry.  They  re- 
vealed that  not  only  the  Coulissiers  but  the  Agents  de  Change 
as  well  had  not  sufficiently  foreseen  the  war  to  require  ade- 
quate cover  from  the  buyers  on  whose  behalf  they  had 
pledged  their  own  credit  to  the  reporteurs.  They  revealed 
furthermore  that  the  financial  strength  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Agents  de  Change  was  not  equal,  in  the  great  emergency, 
to  the  obligations  it  had  gradually  assumed  or  had  had  thrust 
upon  it,  and  that  neither  its  own  efforts  to  raise  funds  and 

1  Cf.  "  Interviews  with  M.  Pallain,  etc,"  National  Monetary  Cotnm., 
vol.  i,  p.  189  et  seq. 
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restore  confidence,  nor  the  importance  of  its  operations  had 
availed  to  prevent  the  closing  of  its  term  markets  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  months  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
although  the  big  deposit  banks  managed  to  resume  oper- 
ations by  January  i,  191 5. 

It  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Agents 
rests  in  the  last  analysis  upon  their  income,  which  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  rates  of  brokerage,  the  volume  of  sales, 
and  the  costs  of  operation ;  an  income  that  can  be  estimated 
by  the  general  public  partly  by  the  price  of  seats  (seldom 
sold),  very  vaguely  by  the  receipts  from  the  Bourse  tax 
(since  1893),  ^^^  more  vividly  by  the  silence  or  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Agents  themselves. 

The  volume  of  sales,  as  noted  supra,  is  not  known.  The 
commissions  charged  by  the  Agents  have  been  regulated  by 
law  since  1638,  and  in  1801  the  court  (tribunal)  of  com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  by  virtue  of  author- 
ity conferred  on  it,  fixed  the  maximum  rate  at  one-fourth 
per  cent.  This  rate  remained  in  force  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,^  though  the  Syndical  Chamber,  in  view  of 
the  tendency  of  Agents  in  competition  to  lower  the  rate  to 
minor  fractions,  fixed  in  1887  certain  minimum  charges, 
dealing  below  which  would  render  the  Agent  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  The  rate  of  securities  involved  in  litiga- 
tion alone  remained  and  remains  still  at  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent.  In  the  reorganization  of  1898,  the  maximum  was 
fixed  by  law  for  all  other  classes  of  securities  as  follows: 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  cash  operations  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fifty  centimes  (about  ten  cents)  per  lot;  one- tenth 
of  one  per  cent  for  term  operations  (except  for  the  three 
per  cent  rentes  fixed  at  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent)  ;  and 
finally  for  report  operations  in  the  term  market  about  one- 

1  Boissiere,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
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half  of  the  ordinary  term  rate  for  all  securities  except  the 
rente  three  per  cent  which  took  the  same  rate  as  in  cash 
transactions,  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent.  In  1901  these 
maxima  were  raised  for  securities  of  small  denominations 
in  the  term  market,  to  five  cents  per  share  or  bond  of  those 
selling  for  less  than  $50,  ten  cents  for  those  between  $50  and 
$100  and  reduced  for  foreign  government  securites  selling 
below  $10  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  Below  is  a 
table  of  the  actual  rates  established  by  the  Syndical  Cham- 
ber of  the  Parquet  within  these  limits.  On  shares  not  fully 
paid  the  commission  is  calculated  only  on  the  net  amount, 
the  part  unpaid  being  deducted.  The  franco  (see  p.  80) 
was  applied  to  all  operations. 


Cash 

In  all  securities 


Term 

In  rentes  3%  and  rentes  35^%  re- 
spectively. 
In  foreign  Government  securities. 


In  shares  and  bonds  under  $50 
In  shares  and  bonds  between  $50 

and  $100 
In  shares  and  bonds  over  $500 


Report 
In  French  rentes  3% 

In  all  other  securities  undergoing 
both  liquidations, 
liquidated  at  end  of  mo. 
only    in    special    certificates    of 
For.  Govt,  loans  over  $12 


Transactions 

jjs  of  1%  of  amount  negotiated 
minimum  loc. 


Transactions 
I  of  1%  and  35^%- 

5c.  for  smallest  lot  negotiable  in 
term  market  and  progressively  in 
proportion, 

5c.  per  share  or  bond. 

IOC.  per  share  or  bond. 

tV  of  1%  of  amount  of  sale. 


Operations 
\  of  1%. 

5  5  of  1%  of  the  amount  of  sale. 
yV  of  1%  of  the  amount  of  sale. 

75c.  for  the  smallest  lot  negotiable 
and  progressively  in  the  same 
proportion. 


In  the  early  part  of  1910  the  great  falling-off  of  direct 
orders  and  commissions  for  the  Agents  became  a  source  of 
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much  anxiety  and  complaint  on  their  part.  Fluctuations  in 
the  three  per  cent  rentes  gave  rise  to  increased  activity 
among  the  customers  of  the  Coulisse  dealers  for  their  own 
accoimt  in  term  transactions  on  which  no  commissions  were 
paid.  This  resulted  in  cutting  off  a  certain  revenue  that 
fonnerly  came  to  the  Parquet.  Many  investment  firms  began 
to  sell  emissions  of  securities  direct  to  clients  without  recourse 
to  a  Bourse  Campaign,  and  later  themselves  provided  a  mar- 
ket by  dealing  in  such  securities  (untaxed  operations),  es- 
pecially those  suitable  for  saving,  trust,  and  similar  funds. ^ 
The  Parquet  petitioned  in  vain  for  higher  maximum  rates. 
Finally  after  much  agitation  and  proof  of  hardship  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  March  15,  19 10,  between  the  Agents, 
the  societies  of  credit,  and  the  banquiers  of  the  Coulisse, 
suppressing  entirely  the  indirect  franco  in  the  cash  market, 
and  allowing  the  direct  franco  only  when  the  arbitraging 
client's  name  was  given  by  the  intervening  bank.  The  term 
'*  indirect  franco  "  is  applied  to  operations  in  which  the  big 
credit  institutions,  having  collected  thousands  of  orders 
throughout  France  and  elsewhere,  fill  them  en  masse  in  their 
own  names  at  one-half  rates  (franco)  and  turn  them  over 
later  to  their  scattered  clientele.  On  the  other  hand  a 
remise  of  25  per  cent  on  commissions  was  accorded.'^ 

Even  before  the  war,  the  advantages  gained  by  the  agree- 
ment were  regarded  by  the  Agents  as  scarcely  offsetting  what 
seemed  to  be  an  incurable  dullness  of  the  market.  In  the 
budget  of  1 91 4  the  tax  on  Bourse  transactions  was  raised. 
This  increase  provided  an  added  discouragement.  Now, 
with  the  losses  involved  in  closing  the  term  market  for  four- 
teen months  and  with  the  meagre  amount  of  sales  during 
the  period  since  it  was  reopened,  together  with  the  demon- 

^  Cf.  Deville,  La  Crise  de  la  Bourse  de  Paris,  pp.  71-86. 
'  G.  Francois,  Revue  d' Economic  Politique,  191 1,  pp.  81-89. 
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strated  inability  of  the  credit  power  of  the  Parquet  quickly 
to  restore  the  situation,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Agents 
will  ask  for  a  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  commissions. 
They  would  probably  make  this  demand  even  had  there  been 
no  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  warrant  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Agents  will  urge,  as  in  the  past, 
that  the  institution  of  the  brokerage  monopoly  is  obsolete  and 
ineffective  in  time  of  emergency,  that  its  solidarity  is  the 
cause  of  long  closing  periods  as  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
Gcnerale  crash  in  1882  when  the  Parquet  liquidations  with 
some  $33,000,000  involved,  were  postponed  seven  months.  1 
The  Parquet  will  doubtless  be  attacked  as  undemocratic,  as  a 
privileged  company  securing  increased  power  without  effort 
as  its  list  of  securities  grows.  It  will  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of  the  war  con- 
ditions to  indemnify  the  Compagnie  for  its  equity  in  the 
legal  monopoly  and  establish  for  all  securities  a  free  market, 
composed  of  both  dealers  and  brokers.^ 

^  Leon-Say,  "  Les  Interventions  du  Tresor  a  la  Bourse  depuis  100 
Ans.."  Annales  de  I'&cole  des  Sdences  Politiques,  1888. 
'  Vidal,  op.  cit,  pp.  18  and  256. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Bourse  and  War  Finance 

The  effect  of  even  a  threat  of  war  on  financial  institutions 
was  illustrated  in  191 1  when  on  July  second  Germany  an- 
nounced that  a  warship  had  been  sent  to  Agadir,  Morocco 
for  the  protection  of  German  interests.  Whether  this  step 
was  dictated  by  German  military  interests  with  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  another  step  in  an  aggressive  policy,  or 
whether  it  was  deliberately  undertaken  as  an  experiment  to 
test  German  preparations,  as  was  believed  in  some  quarters, 
or  whether  it  was  primarily  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
German  public  from  internal  matters  was  but  a  short  time 
open  to  question.  Relative  to  the  monetary  crisis  in  Ger- 
many which  attended  it,  the  Kaiser  is  rumored  tO'  have  said 
in  effect,  that  it  must  not  happen  again,  and  to  have  given 
directions  that  German  financiers  should  be  consulted  and 
given  opportunity  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  case  of 
similar  troubles  in  the  future.  The  instigation  to  this  latter 
course  may  not  have  originated  with  the  Kaiser,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  from  191 1  on  the  efforts  of  the  Reichsbank  to 
strengthen  the  German  banking  system  were  redoubled,  and 
that  three  years  later  Germany  was  fully  equipped  finan- 
cially to  meet  the  outbreak  of  war.^ 

The  announcement  of  the  sending  of  the  Panther  was 
made  on  Saturday,  July  2d.  The  middle  of  the  year  is  al- 
ways a  time  of  financial  stress  and  uncertainty,  especially 
in  Germany.     In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Reichsbank  had 

1  *'  German  Financial  Preparation  for  War,"  Revue  de  Paris,  March^ 
1915. 
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given  notice  that  it  would  require  an  additional  commission 
for  accommodation  furnished  by  it  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
and  this  indicated,  as  it  proved,  that  there  were  heavy  en- 
gagements on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  and  that  there  would  be  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  funds.  In  preparation,  gold  was 
drawn  from  London  (some  $3,500,000),  Egypt,  and  posr 
sibly  from  Vienna,  while  it  is  known  that  English,  French, 
Belgian,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Austrian  banks,  attracted  by  the 
high  interest  rates;  loaned  large  sums  in  Berlin.^  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  announcement  was  a  much  greater  fall 
in  prices,  and  more  disturbance  in  both  London  and  Paris 
(where  because  of  internal  causes  the  situation  was 
already  delicate),  than  in  Berlin,  which  had  the  use  for 
definite  periods  of  foreign  resources,  an  advantage  that 
might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  As  the  week  wore  on, 
prices  gradually  recovered,  but  speculation  naturally  died 
down  as  the  banks  accumulated  reserves,  and  low  interest 
rates  with  easy  money  ruled  the  markets  generally.  By  the 
end  of  the  month,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  French 
bankers,  as  their  loans  matured,  were  withdrawing  money 
from  Berlin,  and  from  London  as  well,  and  also,  as  it  later 
developed,  from  Belgium,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  It  is 
possible  that  the  French  Government  had  decided,  as  a  coun- 
terweight to  German  display  of  military  power,  to  make 
the  most  of  French  financial  superiority,  possibly  with  the 
object  of  preventing  future  crises  by  making  this  one  as 
expensive  as  possible  to  German  borrowers,  though  this 
motive  was  not  avowed.  Meanwhile  the  central  banks  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England  were  taking  measures  to 
strengthen  their  reserves,  and  veiled  warnings  appeared  in 
the  financial  press.  ^  By  the  last  of  August,  withdrawals  of 
French  funds  directly  and  indirectly  from  Berlin  and  the 

^  Statist,  July  i,  p.  24;  July  8,  p.  59. 
^  Economist,  July,  December,  191 1. 
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fear  of  war,  had  driven  Berlin  bankers  and  debtors  to 
London  and  even  New  York  and  Chili  for  replacements, 
causing  considerable  liquidation  on  both  exchanges,  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  $25,000,000  in  New  York.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  prices  especially  of  inter- 
national securities,  notably  Canadian  Pacific,  by  many 
points.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  $250,000,000  of 
foreign  money  was  constantly  employed  by  Germany. 
Heavy  losses  were  occasioned  German  speculators  by  the 
dragging  out  of  negotiations,  prices  dropping  on  the  Berlin 
Bourse  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  on  bank  stocks,  and 
from  12  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  on  industrials.  Serious 
runs  on  foreign  banks  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
and  on  Black  Saturday  in  September  a  veritable  panic  took 
place  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange.  By  the  middle  of 
September,  led  by  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  nearly  every  im- 
portant central  bank  in  Europe  had  raised  its  discount  rate. 
Included  in  the  number  was  the  Bank  of  France,  which  had 
maintained  its  rate  at  3  per  cent  for  some  three  years  and 
eight  months.  A  deputation  of  German  bankers,  voicing 
the  protests  of  all  German  finance,  called  at  the  Foreign 
Office  for  assurance  as  to  the  progress  of  negotiations,  and 
to  the  relief  of  Europe,  were  told  that  they  were  proceeding 
favorably.  The  German  press  adopted  a  friendlier  tone, 
and  the  Morocco  affair  soon  became  a  matter  of  history 
until  the  events  of  19 14  recalled  it  vividly  to  the  present  of 
that  date.  As  indicating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  France, 
it  was  reported  ^  that  the  banks  in  Paris  at  the  midmonthly 
liquidation  generally  refused  to  lend  to  the  Coulisse,  which 
would  have  been  in  a  deplorable  situation,  had  not  the 
Rothschilds  come  to  its  assistance. 

This  Morocco  incident,  coupled  with  previous  ones,  seems 
to  have  left  the  impression  both  in  France  and  Germany, 

'  Statist,  September  23,  191 1,  p.  726. 
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that  the  next  aggressive  act  of  Germany  would  result  in 
war,  and  to  have  convinced  the  German  powers  that  a  sud- 
den onslaught  was  desirable  from  a  financial  as  well  as  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  was  exemplified  three  years  later. 

In  October,  1912  the  war  cloud  burst  in  the  Balkans,  and 
all  Europe  was  plunged  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  The 
possibility,  always  in  the  minds  of  all,  of  a  general  confla- 
gration, made  for  idle  bank  balances,  low  interest  rates, 
little  speculation,  and  a  steadily  falling  level  of  security 
prices.  This  decline  in  security  prices  was  accelerated  as 
the  ominous  weeks  of  the  first  half  of  1914  passed.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  tension,  French  bank  balances  were  largely 
withheld  from  Germany,  but  not,  as  it  developed,  from 
Germany's  allies. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  money  market  and 
bourse  events  of  European  countries  generally  without  ref- 
erence to  the  political  purposes  dominating  the  use  of  loan- 
able funds.  ^ 

In  1907  the  French  Government  had  given  notice  that  for- 
eign loans  might  not  be  listed  on  the  French  Bourse  with- 
out its  consent.  This  followed  the  Delcasse  incident  of 
1905  when  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  the  Russian  rev- 
olution of  that  date,  assumed  a  high-handed  attitude  to- 
ward Russia's  ally.  On  December  16,  191 3,  a  circular  issued 
by  M.  Caillaux  renewed  and  extended  this  provision  even  to 
treasury  notes.  According  to  the  Finance  Minister,  this  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Huerta  and  several  Balkan  states, 
notably  Turkey,  (behind  whom  we  now  know  was  the  hand 
of  Germany)  to  arrange  for  advances  without  countenance 
of  the  French  Government.  This  move  evidently  origin- 
ated, however,  in  the  protest  of  Russia  after  the  Ottoman 
bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  in  Paris  early  in  19 14.     Russia 

^  V.  R.  Aubry,  U Admission  a  la  Cote  des  valeurs  etrangeres. 
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complained  that  the  Russian  and  Serbian  issues  should  have 
come  first/ 

The  total  nominal  capital  issues  emitted  on  the  French 
market  were  in  191 2  some  $1,117,800,000  and  in  191 3,  some 
$966,200,000.  Not  quite  50  per  cent  of  these  went  into 
purely  French  undertakings,  the  rest  going  into  foreign 
issues.  In  the  early  part  of  1914  a  great  campaign  for  a 
Turkish  loan  was  carried  through  in  Paris.  Certain  rail- 
road concessions  were  secured  for  French  interests  in  Turk- 
ish territory,  while  incidentally  several  millions  went,  via 
Turkey,  to  repay  German  loans  and  to  strengthen  the  Otto- 
man navy.  Later,  loans  of  $100,000,000  to  Turkey  and 
$35,000,000  to  Greece  were  authorized,  and  though  not  pub- 
licly issued,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  had  been  pri- 
vately advanced  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  French  for- 
eign office  has  evidently  not  always  been  fortunate  either  in 
its  forecasts  of  coming  events,  or  in  its  control  over  the 
international  operations  of  certain  French  banks.^  If  the 
armed-camp  situation  of  Europe  is  to  continue,  it  is  evident 
that  French  advances  to  foreign  interests  ought  to  be 
directed  by  a  wider  vision.^ 

Throughout  191 3  the  bank  rate  remained  at  4  per  cent; 
reports  averaged  1.95  per  cent  to  3.27  per  cent;  money  was 
plentiful,  yet  there  was  little  speculation.^ 

At  the  end  of  June  settlement,  19 14,  on  the  Bourse  the 
perpetual  3  per  cent,  France's  premier  security,  stood  at 
83.05  francs.  At  the  end  of  July  on  the  brink  of  war,  they 
sold  for  cash  at  78  francs,  a  drop  of  5  francs  on  one  of 

*  London  Financial  Times,  January  6,  1914. 

'  y.  J.  E.  Favre,  Le  Capital  Frangais  au  service  de  V Stranger. 

'  Raphael  George  Levy,  "  Les  Banques  Frangais  pendant  la  guerre," 
Journal  des  ^conomistes,  Aug.  191 5,  p.  236.  LaChapelle,  Nos  Finances 
pendant  /«  guerre,  p.  164. 

*  Raflfalovich,  Marchi  Financier,  1913. 
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the  prime  securities  of  the  worid/  that  sold  over  90  francs 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  war  in  191 2. 

Especially  to  be  noted  was  the  case  of  the  3^  per  cent 
rente  that  had  just  been  emitted  July  7  to  the  extent  of 
some  $161,000,000.  It  had  been  widely  advertised  by  a 
popular  ministry  and  was  over-subscribed  40  times,  largely 
by  speculators  who  anticipated  a  speedy  resale  at  a  moder- 
ate advance  over  the  issue  price  of  91  francs.  On  the  8th, 
9th,  and  loth  of  July  the  price  actually  did  rise  to  respec- 
tively 91.25,  91.50  and  92,  and  large  amounts  were  dealt  in 
on  the  Parquet  and  the  Coulisse  term  markets.  By  the 
25th  of  July  the  price  had  fallen  to  85  francs,  which  would 
have  spelled  ruin  to  numerous  holders  if  they  had  been 
obliged  to  liquidate  on  the  31st.  If  they  failed,  in  case  of 
liquidation,  the  Agents  concerned  would  have  had  to  bear 
the  loss,  and  if  it  proved  too  heavy  for  them,  the  Syndical 
Chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  solidarity  of  the  Compagnie 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pledge  all  the  resources  of  the 
Parquet  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  reporteurs  and  the 
sellers.^ 

This  depreciation  was  of  course  paralleled  by  the  fall  of 
the  whole  list,^  shares  of  banks,  foreign  government  bonds, 
railroad  and  industrial  prices  dropping  from  5  to  675  (Suez 
Canal  shares)  points,  largely  during  the  second  half  of  July. 

As  early  as  July  14  a  semi-panic  had  occurred  on  the 
Vienna  Bourse,  heavy  falls  of  prices  taking  place  for  the 
fourth  time  in  twelve  days.  This  coincided  with  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  that  "Austria 
Hungary  thk  time  has  decided  that  its  wishes  must  be  at- 

^  L'£conomiste  Frangais,  July  31,  1915,  p.  139;  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle,  Aug.  i,  1914,  p.  299. 
'  LaChapelle,  Nos  Finances  pendant  la  guerre,  p.  156. 
'  L'Rconomiste  Frangais,  Nov.  21,  1914,  p.  56. 
*  Cote  de  Banqtie  et  Bourse. 
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tended  to  and  complied  with  to  the  full  extent  by  Serbia."  ^ 
By  the  23d  prices  were  collapsing  on  all  the  Exchanges  of 
Europe  and  America.  There  was  a  semi-panic  on  the  Paris 
Bourse.  There  were  rumors  of  failures  of  banks  and  of 
difficulties  of  a  big  credit  institution  in  securing  the  return 
of  funds  advanced  to  Bulgaria. 

On  the  24th  and  25th,  the  Paris  market,  overwhelmed  by 
an  avalanche  of  sales,  collapsed  entirely.  The  Chambre  de 
Compensation  (Coulisse)  closed  the  Coulisse  market.  The 
Syndicate  of  bankers  closed  their  market  (Coulisse)  and 
prescribed  a  limited  time  in  which  cash  transactions  might 
take  place.  The  Parquet  remained  open  ostensibly,  but 
trading  was  exceedingly  restricted  and  prices  were  only 
nominal."  Owing  to  the  long-continued  period  of  anxiety, 
the  amount  loaned  on  securities  on  the  Bourse  was  the  low- 
est of  many  years,  estimated  at  some  $125,000,000,  of  which 
about  $80,000,000  was  in  reports.  But  there  had  been  a 
sudden  and  terrifying  fall  in  the  value  of  these  securities, 
and  to  make  the  next  settlement  of  July  31st,  the  Agents 
demanded  of  the  unfortunate  holders  who  had  bought  at  the 
higher  prices,  some  $50,000,000  as  the  balance  of  the  re- 
imbursement due  short  sellers  and  reporteurs.  Many  of  the 
latter  had  already  given  notice  to  the  Agents  that  they 
wished  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  coming  settlement,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  purchasers,  largely  speculators  for  a 
rise,  were  not  able  to  take  up  their  purchases,  and  could  not 
borrow  elsewhere  the  sums  due.  This  situation  ineyitably 
turned  all  eyes  to  the  money  market,  to  the  big  credit  institu- 
tions that  always  employed  many  millions  in  reports,  and 
to  the  Bank  of  France,  all  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  were 
already  having  troubles  of  their  own.^ 

'  Economist,  July  18,  1914. 

"*  Economist,  Aug.  i,  1914,  p.  231. 

'  Georges  LaChapelle,  Nos  Finances  pendant  la  guerre,  p.  118. 
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Some  of  these  credit  societies  were  undoubtedly  embar- 
rassed by  considerable  uncollectible  loans  of  a  nature  indi- 
cated above.  Working  always  on  a  minimum  cash  reserve 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  heavy  withdrawals 
by  depositors  that  had  already  begun  on  the  24th.  The  de- 
posits of  the  four  leading  credit  companies  totaled  over 
$i,cx)o,ooo,ooo  December  31,  191 3.  For  all  the  banks  the 
deposits  were  estimated  by  Raphael  George  Levy  to  be  some 
$2,ooo,cxx),ooo.  These  credit  societies  had  preceded  the 
Bourse  in  their  claim  for  credit  accommodation  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  their  sole  source  of  ready  money.  Many 
of  their  loans,  of  course,  had  been  made  to  men  now  mobil- 
ized and  to  those  living  in  territory  soon  to  be  invaded, 
from  whom  payments  could  hardly  be  expected;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  their  deposits  was  payable 
on  demand. 

In  a  situation  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Bourse  and  the 
big  credit  banks  were  hundreds  of  savings  banks  of  Paris 
and  the  Provinces,  with  deposits  estimated  at  some  $1,- 
000,000,000  and  little  ready  cash.  It  was  calculated  that 
between  the  25th  of  July  and  the  ist  of  August,  with- 
drawals from  the  deposit  and  savings  banks  exceeded  $600,- 
000,000.^ 

All  these,  however,  were  not  the  only  visitors  expected  at 
the  Bank  of  France.  A  secret  agreement  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  bank,  signed  by  M.  Klotz, 
finance  minister,  and  M.  Pallain,  governor  of  the  bank  (Nov. 
II,  191 1 )  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident.  This  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  bank  should  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  $580,000,000  in  measure  as  required  from  the 
date  of  mobilization.  In  return,  the  bank  was  to  receive 
treasury  notes  running  three  months,  and  renewable  at  the 

^  Sconomiste  Europeen,  Dec.  11,  1914,  p.  242. 
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rate  of  i  per  cent  per  year.  Since  that  date,  it  transpired, 
the  bank  had  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  financial 
preparations  for  war.  It  had  followed  minutely  every  indi- 
cation of  financial  preparations  for  war  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  had  taken  careful  measures  to  meet  them.  It 
had  sent  to  its  branches  a  secret  circular,  to  be  opened  only 
in  case  of  war,  giving  detailed  instructions  that  later  were 
everywhere  carried  out  to  the  minute.  It  had  had  printed  a 
stock  of  $300,000,000  of  20  franc  ($4)  and  5  franc  notes 
to  supply  the  demand  for  small  change  it  foresaw  would 
result  from  the  hoarding  of  gold  coin  during  the  war.  It 
had  apportioned  these  notes  territorially  according  to  the 
probable  demand,  and  they  were  issued  everywhere  at  a 
given  moment.  This  agreement,  however,  and  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  bank  were  then  generally  unknown,  and 
although  the  weekly  statement  of  the  bank  was  open  to  all, 
and  the  bank's  position  was  known  to  be  soimd,  the  moment 
was  so  fraught  with  dire  possibilities,  and  the  situation  of  all 
other  financial  institutions  was  so  desperate  that  not  without 
anxiety  every  mind  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  all 
now  depended  on  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  situation  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  in  every  way, 
good.  Since  1870  when  the  payment  of  the  billion-dollar 
indemnity  to  Germany  drew  the  gold  out  of  the  peasants' 
socks,  the  Bank  had  steadily  increased  its  bullion  reserve. 
In  1905  it  reached  some  $520,000,000.  July  30,  1914,  it 
stood  (including  some  silver)  in  round  numbers  at  $953,- 
000,000.  This  sum  was  over  50  per  cent  of  all  liabilities, 
and  only  some  $383,000,000  less  than  the  note  issue  (al- 
ready swollen,  in  round  numbers,  to  $1,336,000,000  only 
$24,000,000  under  its  legal  limit  of  $1,360,000,000) ,  making 

*  LaChapelle,  "  La  Banque  de  France,"  Revue  de  Paris,  April  15,  191 5, 
p.  822. 
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a  reserve  against  notes  of  over  70  per  cent.  One  powerful 
fact  had  impelled  the  Bank  thus  to  build  up  its  gold  reserve. 
It  was  the  visible  evidence  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  its  national  bank  was  well  grounded.  It  far  outweighed 
the  commercial  portfolio  as  the  material  rock  on  which  rested 
the  French  system  of  money  and  credit.  So  long  as  con- 
fidence in  the  Bank  existed  it  could  issue  its  notes  without 
limit  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  without  danger  of  a 
sudden  storm  of  demands  for  redemption  in  coin. 

The  statement  of  the  Bank  for  July  30  showed  that  re- 
course to  its  resources  since  July  23d  had  been  on  a  large 
scale.  Its  note  issue  had  jumped  some  $154,000,000,  its 
Paris  discounts  had  increased  in  the  same  period  over  $164,- 
000,000,  and  its  advances  on  public  securities  had  grown  by 
over  $8,000,000 ;  it  had  also  lost  over  $4,000,000  of  its  gold 
reserve  on  which  demands  were  increasing  with  every  hour. 
To  have  attempted  to  meet  at  once  all  these  diverse  and  con- 
flicting demands,  obviously  in  large  part  the  result  of  panic, 
would  have  involved  a  dangerously  great  and  immediate 
expansion  of  its  note  issue.  This  would  possibly  have  im- 
perilled confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Bank  and  in  the 
Government.  In  addition,  such  action  would  have  brought 
about  a  rise  in  prices. 

By  Monday,  the  27th,  all  continental  exchanges  were 
closed,  or  trading  under  close  restrictions.  The  28th  of 
July,  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  August  ist  Ger- 
many declared  war  on  Russia,  and  the  French  president 
signed  the  decree  of  mobilization.  The  28th,  the  Syndic 
went  to  the  Finance  Minister  to  talk  over  the  situation,  and 
on  the  3 1  st  two  meetings  with  the  big  bankers  and  the  Bank 
of  France  were  held.  The  bankers  said  that  in  view  of  their 
precarious  situation  they  could  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Bourse  while  the  Bank  of  France  said  it  must  reserve  its 
resources  for  the  national  defense.    The  unanimous  opinion 
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of  the  meeting  was  that  the  liquidation  of  the  31st  should  be 
postponed,  and  after  consulting  with  the  Coulisse,  the 
Finance  Minister  hesitated  no  longer  in  concurring. 

Immediately  the  Syndical  Chamber  proceeded  to  arrange 
its  internal  affairs  to  postpone  the  settlement,  while  the 
Finance  Minister  agreed  to  homologate  the  decision,  post- 
poning the  settlement  of  July  31st  to  the  end  of  August  and 
later  to  the  end  of  September,  1914. 

Thereupon  the  big  banks,  who  saw  a  large  part  of  their 
funds  immobilized  in  advances  upon  unsalable  securities,  and 
in  non-liquidating  reports,  demanded  a  moratorium  on  de- 
posits, the  merchants  making  a  similar  demand  for  com- 
mercial paper/  Existing  law  authorized  the  postponement 
of  the  maturities  of  commercial  paper,  but  was  silent  about 
deposits,  hence  the  council  of  ministers  refused  at  first  to 
rescue  the  banks.  Later,  urged  by  M.  Cochery,  the  council, 
on  the  plea  of  emergency  and  of  immediate  ratification  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  decreed,  on  the  night  of  July  31, 
August  I,  a  moratorium  on  bank  deposits,-  though  this  was 
clearly  illegal. 

The  5th  of  August,  the  date  of  the  German  declaration  of 
war  on  France,  an  emergency  law  was  passed,  permitting 
the  Government  through  successive  decrees,  beyond  the  two 
already  made  (some  four  in  all),  to  suspend  payment  of 
coupons,  interests,  dividends,  sums  due  on  contract,  of  in- 
surance, mortgages,  saving  deposits,  (except  $20  per  month 
to  each  depositor) .  to  prorogate  delays  in  payments  of  rents, 
etc.,  and  even  of  installments  due  on  the  recent  3^  per  cent 
loan.  The  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  was  arrested, 
and  all  credit  suspended.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  secret  agreement  of  191 1  between  the  Govern- 

*  Jean  Salames,  Le  Moratorium,  1915. 

'  LaChapelle,  Nos  finances  pendant  la  guerre,  p.  118. 
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ment  and  the  Bank,  which  was  confirmed,  all  of  these  emer- 
gency measures  were  improvised  on  the  hour. 

Most  important  of  all  for  the  Bank  were  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  and  the  decree  raising  the  authorized 
note  issue  from  $  1,360, 000, cx)o  to  $2,400,000,000.  This 
enabled  the  bank,  beside  providing  the  Government  with 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  191 1,  to  continue 
discounting  without  restraint  or  conditions,  bills  offered  it 
by  the  credit  societies  and  others.^ 

Its  discounts  risen  already  on  the 

25  of  July,  1914,  to  $310,800,000,  increased  rapidly  from 


day  to  day,  on  the  27  " 

" 

reaching 

316,600,000 

"  "  28  " 

a 

« 

336,400,000 

"  "  29  " 

a 

<( 

387,400,000 

"  "  30  " 

" 

t( 

488,800,000 

"  "  31  " 

" 

It 

578,000,000 

«  ((   ^  (( 

Aug. 

« 

608,200,000 

"  "  2  " 

« 

« 

685,200,000 

These  discounts,  in  spite  of  the  moratorium  which  post- 
poned the  payment  of  the  bills  which  the  bank  was  admitting 
to  discount,  continued  under  certain  conditions  to  grow, 
totaling  August  4,  some  $800,000,000,  and  finally,  on  Oc- 
tober I,  $995,200,000.  By  a  decree  of  the  29th  of  August, 
however,  these  "  frozen  "  bills  were  charged  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  appeared  in  the  reduction 
of  the  total  held  by  the  bank  by  $120,000,000  from  October 
I  to  December  10,  19 14,  although  by  April,  191 5  there  were 
still  in  the  bank's  portfolio  some  $600,000,000  of  bills  pro- 
rogated. This  policy  of  course  freed  the  credit  banks  of 
deposit  from  the  heavy  burden  of  uncollectible  bills,  and 
provided  them  with  resources  to  repay  their  depositors  on 
demand,  and  thus  hasten  the  day  when  they  could  recom- 
mence the  discount  of  bills  drawn  after  August  4,  1914  and 
not  subject  to  the  moratorium. 

In  fulfilling  its  agreement  with  the  Government  the  Bank 

*  Economist,  Aug.  15,  1914,  p.  322. 
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by  March,  191 5  had  advanced  $920,000,000  and  by  a  new 
agreement  signed  at  Bordeaux  September  21,  191 4,  the  total 
amount  of  advances  was  fixed  at  $1,200,000,000  with  in- 
terest at  I  per  cent  per  year.  This  debt  to  the  state  and 
the  commercial  paper  moratorium  in  effect  entailed  a  forced 
issue  of  notes  as  in  1870.  The  result  of  this  has  not 
yet  been  so  unfortunate  as  in  the  past,  but  recognizing  the 
danger  of  inflation  the  minister  of  finance  engaged  the  State 
to  reimburse  the  Bank  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  either 
by  means  of  ordinary  budget  receipts,  or  from  the  first  loan, 
or  from  other  extraordinary  resources.  A  year  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  renewal  of  the  treasury  notes 
turned  over  to  the  Bank  in  proportion  to  its  advances,  will 
be  effected  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year.  The  profits  of 
the  extra  2  per  cent,  however,  will  not  go  directly  to  the 
stockholder,  but  will  constitute  a  special  fund  to  cover  the 
losses  that  may  be  entailed  by  the  "  frozen  "  assets  held  in 
the  Bank's  portfolio.^ 

This  policy  of  the  state's  guaranteeing  directly  the  out- 
come of  operations  undertaken  by  the  Bank  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  words  of  M.  Ribot,  finance  minister, 
could  hardly  be  defended  except  as  an  action  taken  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  which  would  always  remain  exceptional.^  France 
followed  a  precedent  set  a  little  before  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  guaranteeing  the  Bank  of  England  against  sim- 
ilar losses,  and  in  consideration  of  a  similar  service  rendered 
by  the  Bank  to  commerce  and  the  banks  and  to  the  credit 
structure  both  of  the  present  and  the  future.^ 

The  weekly  statement  of  July  30,  1914,  was  the  last  one 

'LaChapelle,  "La  Banque  de  France,"  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Apr.  15, 
1915,  P-  822. 
'  Report  of  M.  Ribot,  December,  1914. 
3  Nos  Finances  Pendant  la  Guerre,  p.  279. 
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published  by  the  Bank  until  six  months  of  war  had  passed, 
when  the  practice  was  definitely  resumed.  At  this  time, 
January  28,  191 5,  the  metal  reserve  of  the  Bank  was 
some  $999,800,000  as  compared  with  $953,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  July,  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  liquid  assets  of  some  $37,200,000  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bank  in  foreign  countries.  Bills  held  subject  to  the 
moratorium  were  some  $636,400,000,  loans  tO'  the  State 
$780,000,000,  while  the  note  circulation  had  risen  from 
some  $1,3336,000,000  to  $2,094,600,000.  While  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  credit  banks  had  resulted  eventually 
in  the  withdrawal  of  certain  depositors  and  a  large  fall 
in  deposits,  the  universal  approval  of,  and  confidence  in 
the  Bank  of  France  had  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  its 
average  of  current  deposits  (compfes  courants)  had  in- 
creased over  $200,000,000^  from  some  $189,514,372  on 
July  30,  1914,  to  $530,1 15,246.  Its  current  discounts,  how- 
ever, not  overdue,  had  fallen  from  about  $300,000,000  July 
25  in  the  early  days  of  the  crisis  to  $239,000,000  in  round 
numbers,  while  its  advances  on  public  securities  were  in 
round  nimibers  practically  the  same  ($140,000,000)  as  in 
July  19 14  and  also  July  191 3.'  The  discount  and  loan  rates 
of  the  Bank  that  had  stood  respectively  at  3^^  per  cent  and 
43^  per  cent  from  January  29,  191 4,  (previously  4  per  cent 
and  5  per  cent)  were  raised  on  July  30  to  4^  per  cent  and 
5%  per  cent  and  on  August  i  to  6  per  cent  and  7  per  cent, 
although  the  Bank  of  England's  rate  had  gone  to  10  per 
cent.  August  20,  the  rates  were  lowered  to  5  per  cent  and  6 
per  cent  where  they  have  since  remained  (January,  1919). 
The  higher  rate  is  naturally  imposed  for  loans  on  securities, 
from  the  greater  immobilization  of  capital  that  they  entail. 
In  advance  of  reverting  to  the  intimate  Bourse  situation 

1  Nos  Unances  pendant  la  guerre,  p.  2^. 
-  Vide  Weekly  statements,  Bank  of  France. 
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it  is  illuminating  to  trace  the  course  of  the  French  deposit 
banks  whose  position  was  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
Bourse.^  The  Hberal  discount  policy  pursued  by  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  later  the  liberation  of  certain  sums  that  they 
had  employed  in  reports,  did  not  suffice  for  many  a  day  to 
allow  these  institutions  to  continue  without  the  moratorium 
which  was  legally  affirmed  August  4,  to  apply  to  their  de- 
posits. They  were  not  altogether  exempted,  however.  The 
decree  of  August  4  allowed  them  to  postpone  the  repayment 
of  cash  deposits  and  creditor  balances  on  current  account  for 
30  days,  dating  from  August  i,  19 14,  under  the  following 
conditions.  Any  deposit  or  credit  balance  of  $50  or  less 
could  be  entirely  withdrawn  during  the  30  days  by  the  de- 
positor. On  larger  amounts,  the  holder  could  withdraw,  in 
addition  to  this  sum,  only  5  per  cent  of  the  balance. 

The  provisions  applied  only  to  depositors  of  August  i, 
or  earlier.  Agricultural,  commercial,  industrial  employers 
could  withdraw  each  payday  enough  of  their  deposits  to 
meet  their  payroll  requirements,  on  presentation  of  the  pay- 
roll. Requisitioned  industries  could  withdraw  the  total 
sums  due  them.  By  successive  decrees  of  progressively  less 
lenient  terms,  repayment  was  postponed  in  turn  to  30  days 
from  September  i,  then  30  days  from  October  i,  then  to 
December  31,  and  finally  a  last  extension  was  decreed  to  the 
end  of  February.  By  the  new  decrees,  the  minimum  of 
obligatory  repayments  was  carried  to  $200  and  finally  to 
50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  of  the  balance,  depending  upon 
whether  it  was  desired  for  personal  or  for  commercial  and 
industrial  use.^  By  the  decree  of  August  29,  mentioned 
heretofore,  it  was  further  decreed  that  the  credit  companies 
should  pay  3  per  cent  interest  on  the  "  frozen  deposits  ". ' 

*  G.  Manchez,  Societes  de  Depots,  pp.  1-169. 

'Deseure,  "  Le  Moratorium,"  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Mar.  1915,  p.  166. 

•  Report  of  M.  Ribot,  1914. 
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This  provision  hastened  the  action  of  the  credit  companies 
in  reducing  their  debts.  Early  in  December,  the  Credit 
Lyonnais,  Societe  Generale,  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  Credit 
Industriel  et  Commercial,  La  Banque  de  1' Union  Parisienne, 
and  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  de  la  Suisse,  announced  that  be- 
ginning with  January  15,  they  would  no  longer  avail  them- 
selves of  the  moratorium. 

In  the  review  of  the  financial  situation,  a  model  of  clarity 
and  precise  knowledge,  written  by  finance  minister  Ribot 
w^hile  the  French  Government,  early  in  December,  1914,  was 
still  at  Bordeaux,  mention  is  made  of  the  decision  just  taken 
by  some  of  the  credit  companies  to  begin  again  the  discount 
of  commercial  paper  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible.  Ribot 
also  refers  to  criticisms  of  a  lack  of  courage  and  confidence 
made  against  them,  saying  that  with  the  general  prostration 
of  business  (thousands  of  concerns  had  closed  their  doors 
since  August  i)  the  demand  for  discounts  was  not  great, 
cash  transactions  being  the  rule,  and  that  moreover,  the 
credit  companies  had  preferred  to  wait  until  the  Bank  of 
France  had  declared  itself  prepared,  as  it  had  just  done,  to 
discount  under  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war,  the 
bills  presented  tO'  it.  Below  is  a  comparison  of  certain 
items,  in  round  numbers,  in  millions  of  francs,  from  the 
June  30,  1914  and  191 5  statements  of  the  four  leading 
credit  companies.^ 


Cash 

Bills              Reports  and 
Discounted     Secured  Loans 

Deposits  and 
Credit  Accounts 

I914   I915 

Credit  Lyonnais 231     8g8 

Societe  Generale  . . .   160     102  f 
Comptoir  d'fiscompte  197    393 
Credit    Industriel    et 

I914   I915        I914   I915 

1648    858*     357    254 
739    278 1     403    475 1 
1017    560        249    181 

I9I4     I915 

2Z7^     396 
1644   loSif 

1437  IC83 

Commercial 15      22 

137     118          72      46 

291    207 

*  Includes  Gov't  treasury  notes  (Boiis  de  la  Defense  Nationale). 
tDec.  31,  1914- 

^  L'S£onomiste  Frangais,  Aug.  1914  and  1915;  May  1915. 
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Of  all  the  great  French  financial  institutions,  the  Bourse 
was  undoubtedly  the  hardest  hit  by  the  sudden  explosion  of 
the  war,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
objects  of  its  transactions  are  exclusively  long-term  securi- 
ties, representing  for  the  most  part  a  fixed  capital.  With 
the  closing  up  of  thousands  of  factories,  shops  and  businesses 
of  all  kinds  following  the  mobilization,  with  the  complete 
stoppage  of  trade  with  Germany  and  Austria  and  Russia  and 
its  decline  with  other  countries,  and  with  the  invasion  of  the 
richest  and  most  industrialized  provinces  of  France  by  the 
foe,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  interest  and  dividends  should 
cease  to  be  paid,  perhaps  forever.  It  was  natural  also  that 
everyone,  and  especially  those  in  need  of  funds,  should  wish 
to  sell,  and  that  none  should  wish  to  buy.  Consequently  it 
is  not  surprising  that  security  prices,  even  those  of  the 
French  Government,  fell  even  lower  and  lower.  Neither  is 
it  surprising  that  the  buyers,  who  had  contracted  to  pur- 
chase some  $100,000,000  at  July  prices,  largely  with  the 
expectation  of  carrying  them  over  from  liquidation  to 
liquidation  on  borrowed  money  until  they  could  sell  them 
to  permanent  investors  at  an  advance,  caught  in  the  trap 
of  war,  were  unable  for  many  months  to  take  up  (pay  for 
outright)  their  purchases,  or  even  to  pay  up  the  ever- 
increasing  "differences"  between  the  prices  of  July  1914 
and  the  actual  prices,  whatever  they  might  be,  or  even  to 
borrow  by  their  sole  efiforts,  the  necessary  sums.^  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  a  few  leading  shares  indicates  the  general 
course  of  the  market  from  July  2,  19 14  to  July  26,  191 7, 
including  prices  of  December  7,  date  of  the  reopening  of 
the  market  for  cash  transactions  after  the  closure  early  in 
September  when  the  Government  moved  to  Bordeaux. 

*  Cf.  L'Uconomiste  Frangais,  August  8,  1914,  p.  203. 
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1914 


July  2 


3  per  cent.  Rentes /(?r- 
petual[z.\  95  in  1913J 
Russian  5  per  cent.  .  . 
Bank  of  France  shares. 
Credit  Lyonnais  .  . 
Suez  Canal       .... 

Northern  Ry 

Paris- Lyons  Ry.  ,    .    . 


83  fr.  75c. 

78 

102  fr.  5 

95  fr-  9 

4060 

4400 

1592 

1340 

4975 

4300 

1725 

1249 

1235 

1 190 

July  30 


Dec.  7 


72  fr.  50 
88  fr.  20 

4350  Prox. 

1050 

4000  Prox. 

1400  Prox. 


1915 


July  22 


69 

4475 
1006 
3990 
1215 
1052  Prox. 


1916 


July  27 


64  fr.  30 
89  fr.  50 

5175 
1220 
4470 
1485 
1165 


1917 


July  26 


61  fr.  10 

75  fr.  5 

5210 

"37 

4500 

1286 

990 


Prices  of  July  30  to  September  3  on  the  Parquet  and  from 
August  1 7  on  the  Coulisse,  which  was  temporarily  reopened 
on  that  date  after  the  closure  of  July  24,  were  for  cash,  and 
were  more  or  less  nominal.  For  the  great  mass  of  securi- 
ties the  decree  of  August  29  postponed  the  liquidation  30 
days,  while  the  decree  of  September  27,  1914,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  the  situation's  being  retrieved  by 
the  market  itself,  suspended  indefinitely  **  all  demands  for 
repayment  and  all  legal  actions  relative  to  time  transactions 
previous  to  August  4,  191 4  in  rentes.  Government  obliga- 
tions and  other  securities,  as  well  as  to  related  report  oper- 
ations." The  amounts  due  were  to  be  increased  by  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  year.- 

This  decree,  on  September  15,  191 5,  when  the  war  was 
going  better,  and  the  reopening  of  the  term  market  was 
in  view,  was  modified  as  follows.  The  liquidation  was 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  month,  14  months  from  its 
original  postponement.  The  differences  between  the  prices 
of  that  date  and  those  of  July  15  and  June  30  (for  securi- 
ties not  quoted  in  the  middlemonth)  due  from  purchaser^^ 

^  "  Marche,  Financier  hebdomadaire,"  Sconomiste  Europien,  etc. 
~  Gconomiste  Frangais,  Oct.  3,  p.  383. 
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were  made  payable  10  per  cent  the  day  after  the  settlement, 
and  10  per  cent  at  each  end-of -month  settlement  for  the  next 
9  months  to  June  30,  191 6.  Differences  (caused  by  fur- 
ther falls  in  prices)  due  as  the  result  of  succeeding  settle- 
ments (after  September  i)  were  to  be  payable  at  once  as  in 
ordinary  times.  The  accumulated  moratorium  interest  was 
made  payable  from  the  2nd  of  the  following  October.  It 
was  also  provided  that  debtors  could  obtain  further  re- 
lief through  appeal  to  the  courts.  Sums  due  in  the  future 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  June  19 16  and  also 
those  accorded  a  further  postponement  by  the  courts  were 
to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.  All  demands  for  payment 
from  debtors  with  the  colors,  or  from  inhabitants  of  in- 
vaded provinces,  were  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  All 
demands  for  payment  and  legal  action  not  comprehended  in 
the  foregoing,  except  in  regard  to  enemy  subjects,  were 
provisionally  postponed.^ 

This  decree  was  not  issued  without  opposition.  The  3 
per  cent  rente  which  had  stood  at  83  francs  70c.  at  the  June 
settlement  of  1914  had  declined  to  68  fr,  25  c.  on  September 
10,  191 5,  and  reached  66  fr.  50  (4^^  per  cent  basis)  on  Sep- 
tember 30  following,  a  decline  of  17  fr.  20.  Many  holders 
complained,  and  a  deputy  asserted  vehemently  that  the  liqui- 
dation price  should  be  fixed  as  that  of  July  31,  1914,  the  date 
of  the  postponed  July  liquidation,  but  M.  Ribot,  pointing  out 
that  no  actual  settlement  had  taken  place  at  that  time,  and 
that  if  it  had,  prices  in  the  panic  would  have  touched  an  un- 
known low  level,  stood  firmly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
original  contracts. 

In  the  meantime,  between  August  19 14  and  September  30, 
191 5,  many  relief  measures  had  been  proposed  and  some 
adopted.     Indeed  it  was  as  the  consequence  of  the  final 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Sept.  16,  1916. 
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attainment  of  an  accord  between  the  Bourse,  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Government  that  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
the  Hquidation  and  prepare  for  the  opening  of  the  term 
market  under  a  regime  of  Hmited  prices.  Some  of  the  de- 
cisions had  even  been  taken  and  put  into  effect  as  early  as 
November.  The  first  arrangement  reached  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  offer  by  the  Bank  to  pay  over  40  per  cent  of  the  loans 
(not  exceeding  a  total  advance  of  $40,000,000)  for  carry- 
ing forward  securities,  on  the  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  the 
securities  in  question.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Agents  de  Change  depositing  securities  on  behalf  of  their 
clients,  and  acceptance  of  course  was  voluntary.  The 
statutes  governing  the  Bank  did  not  allow  it  to  make  ad- 
vances on  all  the  diverse  securities  reported.  Three  signa^ 
tures  were  required  to  enable  the  Bank  to  discount.  Or- 
ders were  to  be  drawn  by  Agents,  acting  for  clients  to  whom 
sums  were  due,  on  the  debtors  represented  by  their  Agents. 
These  would  be  countersigned  by  the  Syndic  for  the  Syndi- 
cal  Chamber  of  the  Compagnie,  and  discounted  at  the  Bank 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  sums  reported,  at  5  per  cent.  These 
sums  were  then  to  be  turned  over  to  capitalist  report eurs 
who  desired  to  be  reimbursed.^  This  partial  solution  left 
the  Coulisse  out  in  the  cold,  but  that  enterprising  commun- 
ity (Chambre  Syndical  de  Banquiers)  promptly  began  the 
organization  of  a  kind  of  solidarity  of  its  own.  They  in- 
vested $2,200,000  in  National  Defense  notes  (bons)  and 
eventually  used  this  security  as  the  basis  of  a  liquidation 
bank  to  assist  in  solving  the  "  frozen  "  carry-overs  on  the 
Coulisse.^  However,  neither  arrangement  seemed  to  have 
had  any  immediate  effect.     The  Agents  de  Change  on  their 

^  Cf.  U£conomiste  Frangais,  Nov.  14,  1914,  p.  495,  and  Nov.  21,  1914^ 
p.  920. 
'  Ihid.,  Nov.  28,  1 914,  p.  960. 
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l>art  put  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  Coulisse  could 
not  fuid  lenders  with  the  necessary  capital.  Thus  matters 
dragged  along  through  191 5,  until,  through  rising  prices 
here  and  there,  and  friendly  adjustments,  the  total  sum 
tied  up  at  the  middle  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  some 
$60,000,000/ 

The  efforts  of  M.  Ribot,  to  whom  it  was  a  cause  of  anxiety 
in  view  of  the  coming  loans,  that  this  great  national  security 
market  should  be  so  long  embarrassed,  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  arrangements  that  led  to  fixing  the  date 
for  the  term  settlement  at  September  30,  191 5. 

The  Bank  of  France  agreed  to  raise  the  limit  of  its  ad- 
vances offered  to  $50,000,000.  The  Parquet  issued  $15,- 
000,000  of  6  per  cent  notes  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pagnie,  and  these  were  easily  placed.  With  these  funds,  to 
which  was  added  by  M.  Ribot  a  contingent  guarantee  of  the 
treasury  of  some  $15,000,000  in  treasury  notes  renewable 
«very  three  months  for  two  years,  the  Agents  not  only  of- 
fered to  reimburse  all  reporteurs  who  desired  it,  but  loaned 
$7,000,000  to  the  Coulisse  to  enable  it  to  reimburse  credit- 
ors for  the  "  differences  "  and  the  moratorium  interest  due 
them  on  Coulisse  securities. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  settlements  on  the  two  markets 
should  proceed  simultaneously,  as  many  operators  and  capi- 
talist reporteurs  were  debtors  on  one  and  creditors  on  the 
other.  The  settlement  was  to  be  carried  out  according  to 
the  ordinary  regulations.  Purchasers  of  securities  could 
take  them  up  at  any  settlement,  but  if  not  able  to  do  so, 
could  continue  to  be  officially  reported. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  Bourse  had  been  the  3j4 
per  cent  rentes  in  which  speculation  had  been  particularly 
heavy  on  the  Coulisse  de  Rentes.     Some  time  before,  Mr. 

1  Cf.  U^conomiste  Frangais,  June  26,  1915, 
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Ribot,  having  agreed  with  the  Bank  of  France  that  it  should 
advance  necessary  sums  on  them,  had  made  them  con- 
vertible at  91  into  5  per  cent  notes  of  the  National  Defense 
(on  a  3^  per  cent  basis)  and  he  announced  at  this  time 
that  nearl}^  all  of  them  had  been  so  converted.  As  to  the 
floating  3  per  cent  rentes,  always  an  important  part  of  the 
carr3'overs,  he  stated  that  a  great  financial  institution  (Caisse 
de  Depots  et  Consignations)  had  agreed  to  buy  them  as 
offered/  These  efforts  were  successfully  carried  through 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  sums  raised  would  not  be 
needed,  as  the  report eurs  did  not  ask  reimbursement  after 
the  liquidation  of  the  30th.  They  had  regained  confidence 
and  continued  to  support  the  market,^  the  business  of  which 
however,  had  shrunk  to  a  minimum  of  its  former  total.  In 
fact,  it  is  improbable  that  French  finance  and  the  Paris 
Bourse  will  ever  regain  their  old  international  position  and 
prestige. 

All  these  measures  descril^ed  in  the  preceding  pages,  im- 
portant as  they  were  in  themselves,  were  subordinate  or 
tributary  to  the  first  great  financial  necessity  of  a  nation  at 
war,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  national  defense.  Some 
account  of  this  process,  with  which  they  were  inextricably 
involved,  is  necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
measures  described  above. 

When  M.  Ribot  took  office  the  26th  of  August  19 14,  he 
found  indeed  that  the  task  of  financing  the  war  was  one  of 
tremendous  difficulties.  The  prostration  of  the  banks  and 
the  Bourse,  and  the  Government's  lack  of  facilities,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  $160,000,000  loan  which  had  just  been 
issued  and  of  which  only  $76,000,000  had  loeen  paid  up, 

^  Nos  Finances  Pendant  la  Guerre,  p.  166. 

'  Cf.  G.  LaChapelle,  "  La  Bourse  de  Paris,"  in  Revue  de  Paris,  July, 
1915,  p.  384- 
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deprived  him  of  the  power  to  issue  an  immediate  and 
large  loan  in  the  usual  way.  As  mentioned  above,  he 
went  first  to  the  Bank  of  France,  and  up  to  January  28, 
1 91 5,  had  relied  on  it  to  the  extent  of  $780,000,000/ 
His  next  step  was  to  take  care  of  the  balance  of  the 
3/^  per  cent  rentes,  as  shown  previously,  by  offering  to 
exchange  them  for  treasury  notes  (see  below)  on  a  3>4 
per  cent  basis  with  a  5  per  cent  premium,  and  entrust- 
ing the  Bank  with  their  immediate  rescue.  This  opera- 
tion added  $92,400,000  (this  amount  was  eventually  paid 
up)  to  the  Government's  resources.  He  then  inaugur- 
ated the  issue  of  treasury  notes  denominated  "  Bons  de  la 
Defense  Nationale"  and  conducted  a  great  patriotic  cam- 
paign for  their  purchase,  reorganizing  the  agencies  of  the 
treasury  for  the  placing  of  the  notes,  of  which  there  were 
some  18  categories,  directly  with  the  ultimate  buyers.  The 
interest,  at  first  5  per  cent,  was  payable  in  advance,  and  was 
deducted  from  the  price  of  issue.  It  was  virtually  a  huge 
discount  operation  of  their  Government's  notes  on  the  part 
of  the  French  people.  They  were  at  first  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $20,  $100,  and  $200,  and  later  in  as  small 
amounts  as  $1  and  $4  sold  through  the  post  offices.  They 
matured  in  3  months,  6  months,  and  i  year  and  were  ex- 
changeable at  par  for  future  long-term  loans.  Later  the 
rate  on  the  three-month  maturities  was  cut  to  4  per  cent  and 
the  Bank  of  France  was  empowered  to  discount  any  not  hav- 
ing over  three  months  to  run.  The  issue  met  with  general 
approval  by  the  public,  and  by  the  30th  of  June,  191 5,  over 
$1,100,000,000  of  these  notes  were  in  circulation,  and  by  the 
31st  of  August  following,  $1,394,000,000  not  including  those 
placed  in  England  and  the  United  States.  As  the  amount 
of  these  notes  increased,  especially  the  longer  maturities,  pre- 

^  Bilan  de  Bank  de  France. 
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parations  were  made  for  a  longer  term  issue/  These  notes 
or  bonds  bore  5  per  cent  interest,  were  to  mature  in  1925 
and  were  emitted  at  96  fr.  50.  Subscriptions  by  the  30th  of 
June  were  nominally  over  $500,000,000  and  by  August, 
191 5,  had  exceeded  $600,000,000." 

By  the  12th  oi  November,  191 5,  according  to  M.  Ribot,* 
the  total  of  notes  had  reached  $1,670,000,000  and  the  total  of 
bonds  of  5  and  10  years  maturities,  had  passed  $731,000,000, 
a  combined  total  of  over  $2,400,000,000.  It  was  time  for 
the  great  national  loan  that  had  been  heralded  from  the  first 
days  of  the  war. 

This  loan  which  could  be  paid  up  in  notes,  short  term 
bonds,  the  3^  per  cent  rentes,  or  even  the  3  per  cent  per- 
petual rentes  was  for  an  indefinite  amount,  at  5  per  cent 
perpetual,  but  guaranteed  against  conversion  up  to  January 
I,  1 93 1,  and  exempt  from  taxation.  The  issue  price  was 
fixed  at  88  per  cent  for  those  who  paid  up  in  four  successive 
installments  by  March  15,  191 6,  and  at  87  fr.  25  for  those 
settling  at  once.  Subscription  began  November  25,  1915-* 
The  total  amount  subscribed  was  $3,260,000,000  of  which 
$1,273,600,000  was  cash.  The  share  of  France  in  the 
Anglo-French  loan  placed  in  the  United  States  had  been 
$259,000,000  and  the  gold  loan  in  London  had  brought  in 
$302,400,000,  the  grand  total  being  at  this  date  (January 
31,  1915),  including  advances  from  the  Bank  of  France  of 
$1,060,000,000,  some  $5,531,400,000. 

By  the  31st  of  July  19 16,  according  to  the  report  of  M. 
Ribot  to  the  Budget  Committee,^  the  total  receipts  from 
loans  including  $100,000,000  or  more  placed  in  the  United 

^ "  Loi  de  loth  et  Decret  du  13  Fevrier  1915,"  Journal  OMciel. 

2  Nos  Finances  Pendant  la  Guerre,  p.  252. 

'^  Journal  OMciel,  Nov.  13,  1915. 

*  L'£conomiste  Frangais,  Nov.  27,  1915,  p.  695. 

^  Ihid.,  Sept.  1916,  p.  383. 
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States,  treasury  notes  sold  in  England  of  $463,000,000,  ad- 
vances from  the  Bank  of  France  of  $1,660,000,000  and  from 
the  Bank  of  Algeria  of  $9,000,000,  had  reached  some  $7,- 
653.000,000,  while  the  total  expenses  of  the  Government, 
civil  and  military,  from  August  i,  191 5  to  December  31, 
1916  were  estimated  at  some  $12,300,000,000.  A  new  loan 
was  necessary.  It  was  issued,  beginning  October  5  and 
closing  exactly  on  October  29,  19 16.  The  rate  was  5  per 
cent  perpetual,  price  88  fr.  75  or  87  fr.  50  for  holders  of 
the  preceding  5  per  cent  loan  whose  subscription  was  full 
paid.  It  was  not  to  be  subject  to  conversion  before  Janu- 
ary I,  1 93 1  and  was  to  be  free  from  all  taxes.  On  the  i  ith 
of  December  M.  Ribot  announced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  total  nominal  subscriptions  were  some  $2,- 
300,000,000. 

From  November  26  to  December  6,  191 7  subscriptions 
were  taken  for  a  third  national  perpetual  loan  of  $2,500,- 
000,000  real  capital.  The  rate  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  the 
price  (for  immediate  payment)  at  6S  fr.  60,  and  the  rentes 
were  exempt  from  taxation.  In  addition  a  sinking  fund 
was  provided  to  retire  them.  The  French  subscription  alone 
was  $2,055,300,000.' 

A  report  on  the  1918  budget  by  Louis  Main  ^  estimated 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  from  August  i, 
1914  to  December  31,  1917,  at  $21,300,000,000,  met  in  part 
by  $4,000,000,000  in  notes  and  by  $6,200,000,000  from  the 
three  big  loans. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918,  such  were  the  straits  to  which 
the  treasury  was  reduced,  new  5  per  cent  bonds  {obliga- 
tions) of  the  national  defense  were  issued  at  par,  but  with 
the  advantage  of  being  payable  at  the  will  of  the  holder  at 

*  M.  Klotz,  Finance  Minister,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Dec.  28. 
'  L'lz.conomiste  Frangais,  Dec,  1917. 
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the  Bank  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  at  the 
end  of  any  six  months  thereafter.  If  held  for  the  full  period 
of  maturity,  5  years,  a  premium  of  six  months  additional 
interest  was  offered/ 

In  September  191 8,  the  fourth  and  last  war  loan  was  au- 
thorized.^ It  was  a  4  per  cent  perpetual  rente  emitted  from 
October  20  to  November  24  at  70  fr.  80.  The  unpaid 
coupons,  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  subscriptions,  of  the 
loans  emitted  or  guaranteed  by  Russia  were  made  receivable 
in  payment,  as  were  also  of  course,  the  treasury  notes,  and 
coupons  and  certificates,  under  certain  conditions,  of  pre- 
vious bonds,  and  rentes.  The  loan  was  an  enormous  suc- 
cess. The  total  amount  subscribed  was  over  $6,000,000,000 
in  nominal  capital  or  a  real  return  of  over  $4,000,000,000 
of  which  half  was  expected  to  be  in  new  money. ^  It  is 
understood  that  some  $50,000,000  of  Russian  coupons  were 
turned  in.  There  were  7,000,000  subscribers,  the  average 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  being  $140.  Some  $104,000,000 
were  allotted  to  the  London  market  and  oversubscribed  on 
the  first  day  of  issue.  Treasury  notes  to  the  extent  of  $2,- 
400,000,000  were  converted  into  the  new  issue,  more  than 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  three  previous  issues  together,  al- 
though some  $6,600,000,000  are  still  outstanding.* 

Over  $10,800,000,000  (actual  capital  received)  or  nearly 
$12,000,000,000  nominal  (actual  repayments)  had  been  com- 
prised in  the  four  great  war  loans  at  5  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent.  The  total  debt,  according  to  Mr.  Ribot,  was  $34,- 
000,000,000  (address  in  Senate  December  19 18)  as  com- 
pared with  $6,400,000,000  before  the  war.     Of  the  present 

^  L'S.conomiste  Frangais,  May  4,  1918,  p.  571. 

'■^  Journal  OMciel,  Sept.  26. 

■^  Announcement  of  M.  Klotz,  Finance  Minister,  Dec.  and  Jan. 

*  Economist,  Dec.  28,  1918,  Jan.  4,  1919. 
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debt  outstanding  $5,400,000,000  was  placed  in  other  coun- 
tries.^ It  was  forecast  by  M.  Ribot  that  the  French  budget 
for  1 919  would  be  $3,400,000,000.  He  estimated  the  pri- 
vate incomes  of  France  at  perhaps  $8,000,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  of  $6,000,000,000  before  the  war/ 
the  increase  in  part  or  whole  being  due,  of  course,  to  the 
monetary  inflation,  the  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of  France  on 
November  14,  three  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
being  well  over  $6,000,000,000. 

The  *'  frozen  "  bills  discounted  by  the  Bank  had  declined 
in  amount  to  some  $200,000,000  and  its  gold  and  silver 
($60,000,000)  stocks  increased  to  $1,153,347,368  (a  little 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  note  circulation)  partly  held  abroad, 
while  the  3  per  cent  rente,  the  gauge  of  France's  credit,  that 
had  fallen  in  the  dark  days  of  March  191 8  to  56  fr.  75,  stood 
November  i,  1918  at  62  fr.  3.'^ 

*  M.  Klotz,  address  before  the  French  Senate,  1918. 

'  Economist,  Dec.  7,  Dec.  28,  1918,  pp.  772  and  880  respectively. 

'  Bank  of  France  Statement,  and  Cote  Vidal. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Conclusion 

To  contrast  fundamental  institutions  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  a  financial  or  other  nature,  is  nearly  as  difficult 
as  to  contrast  the  national  characters  of  which  they  are  the 
outgrowth,  and  in  part  the  expression.  In  comparing  Ameri- 
can institutions  with  those  of  England  and  France  and  Ger- 
many, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is,  first,  a  comparison 
of  American  with  European  institutions;  and  secondly,  ex- 
cluding England,  that  it  is  a  comparison  of  American  in- 
stitutions, evolved  largely  from  English  models,  with  conti- 
nental European  institutions  springing  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent historical  backgrounds. 

Up  to  the  recent  Russian  revolution,  no  European  coun- 
try had  been  so  thoroughly  democratized  as  the  United 
States.  Everywhere  in  Europe,  vestiges  of  the  long  con- 
tinued upper-class  privileges  survive  in  all  forms  of  business 
where  they  would  not  be  understood  or  tolerated  in  this 
country.  The  tenacious  grasp  of  the  modern  prototypes  of 
the  old  clerical  and  noble  class  on  these  slowly  slipping 
privileges  has  acted  not  only  to  hold  back  democratization 
of  industry  and  finance,  but  also  as  a  brake  on  all  progress 
as  well,  especially  when  progress,  even  merely  in  the  sense 
of  efficiency,  connoted  any  extensive  change.  This  observa- 
tion applies  more  to  the  Latin  and  Slavic  countries  and  to 
England  than  to  Germany  where  indeed  autocracy  had  rather 
by  immense  effort,  harnessed  efficiency  to  its  car.  This  lack 
of  a  desire  to  change,  even  to  progress,  born  of  inertia  and 
551]  109 
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fear   of   losing   some    privileged   position,    is   particularly 
noticeable  in  financial  institutions. 

In  France  the  Agents  de  Change  have  a  century-old  legal 
monopoly  of  dealing  in  listed  securities  for  a  commission,. 
and  by  the  same  token  may  not  buy  and  sell  on  their  own 
account.  Hence  the  immortality  of  the  Coulisse  whose 
members  act  as  brokers  in  unlisted  securities,  and,  by  con- 
nivance with  the  official  Agents,  in  listed  securities  as  well. 
They  also  act  as  principal  in  dealings  in  all  securities.  The 
Coulisse's  function  of  buying  and  selling  on  its  own  account 
is  performed  with  some  formality  on  the  London  Exchange 
by  a  definite  class  of  jobbers  who  ostensibly  do  not  deal 
directly  with  the  public,  but  only  with  brokers  representing 
clients.  In  New  York  any  broker  may  buy  or  sell  without 
formality  in  the  open  market  for  himself  as  principal,  or  for 
clients  for  a  commission. 

The  merits  of  the  three  systems  have  been  variously  dis- 
cussed. There  are  opportunities  for  collusion  between  brok- 
ers or  between  the  various  groups  of  market  men  to  defraud 
their  clients  under  each  system,  and,  as  in  all  business,  the 
integrity  of  the  operator,  the  vigilance  of  the  customers,  and 
full  publicity  of  pertinent  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
are  the  best  safeguards  against  dishonesty. 

In  Paris  the  Agents,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  Coulissiers, 
are  responsible  parties.  To  belong  to  any  of  the  formal  or- 
ganizations, a  broker  must  possess  a  minimum  capital.  In 
New  York  as  on  the  Paris  Parquet,  the  number  of  seats  is 
limited  and  the  value  of  each  ranges  from  $40,000  to 
$100,000.  On  the  New  York  curb,  however,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Paris  and  London  unlisted  markets,  and 
which  no  one  pretends  to  defend  without  reserv^e,  there  is  no 
limit  to  membership,  and  one  might  add,  no  qualifications, 
though  the  volume  of  sales  at  times  makes  it  one  of  the 
biggest  markets  in  the  world.     In  the  London  Exchange 
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membership  is  also  unlimited,  though  certain  conditions  are 
imposed.  The  amount  of  capital  required  is  small,  and 
that  responsibility  on  contracts  is  less  is  shown  by  com- 
paratively numerous  failures. 

The  onlooker  on  the  floor  of  the  three  exchanges  is 
chiefly  impressed  with  the  exceptional  activity  of  the  New 
York  market,  and  of  the  Yankee  market  in  London.  In 
Paris  one  stock  at  a  time  is  "  called  "  and  traded  in  till  no 
more  bids  or  offers  meet  in  a  common  price.  In  London  the 
brokers  seek  out  a  jobber  or  jobbers  in  the  stock  they  wish  to 
trade  in,  and  dicker  with  them  individually,  while  in  New 
York,  everyone  rushes  in  apparently  indiscriminately  to  buy 
or  sell  one  or  many  stocks,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent, 
though  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  natural  development  in 
New  York  of  skilled  *'  room  traders  "  who  take  no  orders 
from  the  public,  but  act  entirely  as  jobbers. 

The  trading  principles  of  all  three  markets  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  if  the  whole  market  in  each  city  is  con- 
sidered. An  important  cause  of  the  divergence  in  practice 
is  the  tremendous  number  of  different  securities  listed  in 
Paris  and  London  as  compared  with  New  York,  whose  se- 
curities up  to  the  present  have  been  chiefly  those  of  Ameri- 
can enterprises.  As  American  industry  is  notorious  for  its 
centralization,  it  follows  that  enormous  amounts  of  capital 
are  represented  by  comparatively  few  kinds  of  securities, 
with  the  tendency  in  this  drection  increasing,  a  fact  that 
diminishes  the  need  for  so  many  skilled  specialists  in  the 
stock  market.  This  is  a  democratic  and  efficient  practice 
that  contrasts  favorably  with  the  multiplicity  and  intricacy 
of  the  types  of  securities  one  finds  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  speculative  public  in  all  countries  is  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  one  of  which,  most  numerous  on  occasions 
of  prosperity  in  certain  industries,  is  not  noted  for  its  per- 
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spicacity,  while  the  other  class  is  distinguished  by  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  that  very  quality.  In  the  United  States 
the  general  interest  in  speculation  and  the  democratic  atmos- 
phere has  caused  the  alertness  of  the  speculator  or  investor 
to  l)e  supplemented  by  devices  for  increasing  the  fruits  there- 
of. To  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
he  is  quickly  and  accurately  supplied  through  the  stock  ticker 
and  news  ticker  services  with  market  information.  The 
amount  and  price  of  each  sale  is  recorded  on  a  running  tape 
in  every  broker's  office  and  elsewhere,  and  the  daily  papers 
print  the  total  sales  of  each  day  while  shrewd  surmises  are 
always  afloat  as  to  the  identity  even  of  important  buyers  and 
sellers.  For  certain  reasons  known  to  themselves  the  powers 
that  be  in  Paris  and  London  give  out  no  total  of  daily  sales. 
The  trouble,  or  expense,  or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  or  danger  to  uninformed  persons  of  panicky 
tendencies  are  given  as  reasons.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
New  York  method  in  securing  full  publicity  of  transactions 
is  obvious. 

The  rigid  government  regulation  of  the  continental 
bourses  is  a  practice  that  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  English 
speaking  countries  where  each  man  is  supposed  financially  to 
look  out  for  himself.  In  France  government  regulation  of 
the  Bourse  has  had  a  long  historical  evolution.  It  is  a  ves- 
tige of  the  old  tributary  position  of  commerce  and  finance  to 
the  noble  and  clerical  governing  class  now  being  retained 
and  strengthened  for  other  reasons.  In  Germany  govern- 
ment regulation  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  clearly  due  to  the 
greater  socialization  of  industry  and  finance  in  that  country 
(7nde  introduction  chapter)  under  a  power-centralizing  and 
efficiency-worshipping  autocracy. 

The  ever  vigilant  factor,  however,  that  really  controls  the 
stock  markets  and  their  operators  is  the  banks,  especially 
the  financial  banks,  and  it  is  significant  that  reform  legis- 
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lation  in  Germany  not  only  did  not  diminish,  but  actu- 
ally increased  the  power  and  influence  of  the  big  German 
banks  over  market  operations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  everywhere  a  concert  among  the  banks  in  regard 
to  stock-exchange  loans,  their  amount,  the  securities  fav- 
ored, the  brokers  and  customers  favored  or  discriminated 
against,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  listing  of  securities  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  where  the  common  interests  of  the 
money  lenders  are  affected.  As  indicated  previously,  our 
antiquated  banking  and  monetary  system  had  constrained 
the  New  York  banks  to  make  only  day  to  day  loans  on  the 
stock  exchange  whereas  all  European  stock  loans  run  for 
longer  periods,  usually  two  weeks  or  one  month.  These 
time  loans,  with  their  consistently  low  rate  of  interest,  have 
long  been  a  contrast  to  our  call-loan  system  with  its  fluc- 
tuating interest  rate  which  at  times  goes  above  100  per 
cent.  Only  recently  (June  191 9)  the  interest  rate  rose  on 
a  wide  bull  market  to  15  per  cent,  proof  that  our  discount 
market  or  clearing  machinery  is  not  yet  working  smoothly 
in  sufficient  volume. 

It  is  in  this  relation  of  the  banks  to  the  stock  market 
that  we  have  yet  the  most  to  learn  from  European  practice. 
To  extend  bank  loans  from  overnight  to  bi-monthly  or 
monthly  periods  will  bring  about  an  immense  saving  in 
accounting  routine,  in  money,  and  in  financial  ability  to 
dodge  the  lightning,  which  would  then  strike  only  at  known 
intervals.  Before  this  constructive  reform,  must  come  a 
preliminary  overhauling  of  the  system  of  clearing  stocks  by 
interposing  an  efficient  clearing  mechanism  between  each 
broker  and  all  his  confreres  at  each  settlement  of  accounts,  a 
mechanism  perfected  to  the  extent  of  being  readily  applicable 
to  the  huge  amount  of  clearance  that  will  pile  up  with  a  term 
settlement,  and  one  that  can  be  coordinated  with  a  union  of 
stock-exchange  banks  to  handle  stock  loans  on  a  more  effec- 
tive and  safe  basis  than  exists  at  present. 
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Whether  such  a  reform,  as  it  undoubtedly  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  banking  point  of  view,  would  be  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  rate  of  commissions  and  in  the 
practice  of  brokers  acting  as  middlemen  in  credit,  borrow- 
ing immense  sums  from  the  banks  and  loaning  them  piece- 
meal to  customers,  is  a  moot  question.  In  Paris  and  Berlin, 
bankers,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  interest  is  concerned,  loan 
direct  to  the  speculators.  In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  system  prevails  as  in  New  York,  the  broker  and  jobber 
making  a  profit  on  the  rate  paid  and  charged.  In  Berlin 
so  careful  a  watch  is  kept  over  the  national  interest,  that 
restrictions  placed  on  the  rate  that  might  be  paid  on  funds 
borrowed  from  foreign  countries,  prevented  German  specu- 
lators from  competing  with  each  other  for  non-German 
accommodation. 

A  change  in  this  matter  of  credit  organization  would 
work  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  character  of  our  brok- 
erage firms,  aligning  them  on  the  one  hand  more  definitely 
in  the  interests  of  their  customers,  on  whose  commissions 
they  would  be  solely  dependent,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tend- 
ing to  eliminate  them  altogether  by  bringing  the  banks  into 
closer  contact  with  the  trading  community. 
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